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FUIBECLAY Retorts and Fire Goods. 
The Advertiser has brought his Fire-Clay Retorts 
to great perfection, both as to quality and finish. Many 
-have stood three and four years. 

Every description of Fire Goods in any quantity al- 
ways on hand. ‘he Fire Clay is the very best in the 
North of England. Stock never less than 10,000 tons 
weathering. 

Orders promptly executed. 

Apply, G. H. Ramsay, of Derwenthaugh Fire-Brick 
Works, near NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Aug. 22, 1856. 





TO METER INSPECTORS. 


was TED Immediately, by the Bath 
‘ GASLIGHT and COKE COMPANY, an 
active Man, well versed in the Construction and Ke- 
pairing of Meters, and possessing a general knowledge 
of Gas Services, Fittings, &c. 
take the Indexes of Meters quarterly, and to inspect 
the same between each quarter, 

fgutoutions (in applicant’s handwriting), accompa- 
nied by Testimonials as to character and efficiency, 
and stating amount of Wages required, to be addressed 
to the Chairman of Directors of the Company. 

Dec. 17, 1856. 





TO NAPHTHA MANUFACTURERS. 





GAS APPARATUS FOR SALE. 


Works. 

A STATION-METER, to register 
_ 8000 cubic feet per hour Inlet and Outlet 

8 inches, fitted with Time-piece and Tell-tale. In 
‘ood yd condition, the Drum being entirely new. 
rice y 


plete. 

Also, a SET of CONDENSERS, consisting of 32 7-in 
Pipes, 9 feet long each, with Arch Pipes, Cleaning 
Caps, and Two Bottom Cisterns with Partitions. 

or further particulars, apply at the Dersy Gas- 


| Works. 


GB YSTAL PALACE DISTRICT GAS 
COMPANY. 
TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
The above Company require TENDERS for all the 
SULPHATE of AMMONIA produced at their Works 








upon. The price to be at per ton. Samples of the 
hate may be seen at the Office of the Company’s 
Engineer, Mr. Curistiz, 76, King William 
Lonpon BrinceE; or at the Company’s Offices 
and Works, Bell Green, SypzNHAM. 
(By order of the Board) MaGnus Ounen, 
Secretary and Manager. 





Lists, Estimates, &c. &c 














COWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 


JOS. COWEN and CO., 

BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Were the only parties to whom a Prize MEDAL was 
awarded at the Great EXHIBITION of 1851, for **Gas 
Rerorts and OTHER OBsecTs in Fire Cay.” 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most ex- 
tensive Manufacturers of Fire Clay Retorts in the United 
Kingdom; and orders for Fire Clay Retorts of all 
shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every other 


| article in Fixe Clay, are promptly executed at their 


e will be required to | 


HE Directors of the Derby Gaslight | 


COMPANY are desirous of receiving TENDERS | 
for the PURCHASE of the TAR produced at their | 


Also,aSET of CONDENSERS, consisting of 36 6-in. 
Pipes, 9 feet long each, with Arch Pipes, fitted with | 
| Cleaning Caps, Bottom Cistern with Partitions, com- | 


to Christmas, 1857, or for such time as may be agreed | 


JAMES RUSS 


WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE, and 81, UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 
PATENTEES, INVENTORS, AND FIRST MAKERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON GAS TUBING, 


commencing from the eariiest introduction of Gas Lighting into this country. — 
Manufacturers of every size and description of Wrought-iron Tubes and Fittings, from one-eighth up to seven-inch internal diameter, for Gas, Steam, or Water, 


which preserve water or other liquids conveyed by them in a perfectl 
Tate recommendation of being entirely free from any noxious ingredient in its composition. ‘ : 
-, forwarded on application; orders, from 10 to 100,000 feet of gas tube, executed at twelve hours’ notice if required; and quality madly. be 

safely relied upon, as all goods are most carefully tested before leaving the Works. - . 7s 
James Russi. and Sons have great pleasure in calling attention to the annexed award :— ‘ 


at full liberty, if you deem it likely to promote your mercantile advantage 
your prices, with name of agent, &c.—I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
» Messrs. JAMES RussELL and Sons, Wednesbury, STAFFORDSHIRE.” 


works as above. 
COWEN’s GARESFIELD COAL AND COKE, 
Coal and Coke Office, 
Qvay S1pg, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 





JOHN RUSSELL AND CO, 


THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 
and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Gas Tubes, 
and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and 
First Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Steam 

Boilers. 

J. R. and Co, make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in a few days. 





| BLAYDON BURN AND LOW BENWELL FIRE- 


NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


| CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 


| CERTIFICATES and COMMON SEALS prepared in 


The eminent Engineer, Mr. Perkins, confines himself | 


altogether to the use of John Russell and Co.’s Tubes 
in his High-Pressure Steam Patents. 

Gun Metal, and all other kinds of Cocks, Stocks, 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. 

N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 
and Warranted. 


SECON D-HAND STATION-METERS. 


BOTTEN and SON, having 

lately exchanged some STATION-METERS (in 

good condition) for larger ones, will dispose of them on 

most reasonable terms. C. B. and Son would also call 

the attention of all buyers to their new tariff for Con- 

sumers’ Meters. CHarLes BoTtren and Son, En- 

gineers and Manufacturers of Gas Meters, Fittings, 

and all Gas Apparatus, Crawford Passage, Ray Street, 
Clerkenwell, LONDON. 














PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


for Marine, Locomotive, and Stationary Boilers. 
Inventors and Manufacturers of 


for Gasfitters and Engineering purposes. 


N,B.—List of Books, &c., sent post free on application. 


ND SONS, 


LAP-WELDED FLUES, 


IMPROVED STEAM AND GAS COCKS, 


in Iron or Gun Metal, from three-eighths to six-inch bore. 


STOCKS, DIES, AND TAPS, 


Manufacturers of every description of hand-screwing 


Manufacturers of Coils, for hot water and other purposes; Casing of all sizes, with flush joints, for Well-sinkers; Blasting Tubes; Buffer Tubes for Railway 
es; Tubes for Roller Beams; Spindles, Shafts, Pendulums, Hydraulic Presses, Core Bars, Steam Gauges, &c. &c. 
James Russe. and Sons beg to call the attention of Engineers, Builders, Water Companies, and others, to their 
PATENT ENAMELLED TUBES, 


y limpid condition ; whilst the Enamel itself is as pure as the finest Porcelain, possessing the 


*“ Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in informing you that the Jury has awarded to your firm ‘ HONOURABLE MENTION FOR LAP-WELDED [RoR ‘TU 
, to affix to these articles, during the season 1854, a card whereon this Awafd is-prated 


WILLIAM COCHRAN CARR, 


| begs most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, Pro- 


| vincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa-| 
| tronage for several years past, and to intimate that he | 


has rebuilt and enlarged his extensive premises for the 
Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and that he is now | 
prepared to execute the largest orders with punctuality | 
and despatch. Orders for FIRE-CLAY Rt TORTS, 
of all shapes and sizez, FIRE-BRICKS, and all other 
Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the shortest notice, 
and on the most reasonable terms. 
London Agents : 
JAMES LAWRIE & CO., 
65, OLp Broap Street, City, LONDON. 


FOREMAN WANTED. 


ANTED, for a large Gas-Work in 


the West of England, a FOREMAN, capable 





of undertaking the charge of the Works under the |? 


Engineer, and in his absence.—Inquire, as to Terms 
and other particulars, of the Ep1ror of this JouRNAL, 
No. 3, Parliament Street, WesTMINSTER. 





GAS LIGHTING. 


R. T. A. HEDLEY (AJI.C.E.), Con- 

SULTING GAS ENGINEER, may be consulted 
upon all matters connected with the manufacture and 
distribution of gas. Plans, specification, and drawings 
supplied.—Gas-Works, BANBURY. 


GAS COMPANIES 
supplied with all the WORKING GAS BOOKS, GAS 
FORMS, &c., on the shortest notice. Also, SHARE 





the best manner for all New Companies, by 
CHARLES & ALFRED DOUBBLE, 
REGISTRATION AGENTS 
LAW, PUBLIC COMPANIES, & MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
14 and 15, SERJEANTS’ INN, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON. 








WILLIAM STEPHENSON & SON, 
THROCKLEY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, : 
MANUFACTURERS or EVERY DESCRIPTION oF 
FIRE BRICKS, CLAY RETORTS, LUMPS, TILES, 
‘ Se. Se. 
Lonpon Orrices: 
76, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 


MR. WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
DUDLEY. 
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AMES PILBROW, FSA, &c., 
Civil Engineer, TOTTENHAM, in order to prevent 
errors or misconception on the part of his clients, 
friends, an«l business connections, feels himself called 
upon to point out a singular error which occurs ia the 
 Post-Office Directory, 1857" (just published), wherein 
it would appear that he is one of a firm of “ Engineers 
and Draughismen.” Such is not, nor ever has been, 
the case; nor does there exist any such firm as that of 
* Edward and James Pilbrow.” 

The Publisher of the ‘* Directory,” having been ap- 
prised of the mistake, has undertaken to rectify it im- 
mediately, and explain it in his reissue for March next. 

Tottenham, Dee. 18, 1856. 


~~ PORTSEA ISLAND GAS-WORKS, HANTS, _ 
OSEPH IREDALE, Sole Inventor 


of 1l and 13 Retorts in a Bed, heated by one Fur- 
nace, at the l!ondon Gas-Works, Vauxhall—called 


|  Hutchison’s Patent Retort Bed” in the Mechanics’ 


Magazine, June \8, 1836—will supply Working Draw- 
ings of his new mode of Setting Iron or Clay Retorts, 
from 7 to 20 feet long, to be heated with Coke (or Tar 
ALONE, saving all Fuel). Address as above. 


GAS-WORKS. 





| [HE Barnet, Chertsey, Dartmouth, 


SIDMOUTH, WALTHAM ABBEY, and WARE 
GAS- WORKS, with the Appurtenances, now producing 
an aggregate rental of £3553. 17s. 2d., and daily in- 
Would 
form an excellent nucleus for a public corpany. 

To be viewed by application to the different Super- 
intendents. Price, and further particulars, may be had 
by application to the Sole Proprietor, C. T. HOLCOMBE, 
Esq., 10. Broad Street Buildings, LONDON. 





NEW PATENT WET GAS-METER. 
KNIGHT, MERRY, & EXLEY, 
GAS-METER MANUPACTURERS, 
14, BAKGE YARD CHAMBERS, BUCKLERSBORY, 
LONDON, 

AND 131, BRADFORD STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
beg to submit to Gas Companies and others some of the 

advantages possesse! by their 
PALENT ANTI-COKRKOSIVE ECCENTRIC 
GAS METER 
over those of the ordinary kind. 

The Case is formed of strong Sheet Iron of the best 
quality by powerful machinery; and, when complete, 
consists of 

FIVE PIECES ONLY, 

the ordinary case contains Twenty-five pieces), which 

thickly coated, with a Metallic Alloy, similar to that 
of the Drum, which renders it as durable as the Drum 


itself, 
The Syruon, or Spout, is east in one body, without 





| 
‘ | 











seam, and is double the thickness of those usually 
| employed. 

‘he parts that communicate Motion to the Index are 
INDESTRUCTIBLE, and will continue in good working 


| order for an indefinite period. 


The F oat is cylindrical, and not liable to collapse. 

The VA cveE is self-adjusting, ensuring soundness and 
facility of action uuder all pressures. 

The IN vex is thoroughly protected from water rising 


| in the Spindle Tube, should the pressure exceed six 


inches. 
The FILLING and WATER-LEVEL APPARATUS are 
on the Syphon principle, which prevents the abstraction 


of Water from the Meter by pressure, 
These, with otner minor improvements, make this 
Meter superior in every respect to those generally made. 
| The Patentees respectfully solicit a trial, feeling con- 
| fident that its advantages only require to be known to 
ensure its genera! advption. The original principle, so 
long tried and proved to be correct, has not been de- 
parted from in the arrangement of the PATENT MRTER 
—the aim of the Patentees having been to perfect what 
has been al:eady well tested, rather than risk any novel 
combination or untried invention. 
Knight, Merry, and Exley also manufacture the 
ordinary Wet Gas-Meter, Street Lamps, &c. &c. 
Further paiticulars and Price Lists may be obtained 
at either of the above addresses. 


ATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS.— 

O. BROTHERS and COMPANY, Man facturers 

of O. Brothers’s Patent, beg to state that tuese netorts, 

being made in one entire operation, and in one piece, 

of any required shape, length, breadth, and height, are 

not liable to cracks and fissures, of which there is a just 

and general complaint; and consequently superior to, 
and cheaper than, any hitherto manufactured. 


























GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES—30 per cent. 
cheaper than any other Clay Retorts manufactured, 
| . a 34 
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“All other sizes and shapes in proportion, to order. 
References and further particulars may be obtained on 
application to the Patentee, Gas Works, BLACKBURN, 








CROSLEY & CO, 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


103, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE 
LONDON, 


ROAD, 








SoLe LICENCEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
W. CROSLEY’S ann CROSLEY & GOI.DSMITH’S 
PATENT STANDARD SELF-ADJUSTING 
AND 


COMPENSATING GAS METERS, 
by which the True Water-Line is constantly main- 
tained, and accuracy of measurement at all times 
secured. 

Manufacturers of LOWE’S PATENT MOTIVE- 
POWER METER, for situations wicre there is an 
inadequacy of pressure to supply the s)ecial require- 
ments of certain consumers in low grounds during the 
day or night. 

Also, ManufacturersofEX PERIMENT \1. METERS, 
-GASHOLDERS, GOVERNORS, MINU} E-CLOCKS, 
PHOTOMETERS, &c. &c., similar to those used by 
Mr. King, of Liverpool. 

C. and Co. continue to manufacture ordinary WET 
METERS of the very best description, Mr. W. Crosley 
having been for many years the principal and confi- 
dential assistant of his relative, the late Mr. Samuel 
Crosley, of Cottage Lane, City Road, up to the time of 
his decease, in which capacity he communicated to 
W. C. the secret of the mixture of the meta's which 
has rendered the Crosley Meter so durable and su- 
perior to all others, as is evidenced by a large number 
of them being still at work, after havinz stood the test 
of nearly a quarter of a century’s use. 





TO GAS COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, AND 
MERCHANTS. 


EDWIN DIXON, 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBE WORKS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 
begs with the utmost confidence to solicit the order of 
Gas Companies, and persons using or selling Gas 
Tubes. Having for a long period supplied the .. est 
Gas Companies and Consumers in the United Kingdom 
and the Continent with unvarying approbation, and 
almost exclusively the Local Boards of Health under 
Government Engineers, with Galvanised Iron Tubes 
and Connections, it has become an inducement to make 

such facts known, 

Large Stock always being on hand, orders of any 
magnitude, from 10 to 100,000 feet, are executed 
promptly, and carefully tested by powerful hydraulic 
pressure before leaving the Works. 

Boiler Tubes, Core Bars, Hollow Spindles, and —_ 
dranlic Press Pipes, to resist 5000 lb. to the square inch, 
made on the shortest notice. 

The only Prize Medal of the Great Exhibition, 1851, 
awarded. 


JAMES OAKES and CO., 


ALFRETON IRON WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 


WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 20, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS 


HARRIS AND PEARSON, 


PROPRIETORS OF 


BEST CLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &C, | 


AMBLECOTE Fire CLay AND BRICK Works, 
STOURBRIDGE, 
Late in the occupation of I. and W. King. 
Originally J. Pidcock, Esq. 





JAMES NEWTON, 








| 


FPIRE-BRICK AND TILE MERCHANT, | 


Wholesale and for Exportation, 


FALCON DOCK, 78 ann 79, BANKSIDE, | 
SOUTH WARK, LONDON, 
Depét for STOURBRIDGE 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and CLAY, 
and ever: Article suitable for 
GAS AND WATER WORKS. 


OL. IV. of the JOURNAL of GAS 
LIGHTING for 1855, is now ready for delivery, 

price 15s., bound in cloth and lettered. Cloth backs 

for binding, 2s. 6d. each. A few copies of Vols. II. 

aud III. are also still on sale. 

W. B. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 





i} 
| 


AND NEWCASTLE: | 


TO GAS & WATER COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, | 


AND FITTERS, 


GFABSIDE'S Registered Tube-Vice 


holds all sizes of Wrought-Iron and Brass Tubes 


with the greatest firmness and least possible pressure; | 


consequently it is not so liable to split or damage the 
Tubes as the ordinary Vice, and considerably facili- 
tates the Workman, who may do almost double the 
quantity of work. Also, 

GARSIDE’S IMPROVED MAIN - DRILLING 
CLIPS, for Drilling Holes for Service-Pipes. With 


this Instrument the perforation of pipes for the attach- | 


ment of smaller Tubes can be effected with great ease 

and precision. Likewise, 
HEAP’S REGISTERED GAS TONGS, most highly 
approved of as vastly superior t» those in present use. 
For Drawings, Testimonials, and Prices, apply to 
Mr. G. Jaques, 3, Gloucester Road North, ReGent’s 
Park, Sole Agent in London; o1 tothe Maker, S. GAR- 
SIDE, Stamford Street, ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
NOTICE.—INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT. 
RICKMER’S Patent Metallic Pack- 
ING for Steam-Engines, Pistons, Piston-Rod 


Stuffing-Boxes, Pumps, &e —Notice is hereby given 
that a perpetual Injunction of the High Court of Chan- 





jt 
it 


cery has been obtained by Mes-rs. OASTLER and ; 


PALMER, trading under the Firm of ALEX. ROSS 
and CO., Grange Mills, Bermondsey, against Messrs. 
LITTLE and CHAMBERS, of Manchester, to restrain 
them from further infringing the above Patent; and 
that the above Packing can only be obtained of Messrs. 


ALEX. ROSS and CO., Grange Mills, Bermondsey, | 


Lonvow (the Proprietors of the Patent), or by their 
authorised Agents. 

MILL BANDS, NOSE PIPES, & FIRE BUCKETS 
made to order from the best-selected Oak-Bark Tanned 
Leather. 

Prices Current to be had on application. 


PATENT GAS METER MANUFACTORY, 
No. 66, Snow-hill, London, 


PyiLiiam SMITH, by the 
improvements he has made in the Wet Meter, 
and which he has secured by her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent, the accuracy of their registry is ren- 
dered certain by the introduction of the os 
slide and hydraulic, whereby a Perfect Water Leve 
is readily obtained, and the Hydraulic precludes the 
possibility of abstracting water from the meter by in 
creased pressure or otherwise, thus surmounting the 
great desideratum of the Wet Meter. In his Patent 





Equitable Gas Meter neatness and strength are come || 


bined, the backs and fronts of the case being stamped 


) 


| 
| 
\} 


by powerful machinery out of thick plate iron (tinned | 


or galvanized); and the internal construction is of the 


best metal, which will resist the action of any impurity || 


in the gas, apy ; 

Old Tleters may readily have the adjusting slide and 
hydraulic applied, thereby having accurate measure- 
ment assured. 


Station Meters, Governors, &c.,made on the shortest || 


notice. 





in general use in Gas and Water Works, i g 
best cold-blast Iron Retorts, Socket and Flange Pipes 
of all sizes, Bends, Branches, Syphons, Lamp Games 
of various patterns, &c. 

N.B.—Orders for Cast-iron Tanks, Girders, Columns, 
Cylinders, and all irregular castings, will have immedi- 
ate attention. J 

CuHARLEs Hors ey, Agent. 

C. HH. is prepared to carry out the warming and ven- 
tilation of public buildings, &c. ; also civ) engineering 
in general, 


LW. & J. CHANDLER, 


BEVERIDCE, HEDLEY, & CHANDLER, 
ENGINEERS, MILLWRIGHATS, 
IRON AND BRASS FOUNDELS, &c., 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALI. DESCKIPTIONS OF 
GAS anp WATER-WORKS’ APPARATUS, 
AND PIPE-TESTING MACIIINES, 
‘NELSON FOUNDFY, 
PRESTON. 

N.B.—A stock of Pipes always on hand from 14 inch 
and upwards. 








J. CLIFF’S 
FIRE-BRICK WHARF, 
No. 4, GREAT NorTHERN Goons’ STATION, LONDON. 
CLAY RETORTS 
AY ST 3 
WORTLEY | LUMPs, anp GUARDS. 

A Large and Assorted Stock always kept on hand at 
the above Wharf. 

Orders for London and South of England to be ad- 
dressed to Marcus B. Newton, Agent for the Dis- 
trict, No. 53, Richmond Road, Caledonian Road, 
LONDON. 


yy*40s Improved Gas-Meters are 
constructed of the best materials, the internal 


parts being of metal capable of resisting the com 





agency of and water. 
MEAD? PATENT DRY GAS REGULATOR is 
now used bya great number of gas companies and 


consumers. It is simple, easily fixed, and when ad- 
justed requires no further attention. 

: enters. Foundry and Gas Apparatus Works, 176 
Great Dover Street, Borough, LONDON. 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1856, 


NOTES UPON PASSING EVENTS. 


|| Ir has happened as we anticipated. The singular manner in 
which the Metropolitan Board of Works abdicated its inde- 
pendence directly it found itself in opposition to the First Com- 
- missioner of Works, has destroyed the little favour with which 
the metropolitan public regarded its nominal representatives, 
| in spite of their absurd loquacity and their suspected incapacity 
for action. If ever there were a moral suicide, the Metro- 
| politan Board must be considered to have been guilty of that 
| folly. To all intents and purposes it has killed itself—by its 
| own want of purpose and want of dignity. So far as we our- 
| selves have been concerned, we feel that we have supported the 
_, Board to the best of our ability, and “ been to its faultsa little 
| blind ;”’ bnt, as we said before, it is in vain to endeavour to 
‘make an empty sack stand upright, and we renounce the task 
_ of attempting to defend those who abandon every position they 
| take up directly it is attacked. It rarely happens, however, 
| that one false step so effectually destroys the vitality of a great 
| political institution, as we find to have been the case in this 
| particular instance ; and it is to be feared that public opinion 
| | Was prepared to scout the loquacious talkers of the Board of 
|, Words, even before it so tamely prostrated itself before “ Big 
| Ben.”” The decision upon the system and details of the inter- 
|,cepting sewers will now, we have reason to believe, be taken 
|from the members of the Board: their opinions on the subject 
of disinfection are universal objects of derision; and they will 
Soon subside into the rank and importance of a very second- 
||Fate vestry. So far, then, as this experiment goes, Repre- 
|; Sentative Institutions have been tried, and found wanting. 
|| But this in nowise shakes our faith in representative insti- 
|,tutions. On the contrary, we maintain that this experiment 
has failed, precisely because the Act of Parliament, under 
whose authority it was tried, was drawn up in such a manner 
as to render its failure inevitable. Whilst the Metropolis 








79g | problem of the London drainage, that the public has no right 
726 | to be discouraged at the failure of the first attempt it has been | 








Management Bill was before the Legislature, we called atten- 








tion, as far as was in our power, to the clever manceuvres by 
which the calm discussion of its details was avoided ; we called 
attention, also, to the introduction of the foreign system of 
the nomination of members of the Board by an election in the 
second degree; we called attention—it is true in milder terms 
than those used by Mr. Thwaites—to the centralising tendencies 
it exhibited on the part of the First Commissioner, and to the 
inevitable collisions which must ensue from his anomalous 
position. Our predictions have been verified: all the evil 
consequences we foresaw have taken place; but they have 
arisen precisely because the representative principle has not 
been applied fairly and honestly. To say, indeed, that the 
sewerage of London was under the control of the ratepayers, 
when the projects adopted by them could be set aside at the 
will of any Minister of the Crown, was a mere farce. The 
Metropolitan Board has found itself only free to do what Sir 
B. Hall thought proper; and he, like a true patriot, has not 
been very courteous in his mode of conveying his orders. 
Surely this is no criterion of the value of representative insti- 
tutions; and, at any rate, Government Commissions have | 
made so many failures in their attempts to solve the great} 
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allowed to make at managing its own business, even if it be. 
admitted that the Metropolitan Board has entirely failed, or | 
or that it was properly constituted—neither of which assump- | 
tions we are prepared to admit. The fact is, that it is only! 
when people are brought practically in contact with this) 
gigantic operation of purifying the Thames, that they discover |) 
the difficulties attending it. At all times, ‘‘ fools rush in where | 
angels fear to tread ;” and though the newspaper writers who | 
have abused the Metropolitan Board for its hesitations, may | 
be something else than fools, and the Board itself be composed | 














of mere erring mortals, yet the successive failures of the six | 
Royal Commissions of Sewers named since 1847, ought to! 
have prepared the public for the caution and want of enter- | 
prise which the unprofessional writers now so vehemently 
attack. 
Again, we repeat, that the common sense of the operation || 
necessary to protect the Thames from pollution by the sewer- 
age of the Metropolis, is to carry the intercepting sewers to 
such points as shall allow the matters they contain to be dis- 
infected without causing annoyance. The first plan submitted 
to Sir B. Hall would have effected this, if he had insisted upon |! 
the construction of disinfecting works. Its great defect—and, 
indeed, the same may be said of all the plans which have since 
been proposed—was, that the disinfection was not made an in- 
tegral part of the scheme ; for no body, corporate or private, is |; 
entitled, asa broad general principle, to contaminate the waters | 
of arunning stream. For the reasons stated in the articles | 
translated from M. Marchal’s communication to the ‘ Annales | 
des Ponts et Chaussées” (see our number for October 28th and | 
November 8rd), we are inclined to believe that, even if the in- | 
tercepting sewers were continued as far as the Nore, the solid 
matters they pour into the embouchure would find their way |i 
into the upper reaches of the river. Wherever, therefore, the || 
outfall may be placed, we believe that disinfecting works must | 
be erected; and, if so, every yard they are carried beyond the | 
barren wastes of Plumstead Marsh would give rise to an un- || 
necessary outlay. The discussion at the Society of Arts upon |! 
Mr. F. Cooke’s paper, on the 10th inst., proves that at least |! 
the mechanical difficulties in the operation of disinfection have || 
been overcome at Leicester by Mr. Wicksteed’s skill and per- |j 
severance ; whilst from the analysis given by M. Mangon, in a | 
paper read at the Académie des Sciences, and inserted in a sub- |} 
sequent part of this number, it seems that only one-third of | 
the azote (or nitrogen) of the sewerage waters is obtained by | 
treating them with milk of lime, yielding a solid product, which | 
is worth about two and three-quarter times its weight of farm- 
yard manure, leaving carriage out of account. Surely at the 
present day chemistry ought to enable us to obtain more satis- 
factory results than even these, although they are sufficient to 
warrant the flippant Ministers (who have not hesitated to com- 
pel manufacturers to ‘‘ consume the smoke ” of their furnaces) 
in rendering it compulsory upon towns to disinfect their sewer- 
age waters before pouring them into the natural watercourses. 
The great objection we raise to the conduct of the Metropolitan 
Board is, that it has not grappled with this question boldly ; 
we object still more.strongly to the red tapeism, and the utter 
ignorance of engineering science, which has dictated Sir B. 
Hall’s carefully-dated letters containing his rejection of os 
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various projects submitted to him; and bitterly de we regret 
that the Metropolitan Board should have yielded to this inter- 
ference of the Circumlocution Office. 

It is generally understood that the plan B* is to be sub- 
mitted to a Commission of Engineers, upon whose report the 
First Commissioner of Works will apply to Parliament for the 
ways and means for its execution; so beautifully, indeed, was 
Sir B. Hall’s chef-d’euvre, the Metropolis Management Bill, 
drawn, that another application to Parliament is requisite to 
provide funds for working it. The question will thus forcedly 
be brought before the Legislature ; and, though there has been 
little change in the composition of the House of Commons 
since 1851, it is to be hoped that a searching inquiry will be 
made into both the scientific and the administrative details in- 
volved in the operations of the act. For the present, we con- 
sider that the Metropolitan Board of Works is morally defunct. 
: Its debates about the names of streets, or licences for pro- 
{|jections, are not worth recording ; and, with feelings of bitter 
regret at the disappointment of our hopes of better local ma- 
nagement, we find ourselves compelled to alter our arrange- 
ments with respect to the recording of the proceedings of the 
Board. In future, we propose only to notice them whenever 
they may appear to deserve it; having completed the record 
of the first year of its existence, we shall cease systematically 
j|to devote the space and attention to its discussions we have 
hitherto done: observing simply that we alter no opinion—we 
modify no principle we have hitherto advocated on this or any 
_|| similar subject, because we are still convinced that Local Self- 
||Government and absence of all Central Administrative inter- 
ference, are essentially necessary for the comfort, happiness, 
and well-doing of English society. Perhaps Mr. Chadwick, 
now that he has become a director of the dirty, uncomfortable 
|| Omnibus Company, may agree with us at heart, notwithstanding 
his indirect hit, at our being advocates of other interests, in his 
speech at the Society of Arts on the 10th instant. 
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Truly we livein astrange age! The Corporation of London, 
which, in a fit of virtuous liberality, had voted a considerable 
4; sum of money for the erection of model lodgings, now finds 
4 that the parties for whom those lodgings were intended do 
‘not like to inhabit the houses already built. The “ Baths and 
}| Washhouse ” movement seems to be coming to a similar dead 

'lock. People do not bathe enough, nor wash enough, to make 
these institutions self-supporting ; and parishes are very loth 
to tax themselves for the support of such indiscriminate and 
wholesale charity. Is the Corporation correct in its opinions 
as to the practical working of the model lodgings? Need 
baths and washhouses be dead weights on the funds of a parish ? 
or are these two attempts of our amiable philanthropists to be 
classed with the recent operations for securing cheap water, 
cheap sewerage, and cheap gas, all of which have failed, 
because, in their ardour to attain the fancied improvement of 
‘]/the condition of the poor, those highly respectable persons 
| had forgotten the ordinary rules of social and political economy? 
This we believe to have been the case ; and, as it rarely happens 
| that we Englishmen allow ourselves to be guided by enthusiasts 
ito such an extent as we have lately witnessed, the result of 
several of these experiments seems to warrant the exclamation, 
that we live truly in an extraordinary age ! 

We are, however, by no means surprised to hear that the 
labouring classes object to living in the model lodgings ; for 
|So strict and ridiculously minute are the rules therein generally 
enforced, that none but model people can live in them; and 
|there is a species of publicity—a constant dwelling under their 
/neighbours’ inspection—which is far from agreeable to the 
|whims of a nation which prides itself upon the sanctity of its 
‘homes. This, however, only proves that the regulations, and 
‘perhaps the plans, of the model lodgings are defective ; and 
we cannot help thinking that the Corporation authorities, 
haying many able officers in its service, should rather address 
j| themselves to remedying these assumed evils, than they should 
4,at once cast aside a philanthropic resolution deliberately 
adopted. So again, although we very much question the 
advisability of the erection of baths and washhouses by 
forced rating, we are inclined to believe that this unsatis- 
factory commercial result has arisen from the absurdly low 
scale of charges imposed upon them by the act of Parlia- 
ment under which they are established. These mistakes 
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are much to be regretted, for the movement which they have 
compromised was designed to alleviate real wants of our modern 
society ; but, after all, the mischief they produce is but partial, 





nor would it be worth particular notice unless it were counected 
with the application of a system of far more importance, and of 
greater influence—we mean the system of social intervention 
for the purpose of effecting public improvements, or of relieving 
the misfortunes or distress of the poor—a system which, 
having already produced the disastrous results of our old poor 
laws, and of the Ateliers Nationaur, seems destined, in the 
hands of such men as the present Corporation of Manchester, to} 
resolve itself into an indirect method of taxing one particular | 
class of society for the benefit of those below it, whilst those 
above it are enabled to escape. 

Some time since (in our number for November 25, p. 646)? 
we stigmatised the mode in which the Manchester Corporation | 
managed its gas and water operations “ as a juggle ;” the 
public of Manchester seem now to suspect that this is really 
the case, and a movement has commenced which it is de-| 
voutly to be hoped will not cease until the whole truth of the | 
matter is brought to light. 





So far as we can learn at present, | 
the town makes a profit of at least £36,000 per annum by the) 
sale of gas, one-half of which goes to cover the loss arising: 
from the water-works ; and the scale of charges are such that’ 
the small gas consumers, or the persons burning less than! 
200,000 cubic feet per annum, have to pay 5s. per 1000 cubic: 
feet, whilst the large consumers pay only 4s. per 1000 cubic; 
feet. A double wrong is thus inflicted. Firstly, there is a 

wrong from the inequality of charge (which would never have 
been tolerated if the majority of the Town Council had been 
small consumers, we may rest assured); and, secondly, 
from the gas consumer being charged what is avowedly 

an exorbitant price, in order to allow the Town Coun- 

cil to indulge the morbid sentiment of supplying water 
for less than it costs; or to carry out improvements: 
of a very remote advantage, perhaps to those who con-| 
tribute the most towards them. It is very fine, no doubt, to’ 
have parks, squares, fountains, monuments, and so forth; and 

doubtlessly they all act, in a more or less direct manner, to 

improve the condition of the inhabitants of a city. But these 

are district improvements, and ought to be paid for by the dis- 

trict immediately benefited—just as London should pay for its. 
own parks, without assistance from the Consolidated Fund ; 

and to tax the small gas consumer in the back streets of Man- 

chester for the improvement of the leading thoroughfares is, 

we contend, no more, nor less, than anindirect robbery. Then, | 
again, why should he be made to pay for the cheap water of 
the so-called poor? Too many of the respectable class of small 

shopkeepers, indeed; have a bitter struggle to maintain their 

position, and are often more to be pitied than the daily | 
labourers; yet these are the men selected to be sacrificed for 

the others, who are perfectly able to protect themselves, or 
who, at least, ought to be able so to do! Another objection, 

moreover, to this compulsory system of charity lies in this— 
that the poorer contributors pay in proportion to their wants, | 
not to their means ; for the small consumer only uses the quan- 

tity of gas or water he absolutely requires, whilst the large’ 
consumer burns it for manufacturing purposes, from which he | 
generally obtains a considerable profit. At the same time, it 

must be evident that improvements carried into effect by means | 
of funds raised as those of the Manchester Corporation are, 

constitute an income-tax of the most unfair description, because 

property may entirely avoid its payment. It is only the in- 

dustrious working class which forcedly pays for the embellish- 

ments of the town. 

We object to the Manchester system, therefore, on broad 
general grounds, and contend that in every town the separate | 
accounts should be kept separately, and that no corporation is 
entitled to trade for a profit, however that profit be em-| 
ployed. This is quite irrespective of the question of the price’ 
of gas, and might constitute the real basis of the attacks: 
which can bring the “ Manchester Scool” to reason. There, 
still remains the question of ‘“‘why gas should be for) 
all practical purposes 25 per cent. dearer in Manchester than: 
in Liverpool, when, notwithstanding all Mr. Shuttleworth may) 
say, the raw material is no dearer in the former city than ed 
the latter?” The lesson to be drawn from these facts is, to} 
our mind, very distinct ; it is that society should interfere in| 
the supply of social wants as little as it possibly can ; for the| 
public may rest assured that in the end it will both pay more '| 
dearly, and more unequally, for the articles it allows thus to be) 
tampered with. So far as the Manchester public is concerned, 
it is evident that the small gas consumers are being made to 








pay for the benefit of the landed proprietors, of the large, 
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millowners, and of the water consumers. We recommend 
them to ask “‘ the reason why.” 

The ratepayers of Tottenham appear to have a very strange 
state of affairs to deal with, if we may judge by the last state- 
ment they have issued. It would appear, from this, that the 
rateable value of the special district is about £33,000 per 
annum; the General Board of Health had already authorised 
the Local Board to raise £26,000 on mortgage of the rates; 
| and now it has authorised a further mortgage to the extent of 

£10,000. The question then arises, whether the Local Board 
{is entitled to borrow, under the terms of the 107th clause of 
the Public Health Act, more than one year’s assessable value 
of the district ; or whether enough of the original debt has 
been extinguished to warrant the amount of the new loan. At 
any rate, it is certain that a new and very considerable outlay 
is required to ensure the working of the “ self-cleansing” 
sewers. 

There was lately tried at the Ipswich County Courts a small 
;case, in which the Judge, assuming that a brickfield was a 
| nuisance, decided that the owner was liable to a claim for com- 
‘pensation from a neighbour, on account of damaged crops. 
We do not dispute the judgment; because, being an action for 
damages, it must have turned upon evidence, and we have no 

correct records of the trial before us. But we cannot help 
{ expressing the opinion, that a Judge of a County Court is not 
a proper person to decide whether, or not, a brickfield be a 
nuisance; and the question appears to us to be of sufficient 
general importance to warrant us in calling attention to the 
‘subject. If it be admitted that a brickfield is a nuisance, we 
| fear that building operations in clay districts will be seriously 
interfered with; and this branch of the manufacturing inte- 
‘rests may themselves be driven to require the adoption in our 
country of the preliminary investigations and licences, such 
as we find to prevail amongst our continental neighbours. 

4 ‘We call attention to the translation of a notice by M. Man- 
‘gon, a very well-known French authority upon agricultural 
subjects, printed in the ‘‘ Comptes Rendues de I’ Académie des 
Sciences” for Nov. 17, and inserted by us in our ‘“‘ Commu- 
_nicated Articles” for this number. It has a peculiar interest 
just now, in consequence of the discussion which lately took 
‘place at the Society of Arts on Mr. F. Cooke’s paper upon the 
‘works at Leicester; and it appears to us to prove that the 
results obtained are more valuable, especially for agricultural 
purposes, on heavy clay lands, than is usually believed. During 
the discussion at the Society of Arts, indeed, the respective 
advocates of solid and of liquid manures seem simply to have 
‘abused one another, and eventually it led to no practical 
result. It was, however, enlivened by a bitter attack by Mr. 
Sydney upon Mr. Chadwick, for the gross mis-statements— 
not to use a shorter word—of Mr. F. O. Ward at Brussels, 
which Mr. Chadwick felt to be so perfectly justified, that he 
| precipitately left the room without attempting a reply. It is, 
| perhaps, worthy of notice that the official records of this dis- 
,cussion contain but a very slight allusion to Mr. Sydney’s 
merciless exposure of Mr. Ward’s Brussels’ exhibition ; and 
this small fact ought, we conceive, to make the public cautious 
in the degree of credit it attaches to the said records ; which, it 
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to the friends “‘ in council.” Alas! “‘ nusquam tuta fides’’—the 
Society of Arts is beginning to learn how “‘ to cook”’ a report, 
|we fear; and it shows symptoms of desiring to shield the 
‘reputation of its friends from the attacks they have provoked. 
And this may be said, moreover, without reference to the 
| twaddle and nonsense great men utter on the occasion of these 
' discussions, which, after all, are totally valueless for any real 
' scientific purpose. 





IS A DRAWBRIDGE A BRIDGE? 
| Taz Municipal Chamber of Hamburg and the Gas Company 
of that city have been agitated about a matter which depends 
| substantially for its solution on the answer to the question at 
ithe head of this article—Is a drawbridge a bridge? When 
| the platform is lowered, to connect the opposite roadways, it 
|is, for all the purposes of traffic, a veritable bridge. When the 
platform is raised, the structure, though it ceases to be a bridge 
| in esse, nevertheless remains a bridge in posse ; but, whether 
{in posse or in esse, as regards ordinary traffic, it can never 
| Serve to carry gas-pipes across the water; and, looking at the 
question from that point of view, the Gas Company of Ham- 
burg deny that it is a bridge at all. 

The dispute has arisen in this manner :—When the Gas Com- 
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: would appear, are made “ comfortable,” in the blue-book style, ‘ 


pany, in 1844, entered into their contract to light Hamburg 
for thirty years, great alterations were in contemplation in the 
town, the port, and the harbour; and it formed part of the 
contract that the Gas Company should remove the gas-pipes 
when the progress of public works, such as the reconstruction 
of bridges, their repair, &c., required it, at their own cost. At 
present, the principal main is carried by a fixed bridge across 
the moat that separates the gas-works from the city; but the 
Senate and Burghers have decided to remove that bridge, and 
to erect a drawbridge in its place. The Gas Company have 
consequently been called upon, in accordance with the terms 
of their contract, to remove the main from the existing bridge, 
and to lay it-down in the bed of the moat. The company 
refuse to comply, and attempt to justify their refusal by several 
evasive pleas, which afford instructive specimens of legal 
quibbling. In the first place, they take the high ground of 
disputing the necessity of the proposed alterations, contending 
that the company are only bound to remove their pipes in the 
case of necessary improvements, and that no decision of the 
governing body can invalidate “‘ the indisputable private rights 
of the Gas Company.” They contend that the proposed 
erection of a drawbridge, in place of a fixed one, is practically 
not a reconstruction, but the removal of a bridge without any 
substitute, since they will not recognise any structure as a 
bridge that is unfitted for carrying gas-pipes ; and, by way of 
giving the coup de grace to the requisition of the Municipal 
Chamber, the company furthermore contend that it is abso- 
lately impracticable to lay down the principal main in the bed 
of the moat, and that no one can be obliged to do an impossi- 
bility ; or, as the lawyers phrase it in Latin, impossibilium 
nulla est obligatio. 

The Tribunal of Commerce, before whom the case was 
taken by the Municipal Chamber, have decided against all the 
pleas of the company, with the exception of the last one, which 
now remains for further consideration ; the onus of proving the 
impossibility of laying the main in the bed of the moat being 
thrown upon the company. To produce proof of an impossi- 
bility is not an easy matter under any circumstances ; and, in 
the present case, it may be supposed the company will find it 
especially difficult, considering that the alleged impossibility 
has been accomplished again and again in this country. They 
will have to ignore the facts, that at Portsea, Portsmouth, and 
Weymouth, gas mains are carried under water without detri- 
ment to the lighting of those places; that the quays along the 
river at Liverpool are brilliantly illuminated by gas conveyed 
through pipes carried under the docks; and that the port of 
Hull, with which Hamburg holds such constant intercourse, 
is likewise lighted in the manner which, according to the Gas 


Hamburg. There is, in reality, no engineering difficulty in 
laying down gas-pipes under water which may not be overcome 
by a moderate outlay; and, so far from there being an impos- 
sibility about the undertaking, or any serious danger to the 
regular lighting of the town, every gas-work presents nume- 
rous instances of pipes descending, and being carried below 
the level of the water in the tank, and then rising again in- 
side the tank ; which is practically the character of the change 
required to be made in the gas-pipe at Hamburg. It seems quite 
clear that the company are bound by their contract to comply 
with the requisition of the Municipal Chamber, and that there is 
no reasonable pretext for evasion on the plea of impossibility. 
That the contract has not been a losing one, is evident from 
the high price of the company’s shares. Though the condition 
of being compelled to remove the pipes in accordance with the 
alterations in an improving city is an onerous one, especially 


deliberately, with compensating prospects, which have hitherto 
been fully realised; and the attempt to evade responsibility 
by litigious objections is not creditable to a respectable body, 
who have undertaken to fulfil a public duty. 








Circular to Gas Compantes. 


In compliance with a suggestion received from several influential 
quarters, we have determined to publish an extra edition, contain- 
ing a full report of the adjourned general meeting of the Great 
Central Gas Company, to be held this evening. Persons wishing 
for copies will please to remit the value in postage stamps to the 
Publisher, No. 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 








Tue proceedings of the extraordinary general meeting of the 


Company’s plea, cannot possibly be effected in the port of! 


under the circumstances now required, it was entered into |! 
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Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company, held on the 19th 
instant, disclose a state of affairs which augurs unfavour- 
ably for an early solution of the difficulties in which that 
company is placed by the severance of its connection with its 
energetic, but, as experience has proved, too sanguine projector. 
The directors appear to be divided into two parties, nearly 
balanced in point of numbers, but in which the minority, by 
| the influence, talents, and respectability of its members, fairly 
outweighs the majority, and threatens to carry the great body 
of the shareholders with it. Acting under the influence of Mr. 
Charles Pearson, the majority of the directors affect to believe 
that Mr. Croll’s original calculations have been verified by his 
six years’ experience; and, trusting to the possibility of an- 
other victim being found who is indiscreet enough to make a 
portion of his remuneration dependent upon the dividend paid 
by the company, they apparently ignore the admitted fact, that 
Mr. Croll’s contract for the supply of gas at Is. 9d. per 1000 
feet is a losing one under present circumstances, and thus wil- 
fully shut out the light which experience would throw upon 
| the fiction of untried theories, We have had too intimate 
an acquaintance with the chairman’s happy mode of cajoling 
his constituents to p!ace any reliance upon his assertion, that a 
continued and permanent supply of gas at Is. 9d. per 1000 feet 
|' is assured, unless ihe name of the adventurous contractor is an- 
| nounced, and the conditions of his offer are made public. It is 
not impossible that Mr. Flintoff, of Fleet Street pamphleteering 
‘notoriety (who is now engaged in gulling the credulous citizens 
, of Dublin into the belief that they ought to be supplied with 
gas at 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet), may be the “ coming man.” 
‘“‘ Eminent” he undoubtedly is, after a fashion ; and an offer 
from him would answer just as well as from any one else, as a 
_ bait for coaxing recusant shareholders into an amalgamation 
which professes to guarantee 10 per cent. dividends and the 
supply of gas at 4s. per 1000 feet. If the chairman’s repre- 
sentations are sincere, then Mr. Bennoch and those who act 
with him are perfetcly justified in the opposition they have 
raised to the proposed measure. They very naturally argue, 
Why adopt the gross revenue as the basis of the calculation, 
_when you know that we can manufacture gas at 20 or 25 per 
cent, less than our proposed partners are able to produce it ? 
To this no satisfactory answer has been given ; and it is evident 
_to us that the originators and supporters of the measure are not 
sincere in their assertions. Their policy appears to be, in the 
first place, to neutralise any threatened opposition to the 
| amalgamation, by impressing the public with the belief that the 
| supply of gas at 4s. per 1000 feet is for ever secured ; and, if 
_ the various expedients suggested for taking up Mr. Croll’s con- 
ij tracts break down—as they inevitably must—an attempt will 
|, then be made to raise the price. We, on the contrary, main- 
|, tain that the first step should have been to ascertain how much 
| of the 8 per cent. dividend, which the shareholders have 
_ recently received, has been paid out of the contractor’s pocket 
| 
| 
| 








|| —for to this point it must ultimately come : contractor after 
contractor may try his hand, but every change of system will 
‘occasion fresh issues of shares, till the whole capital is ex- 
hausted ; and then the question as to the actual cost of gas 
| must be ‘solved. 


| 
of the threatened opposition, is more than doubtful; but, what- 


ever may be the result, we feel constrained to record our regret 
that the City of London Gas Company should ever have been 
parties to a project which is based upon principles they have 
constantly repudiated, and which their own experience proves 
_to be fallacious. With them amalgamation is not a necessity. 
_ The vicinity of the new Victoria Docks offers far greater faci- 
lities for the eccnomical manufacture of gas than is possessed 
by Bow Common ; and, if 4s. is to continue to be the price of 
gas in the City of London, it is clearly to their interest to re- 
| move their manufacturing plant to the former locality in pre- 
ference to the latter. 


| It is with unfeigned pleasure that we are able to direct the 
attention of our readers to the report, which appears in its 
|| proper place in our columns, of the opinion given by the Lord 
|| Chancellor in the long-litigated case of Broadbent against-the 
| Imperial Gas Company. Nothing, as it seems to us, can be 
‘more clear or judicious than the various conclusions arrived at 
|| by the Chancellor, after a cursory examination of the evidence 
| adduced on both sides; and it is satisfactory to find that the 
| views we ventured to develop, in reference to this subject, a few 
|, Weeks ago, are in perfect accordance with the verdict of the 


| Whether the amalgamation scheme can be carried in the face * 


pressed our conviction that the decision of an arbitrator neither 
had, nor can ever have, the same force and significance as the | 
verdict of a jury; that, in fact, it is a totally different thing, | 
and possesses only a restricted and temporary meaning, as evi- | 





denced by the circumstance that from it there is no appeal to a 
“court of error.” ‘This position is singularly corroborated by | 
the language of the Lord Chancellor: ‘<I take it,” says he, “ to |, 
be clear, at least according to the old practice of this court, | 
that a person making a complaint, being a manufacturer of one 
commodity, and seeking to restrain the manufacturer of another || 
commodity, because it is a nuisance, was bound, first of all, to } 
establish that it was a nuisance by a frial at law.” Than 
which nothing in the world can be more in unison with the es- 
tablished principles of our constitution, exactly as nothing could 
be more opposed to those principles than the doctrine, that the 
decision of any one man, arbitrator or other authority, could || 
deprive a subject of this realm of his common right to carry | 
on any manufacture whatever. The mere idea is preposterous, 
and ought to put us on our guard against that encroaching 
spirit of centralisation which threatens the extinction of what 
the Lord Chancellor properly calls ‘‘ the old practice.” 

Then, again, with respect to the value of the scientific evidence | 
adduced on both sides, the Lord Chancellor seems to have 
maintained a most praiseworthy notion of equality, and to have | 
put the “ very high names of professors” upon a simple foot- 
ing of common sense that speaks volumes for his Lordship’s 
integrity and judgment, and realises the operation of that ex- | 
cellent proverb, ‘‘/n verba magistri, non esse jurandum.”’ 

By far the most important part of this decision is, how- 
ever, that which relates to the application of the ‘‘ Lands’ 
Clauses Act” in all matters connected with damage occasioned 
by gas-works in whose private acts this public act has been in- 
corporated ; and we have very little doubt that this con- 
struction of that act will be found perfectly legal and constitu- 
tional. Where a right of compulsory purchase is not given, | 
it is clear that no other remedy would meet the innate require- | 
ments of the case than the decision of a jury of peers, fortified | 
as that decision might be by the practical employment of the | 
right vested in the jury, of giving compensation for the ut- 








|| highest equity authority in the realm. At that time, we ex- 


most possible injury a plaintiff could ever sustain in any speci- 
ficcase. What, for instance, could have been easier than for the | | 
jury called together, in the first instance, to have awarded to 
the plaintiff, Broadbent, the value of all the cabbages and ra- 
dishes which by possibility could ever have been injured in his 
garden during the entire continuance of his lease? Here would 
have been at once an end of the litigation; and we venture to 
assert, without the slightest fear of contradiction, that not only 
all the cabbages which by possibility could ever have been in- 
jured, but which, by the most exaggerated possibility, could 
ever have been grown, would not have come to half the value 
of the money already squandered away upon this contemptible 
squabble. ‘The thanks, not only of the gas world, but of so- 
ciety at large, are due to the directors of the Imperial Gas | 
Company for their manly firmness in defending their company | 
from this extortion. 


Conmunicated Articles. 


SUBSTANCE OF A CONVERSATION BETWEEN 

CHARLES PEARSON, ESQ, AND THE “MAN OF 

PANCRAS LANE,” | 
RESPECTING A CERTAIN PROPOSED “ CONGLOMERATION.” j 
“ Forte sub arguta consederat ilice Pancras: 
Compulerantque greges Corydon et Thyrsis in unum: 
Thyrsis oves; Corydon distentas lacte capellas: 
Ambo fiorentes etatibus, Arcades ambo, 
Et cantare pares, et respondere parati.” *—Vire. 

The Man: Oh! my dear Charles, how delighted I am to see | 
you! pray tell me by what fortunate combination of circumstances | 
do I now find you skulking about the pestilential regions of | 
“ monopoly” and “bad gas: Reh what is the object of your) 

rowling visit, and “ what good it is to do to either gas share- 
sien or consumers? Will it either increase the dividends, or | 
give us increased security for their continuance at the present) 
rate ? Will it give the public cheaper or better gas? Will it, | 
in short, do anybody any good at any time ?” 

Mr. Pearson : “ Upon my honour (!), my dear sir, you are al-| 
most as prompt and peremptory” as if you held a “ draught upon | 
Aldgate Pump,” and were resolved, in Shylock style, to enforce | 
its payment at the Dr. Johnson’s Tavern in Fleet Street : you | 
forget, perhaps, those divine lines of Hudibras, which inform us | 
that— 














“ There was an ancient sage philosopher | 
Who had read Alexander Ross over; | 
And swore the world, without a joke, 


Was made of coals, and gas, and coke.” 
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Now, my dear sir, “ apply the anecdote to yourself,” and tell me 
out of your “ condescending goodness” how, in the * multifarious 
and mutufarious” changes which have come over my “ Tree,” I am 
|to answer the questions you have put to me? 

The Man: “I have a special right to ask these questions, be- 
|cause ” I remember a Dialogue or pamphlet, dated February 17th, 
| 1849, in which you say, “ Let them (the gas monopolists) sell their 
|works at a valuation, in the manner contemplated in their aet, for 
the companies can have no right to demand payment for the sums 
they have uselessly expended beyond the eaisting value of their 
property. When the invention of an improved machine supersedes 
those formerly in use, the public are not called upon to pay the cost 
of the supernnuated machinery thus displaced; neither have the 
|gas compauies a right to demand compensation, if enterprising in- 
|ventors have discovered the means of furnishing the public with 
| better gas at a cheaper rate.” What I wish, therefore, to know is, 
whether you have now come down amongst these “ superannuated 
machines” to buy their works at a valuation, in the manner con- 
, templated in their act ? 

Mr. Pearson: It is evident to me that you have not failed to 
appreciate the force of the enlightened poetical quotation contained 
|in my last answer; to one so experienced as yourself I need hardly, 
therefore, point out “ what a medley of opinions have been broached 
|| upon the creation of gas.” Sanconiathon, Manetho, Berosus, 
|j and Ocellus Lucanus have all attempted it in vain. The latter bas 

these words—* Anarchon ara kai atelutaion to pan,” which imply 
that all plum-puddings and gas-works have neither beginning nor 
‘end. Maunetho, also, who lived about the time of Nebucadon Asser 
|—Asser being a Syriac word, usually applied as a surname to the 





say, formed a conjecture equally absurd ; for, as we usually say, “Zh, 


the world like pamphlets. But, I ask pardon, I am straying from 


borough.” 
an answer from yourself. 


exhausted: indeed I scarcely know what to add to that which I 
have already written; but the thought strikes me (beautiful alle- 
gory !) thatif you will treat me like an old pump worked dry in sum- 
mer, and will just wet the sucker with a few inquisitive questions, 
| you may, perhaps, obtain the information you seek.”— Vide 
| “Second Dialogue, April 5th, 1849.” 
| The Man: Well, then, I will “ wet the sucker” with 14d. per 
1000 cubic feet, in order to draw up some information as to the 
origin of our meeting here together upon this monopolised ground 


txt | they say in Dublin: let us be friends, then, and I will send you 
Mr. Pzarson: “ It seems to me that the subject is thoroughly | 


| his name—“upon my honour vou shall.” Mrs. Glass says, “ First! 


‘|of the City Gas Company: what is your object, Charles, in coming | 


|| to this antiquated locality ? 

Mr. Pearson: Do you know the difference betwixt obfuscation, 
| conglomeration, amalgamation, and mystification ? 

(| The Man: Not exactly; but I take it for granted that they 
| may all occasionally mean the same thing. 
|| Mr. Pearson: Don’t guess again, or you will guess wrong; and 
, now, then, I am here for an amalgamation. 

The Man: What! an amalgamation with the old company ? 
|, Am I to understand that you propose to engraft your “ Tree” with 
|\the decaying trunk of an extinct monopoly? That, in fact, you 

consider your 8 per cent. dividend as only equal to a 24 one ? 

Mr. Pearson: “Stop, stop, my friend, or as Hudibras says,” 

“ Festina lente—not too fast, 
For haste, the proverb says, makes waste.” 

I can and will answer all these questions in a very few words; and 
as to my “ Tree,” what matter how it is “ grafted,” so long as the 
| produce is increased? The amalgamation I propose will probably 
| effect the conglomeration of all our interests, the obfuscation of all 
|the shareholders, and the complete mystification of the public at 
\large. Nothing can be more just than such a mode of distributing the 
| proposed amalgamation, “ though I know that unwise and unjust 
|men” will come to on opposite conclusion. The value of the 

Great Central capital is £206,250, and that of the City Company 

£175,000; but nothing can be easier than to run up the price of 
the City shares by the same process so successfully adopted witb 
regard to the Central, and then the eapitals will be equal: not 
| that I am an advocate for equality, which the French call égalité, 
jand the Latins, eguiparatio, or, as we might say in vulgar par- 
jlance, “ half-and-half,” whereas I have hitherto had only “ one- 
| third,” as you very well know. 
| The Man: I am aware that you have received from Mr. Croll 
|@ substantial recompense for your gratuitous assistance, and I 
know something of the process by which shares are elevated in 
the market; but are you serious when you tell me, as I find you 
do in your recent pamphlet, that “ a large sum stands to the debit 
of capital in the accounts of the Great Central for expenses which 
have been paid by the City Company out of revenue?” Or, in 
other words, that the latter company has manfully paid off its just 

a whilst the first has merely incurred one debt to discharge 
another. 

Mr, Pearson: Such is the actual condition of things; but I do 
not wish the public to see through that business at present: we 
are unfortunately afflicted with a knot of “moon-struck” share- 
holders, who believe that “all is gold which glitters,” and who, 














| another “ public penance end absolution ?” 
kings of that country,as Teglet Phael-Asser, Nabon-Asser—he, [I | 


to biblion kubernetes,” which signifies that, “books will never teach | 
| of securing the favour of the unthinking.” 


the question; you shall have an answer from Solomon Flaw- | 


The Man: I shall be much better content, Mr. Pearson, with | 


therefore, prattle about 8 per cent. dividends as if they really be- 
lieved in them; but you and I, my dear sir, know very well where 
this dividend has hitherto come from; and we also know that the 
“ old pump” is quite dry, and the “ sucker’ worn out. 

The Man: But, Mr. Pearson, “surely you are not, at your time 
of life, going to make shipwreck of your former fume,” by ad- 
mitting the utter fallacy of all your past assertions! *“ Your fel- 
low-citizens expect consistency at your hands.” 

Mr. Pearson : “I thank you,” my dear Pancras Lane friend, 
“ for your reminder as to the part 1 have formerly taken. Con- 
sistency in advocating former opinions is but a shabby virtue, if 
it be maintained after the facts and circumstances upou which 
those opinions were founded” have been thoroughly shown up and 
publicly exposed. “ It is, I dare say, very humiliating to a man 
who, like myself, stands tolerably well in his own esteem, to have 
to do penance before the public by acknowledging his errors, and 
asking for absolution ;” but the bubble has burst, just as you 
always said it would, and now I must patch it up as well as I 
can: this is the real truth of the matter; and since I know that 
Mr. Timothy Tyrrell is a prodigious admirer of your policy, pray | 
say a kind word for me in that direction, and you shall have the} 
odd halfpenny, “ upon my honour” you shall. Tyrrell and I got| 
up a kind of * usquebach” friendship on the banks of the “ Liffey,” | 
but I am afraid to trust in this [rish cement. Now, you have 
only to say the word, and all will be right. 

The Man: Well, Mr. Pearson, I should not, perhaps, object to! 
say a word in your favour; but how am I to be certain that your 
consistency will not again beeame “ a shabby virtue,” and require | 








Mr. Pearson: There is no fear of that: you know how far I 
am to be trusted, and I assure you, “upon my honour,” that I 
will not change again, even if “ it may serve the clap-trap purpose | 
You must, as a me-: 
dical man, see that, though “ my ruddy face and cheerful counte- 
nance conceal from cursory observers the real state of the mind 
within,” that I am in an awful “ fix,” like “a pig in a gate,” as 


a printed copy of all my Dialogues, and, may be, something more 
solid for yourself. 

The Man: Thank you; but I must first know the name of the 
new contractor at 1s. 9d. per 1900. 

Mr. Pzarson: Bless you! [ cannot teil you for my life—“ upon | 
my honour” I cannot. The fact is—there have been no recent es-| 
capes from St. Luke’s; and you know that till then the contract | 
wust remain open. But the moment we get a flat, you shall know! 


catch your hare, then skin it,”—that’s my plan exactly. 

The Man: Tell me, then, what fault you had to find with your} 

late contractor, to whom you formerly dedicated your “ Second Dia- 
logue” in such glowing language ? | 
Mr. Pearson: Oh! I don’t wish to part with him; it is he who | 
will not go on any longer with us. Between ourselves, he can’t | 
afford it, and there have been no profits for anybody—no fruit, in| 
short—ever since the ‘“‘ coal contract” was out. That is a painful 
position, you know, sir. 
The Man: Well, but in common justice, as well as common sense, 
when you are aware that this contractor has been losing money by 
his contract, why not offer him something reasonable to induce 
him to continue ?—his name, his reputation, his interest and his 
feelings are all engaged in your service, and you yourself have 
borne testimony to his ability and integrity. 

Mr. Pearson: My dear, sir, when Cesar heard that Cinna, the 
poet, was mobbed in one of the back slums of Rome, he instautly 
exclaimed— 

Oh, crickey ! I shouldn’t like to a bin er 

Poet, like that ’ere misfortnate sinner—(Cinna). 
You see the play upon the word, eh! Very clever that; very 
clever. Czesar was a wonderful person; and when he came to 
Dover he found the heights covered with armed savages, one of 
whom was found there lately, and is to be hanged. 

The Man: Cesar, sir, was, no doubt, very clever, but not suf- 
ficiently so to answer my present purpose; and, therefore, I want 
a reply to the last question. 








At this moment the dialogue was cut short by the entrance 
upon the scene of a band of Bennochites, armed with the “ old 
sticks,” which formerly constituted the emblem of the Central Com- 
pany. On sight of these rioters the great C. P. became ghastl 
pale, and rushed with suicidal aspect towards the Fleet Ditch, fol- 
lowed by his howling tormentors. “ The Man” quietly wended 
his way to Pancras Lane, for the purpose of again fitting up his 
photometer. 


NOTICE ON THE EXTRACTION OF THE FERTILISING 
MATTERS CONTAINED IN SEWERAGE WATERS. 
By M. Herve Manooy. 

The discharge of the sewerage of large towns into rivers is 
attended by the twofold disadvantage of injuring the purity of 
their waters by the contamination produced by the matters it con- 
tains, and of depriving agriculture of a considerable quantity of 
fertilising matter which is allowed to flow into the sea. 

It has often been proposed to employ sewerage waters for the 
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irrigation of cultivated lands. A few well-known instances prove 
the advantage which is to be gained by this plan, when the nature 
of the locality, and the quantity of the sewerage ay | render it 
applicable; but in most cases, and particularly in the case of 
Paris, an attentive consideration of the question leads us to the 
conclusion that the expense of collecting, storing, and distributing 
the sewerage waters, would greatly exceed their value as manure, 
because they contain only a few grains of azote in every cubic 
ard. 

It is not therefore advisable, in general, to distribute sewerage 
waters directly over the surface of the ground, in order to bring 
into use their fertilising principles. Still less should we attempt 
to concentrate or filter them; but they must be subjected to a 
process of precipitation, in order to extract economically, and in a 
small compass, their more useful portions. An experienced Eng- 
lish engineer, Mr. Wicksteed, has, upon these principles, under- 
taken the solution of the problem respecting the application of the 
sewerage-waters. He remarked that the addition of a smal] quan- 
{tity of milk of lime to these liquids produced a precipitate easily 
collected; and by this means the waters were rapidly cleared and 
4 disinfected, and the greater part of the fertilising ingredients ex- 
{tracted in a small compass. 

In the large establishment organised in England, at Leicester, a 
'| town of 65,000 inhabitants, the sewerage matter, mixed with lime, 
‘is introduced into a reservoir wherein the precipitate is deposited. 
This deposit, in the state of liquid mud, is continuously drawn out 





‘by means of an Archimedean screw, and subjected to the action of 
drying machines on the centrifugal principle, and transformed into 
‘a paste of a consistence sufficient to allow it to be moulded at once 
| into bricks, which are dried without difficulty in the open air. 
|By means of extremely ingenious machines, invented by Mr. 
| Wicksteed, the conversion of the sewerage matter into a trans- 
‘parent liquid, and into solid bricks composed of valuable manure, 
‘is thus effected without any offensive smell, and in an establish- 
/ ment remarkable for its cleanliness, 

The results obtained at Leicester appeared to me at once so 
‘remarkable and so unusual, that I have examined whether the 
; same process would be applicable at Paris, and what might be its 
importance as regards the manufacture of manure. 

| f have not been able to make an analysis of the sewerage waters 
lof Leicester before and after the action of the lime. I have only 
‘examined a sample of the solid product obtained from it. It con- 


* tained :— 
| Product in Dry 


Natural State. Product. 
Water, evaporated at 110 degrees .. .. .. 12°00 
‘ Sediment, insoluble in dilute hydrochloric acid 13:25 15:05 
._Alumina, phosphates, and peroxide of iron . 8:25 9°37 
PRS! oc neg. is oe: eer, oe ee 51-97 
ee ee ne ae ee traces. 
| Azote (without including that of the ammo- ) 
| nical salts) -.  0:558000 ° 1:10 1:25 


| Azote of the ammoniacal salts..  0°544666 } 
| Volatile products, not including the azote, ) oie pom 
| carbonic acid, and other matters .. j salen 33:36 





| 

| 100-00 100-00 
This substance, when treated with acids, effervesced strongly, and 
gave out a slight odour of hydrosulphuric acid. 

Considered as manure, one ton of this substance contains as 
much azote as 23 tons of ordinary farm-yard manure, or as 150 lbs. 
| of guano, containing 15 per cent. of azote. 

In order to ascertain whether the sewerage water of Paris would 
give, when treated with lime, similar results to that of Leicester, 
I procured some water from the sewer in the Rue de Rivoli. It 
contained in each litre— 





¥ ? Grammes, 
Matter Mi WOIGHON... © oc tc te ce ee 1242 
Solid matter in suspension.. .. .. «2 «. 0°484 
1:726 


The free ammonia of the sewerage water, in its natural state, 
‘was measured by collecting, with ordinary care, the products of 
‘distillation in sulphuric acid. The azote contained in the product 
|resulting from the evaporation of the liquid to dryness, was mea- 
+ sured in the ordinary manner; and it was found that 1 litre of 
ithe water analysed contained— 





Azote, of the freeammonia.. .. .. .. .. 0:0389 
Azote, of the solid product .. .. .. .. .. 00192 
00581 


Such is the composition, so far as regards the point under con- 
‘sideration, of the liquid obtained from the sewer of the Rue de 
‘Rivoli, on which were made the further experiments about to be 
| described. 

1 litre of the sewerage water was poured into a certain number 
of vessels, each made to contain about 13 litre. 
| Different quantities of lime were added to these liquids, the lime 
being weighed perfectly dry, and afterwards slacked with a little 
distilled water. A very rapid precipitation took place, presenting 
, the same appearances as in the case of the Leicester sewerage, in 


litre of sewerage water. Both these liquids, when drawn off, con- 
tained exactly the same proportion of free ammonia—viz., 0-037 g. 
to the litre, which is equal to 0°30 g. of azote. The residue of the 
evaporation of these two liquids weighed 0-978 g. per litre. 
~ The liquid employed contained, as we have seen, 1°726 g. of solid 
matter in each litre, of which 1-242 g. were in solution. The lime, 
therefore, produced the rapid precipitation of 0°748g. of solid 
matter in each litre, composed of— 

Solid matters in suspension .. .. .. . 0-484 
Solid matters in solution.. .. .. .. «2 +. 0264 


0°748 

Thus, the lime produces the precipitation of nearly one-fourth of 
the matter in solution. The water, after the precipitation, was be- 
sides perfectly limpid, colourless, and without smell. The residue 
of the evaporation of the liquid, drawn of after the precipitation 
by the lime, contained 0°837 
0:00818 of azote to the litre of the clarified liquid. 

The precipitate formed by the lime, being collected on a strainer, 








Now, we obtain in each litre, including the 0-4 g. of lime, and 
the carbonic acid absorbed by part of that base, about 1°52 g. of | 
this precipitate, which gives about 0°1824 of azote to the litre of 
clarified liquid. 

By combining the foregoing numbers, we perceive that the azote 
contained in one litre of sewerage water, after the preciptation by 
the lime, is apportioned in the following manner, viz. :— 

From solid matters in solution .. . . +. 00082 





From the free ammonia in the clarified liquid .. 00306 
From the precipitate produced by the lime .. 00182 
0:0570 


which figure approaches, as closely as is possible in investigations 
of this nature, to the total quantity of azote (0°058) found in 1 litre 
of the liquid in its natural state. 

Thus, the lime precipitates nearly 30 per cent. of the azote con- 
tained in the sewerage water; but it does not appear to produce 


is conjectured that important improvements might be effected 

in this respect. It is very probable that by the addition of a little 
phosphate of lime, and of a magnesian lime, much more of the azote 
might be collected. 
Until the experiments commenced in England shall have deter- 
mined the value, as manure, of the products obtained by the pro- 
cess under consideration, we can be guided only by the theoretical 
estimates which preceded them. It would be especially desirable 
that the city of Paris, which has never hesitated to make any 
sacrifices in order to ascertain the value of sewerage products as 
manure, should procure a small quantity of the Leicester manure, 
in order to subject it to some practical experiments. This would 
be the most essential element in estimating the value of this process 
for precipitating the contents of sewerage waters. 
xperiments made in England appear to prove that the matter 
obtained is a strong manure, but slow in action, and of long dura- 
tion in the effects produced. 
I am strongly of opinion that it would be easy to combine with 
this manure under consideration some very active nitrates (this 
has not been tried in England) of very small cost, which would 
thus give to the product in question a much greater value than it 
possessed when employed directly as manure. 
The sewers of Paris carry off and cause the loss, annually, of a 
ov of fertilising matters containing nearly 1100 tons of azote. 
his is a very considerable loss to agriculture, which might be 
diminished in a great degree by the process just described. 





Correspondence, 


THE OXIDE OF IRON AND REVIVICATION PROCESSES. 

Srr,—I have perused, with much interest (in your Journat of 
the 9th inst.), the evidence given in the case of “ Hills versus the 
London Gas Company,” wherein you arrive at conclusions (based 
on the evidence before you) from which I must be excused for dis- 
senting ; feeling, as I do, that you have not awarded “ Honour to 
whom honour is due ;” which may be accounted for on the sup- 
position that the claims of the original patentee were not brought 








under your notice. 


r cent. of azote, which is equal to |; 


and dried in the sun, contained per cent.— 
Product 
Product supposed 
Sun-dried. Dry. | 
Water evaporated at 110 degrees .. .. .. 2°20 } 
= insoluble in dilute hydrochloric 8-25 8-43 || 
Alumina, phosphates, and peroxide of iron.. 7:25 7-41}; 
ag! ie cp ae ee. ee ee oe xe ee 34°51 |} 
CS OS a eee eee traces. } 
Azote (without including that of the ammo- 
SOMONE MRIS ww oc. cc ce co | OBBT 117 1:20 
= = ammoniacal salts 0-336 ia ™ i 
olatile products, not including the azote, ) , ‘ 
carbonic acid, and other matters .% as .. GS 
100-00 100:00 


~ sensible effect on the free ammonia which these waters contain. |} 
t 
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} those samples which contained 0-4 g. and 0°5g. of pure lime to the 
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| From the evidence referred to, I learn that the claimants for the 
| processes of purifying sulphuretted gas by the application of an 
| oxide of iron, and the “ revivifieation” of the said oxide, were, for the 
' former, Mr. Croll, whose patent isdated 1840, Mr. R. Laming’s, 1847, 
| Mr. F. Hills for both processes, 1849, and Mr. Laming’s (and his 
|partner, Mr. F, J. Evans) subsequent patent in the year 1850; 
|while my patent, claiming the application of both the oxide of 
'of iron and revivification processes was secured to me so far back 
|as January, 1818, being about 22 years earlier than Mr. Croll, 29 
| before Mr. Laming, 31 years before Mr. Hills, and about 32 years 
| before Messrs. Laming and Evans. Wishing to be charitable in my 
conclusions, I would observe, that the aforesaid claimants either did 
ordidnot know anything of the old Palmer patent ; in the former case, 
| the patentees, their agents, or advisers, would of course satisfy 
[themselves that their subsequent claims were not the same as 


‘( those specified in the year 1818. Ifthe latter was the fact, then 


| they are one and all exonerated from having knowingly and in- 
| tentionally infringed the Palmer patent. In spite, however, of the 
{said conviction, I really think it very remarkable that so many 
| parties should appear to be thus careless (pardon the remark) of 
| their individual interests. 
| It must be perceived that pecuniary motives in no way induce 
|me now to re-open the question of claims, as my patent expired in 
| 1832, and thus became public property nearly a quarter of a cen- 
|tury before the nonsuit of the plaintiff in this action, 

The following extracts, from the valuable remarks with which 
| you have favoured the scientific world, must be my apology for thus 
intruding myself, and I shall feel obliged by their early publica- 
tion in your JoURNAL :— 
| The evidenee adduced at the trial, you remark, “ most singularly 
‘confirms the conclusions we arrived at, and published in this Jour- 
| NAL, three years ago, ascribing to Mr. Croll the merit of having first 
| suggested the use of oxide of iron in the purification of gas; whilst 
to Mr. F. J. Evans they award the remarkable discovery of what is 
now Called ‘ revivification,’ or the process by which the oxide of iron 
ean be used over and over again a great many times in succession, 
and to which alone we are indebted for the practical application of a 
system evidently destined to revolutionise the purification, not only 
of gas, but also of sewerage airs and waters, and many other sul- 
phuretted combinations.” 

Again, “ As matters now stand, the entire merit of revivification 
rests with Mr. Evans; and whether it be regarded in the light of a 
mere accident, or as the result of acute perception conjoined to 
— reasoning, is equally deserving the gratitude of the gas 
world.” 2 

I now transcribe extracts from my patent dated Jan 15, 1818, with 
which I should never have troubled you but for the paragraphs 
| Just quoted. 
| First, “ My mode of purifying is applicable to all those inflam- 
mable gases which are obtained from the distillation of pit coal, 
coal tar, or other substance capable of producing gas similar in 
—* when the gas happens to be contaminated with sul- 
_phur.” 
| “ The gas may be made by any of the usual processes, and is to 
| be conveyed in pipes to a condenser or refrigeratory, to deprive it of 
\its tar, ammoniacal liquor, and condensible ingredients” (which I 
|observe is claimed by Mr. Croll as a requisite apn sags | before 
| exposing the sulphuretted gas to the action of the oxide of iron); 
te from thence it is to be conveyed to one of my purifiers, made of 

cast iron, or other material that will stand the action of heat.” 

“ This purifying vessel is to be nearly filled with the fragments 
or refuse clippings of sheet iron, tinned iron plates, or any oxide of 
iron at a minimum of oxidation, such as common clay, or argilla- 
|cious iron ore, or finery cinders, or black oxide of iron; and when 
(80 filled and heated, the gas must pass through it, which will effect 

a partial decomposition of the sulphuretted hydrogen, to complete 
ich, it must pass into a box or cistern of cold water,” from which 
“ the gas will flow perfectly pure.” 

“ The operation of this method of purification must be obvious 
to these who are acquainted with chemistry, for it will be readil 
bserved that the sulphuretted hydrogen contained in the gas wi 
| be decomposed by the action of heat, and the substances employed, 
| nto hydrogen and sulphuric acid, while at the same time no sul- 
phurous acid can escape the agents to which the crude gas is ex- 
posed.” This embraces my first claim. 


| 2. “ Whenever it is ascertained by small or chemical tests that 
the gas does not come over completely purified, it will determine 
that the contents of the purifier are saturated, and the gas must be 
then turned off, by an arrangement of cocks or valves, to another 
| Purifier, similar in every respect to the one described, observing, 
that when one of the purifiers is thrown out of action, it need not 
have its contents removed, but merely exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere by the removal of its covers; and, as it is still kept red 
hot, it will, before the purifier just named becomes saturated, be 
again competent to purify the gas.” 

“ This method of proceeding must be invariably observed with 
each purifier, working them alternately, until it is ascertained that 
the metallic iron is rendered useless, in which case the purifier 
must be discharged of its contents, and replaced with fresh. 

Here, then, is, I presume, the process now termed “ the revivi- 























fication” of the metallic oxide. 
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By the means thus specified, the whole of the gas supplied for| 
lighting the town of Macclesfield was exclusively and satisfactorily | 
purified, upwards of thirty-five years ago. 

3. Reverting again to the evidence, I find that Mr. F. J. Evans, | 
when being examined by Sir F. Thesiger, stated, “ that he had) 
been drawing atmospheric air through lime into the purifier, for! 
the purpose of deodorising and driving off the sulphuretted hydro-| 
gen; and afterwards put up a pair of bellows and blew the air) 
through :” by so doing, I need scarcely remind Mr. Evans, that he 
was infringing another patent of mine (enrolled in October, ie 
because he was well acquainted with that fact. The same remar 
applies to Mr. F. Hills, who specified in his patent the very same 
invention about twelve months later than the date of my patent. 

How such extraordinary mistakes as these are to be accounted 
for when committed by scientific persons, who are as practically 
conversant with the patent laws as they are with the simple ques- 
tion of profit and loss, I must confess I am unable to account for. 

As to the oxide of iron “ revolutionising” the hydrated lime 
process of purification, I venture to affirm, would be a most serious 
mistake, for reasons I need not now explain. 

: G. H. Parser, C.E.. 


| 


20, Adelaide Row, Haverstock Mill, 
London, 20th Dee., 1856. 


HILLS vr. THE LONDON GAS COMPANY. 

Srr,—I observe in your Circular to Gas Companies, in your last 
number, that you state that this action for infringement which I 
brought against the London Gas Company has resulted in a non- 
suit; and you then infer that the case is at an end. The fact, 
however, is quite the reverse. The point taken by the Chief 
Baron is expressly reserved for the Court of Exchequer, in the first 
instance, and, if their decision is not satisfactory, then the question 
may be brought before the Judges of the two other courts sitting 
in the Exchequer Chamber. It is, therefore, quite obvious that 
this action is by no means settled, and that there will be a new 
trial. I therefore refrain from offering any remarks on your ob- 
servations on this matter, which I think are very unjust, — 
my right to this system of purification is established. 

Chemical Works, Deptford, Dec. 19, 1856. F, C. Hrs. 











Register of Mew. Patents. 


PROVISIONAL PROTECTION 
HAS BEEN GRANTED FOR THE UNDERMENTIONED PATENTS. 
2630.—Wixiiam Gossace, of Widnes, in the co. of Lancaster, chemist, 
for “‘ Improvements in the manufacture of carbonates of zinc, of iron, and 
of manganese, and in the useful applieation of such carbonates.” Novy. 8, 
1856, 
2754.—Avueuste Marniev Maurice De Bercevin, of Sermon Lane, in 
the City of London, chemist, for “4 method, or methods, of purifying 
coal without decarbonisation.” Nov. 21, 1856. 
2788.—Cuar_es Epwin Heinxe, of Great Portland Street, in the co..of 
Middlesex, submarine engineer, for “ Improved apparatus for illuminat- 
ing oljects beneath the surface of water, or for giving light in mines and 
other places where combustible or explosive gases exist.”” Nov. 24, 1856. + 
2824.—Cuar_es Witu1aM Siemens, of John Street, Adelphi, in the eo 
of Middlesex, for “ Improvements in fluid meters’? Noy. 29, 1856. 


NOTICES HAVE BEEN GIVEN OF INTENTION TO PROCEED 
WITH THE UNDERMENTIONED PATENTS. 
1883.—GrorGce ANDERSON, of 22, Queen’s Road, Dalston, in the co. of 
Middlesex, gas engineer, for “ Improvements in the construction of taps 
or valves for regulating the passage of gas.’ Aug. 9, 1856. 

2630.—Wi11am Gossace, of Widnes, in the co. of Lancaster, chemist, 
for “‘ Improvements in the manufacture of carbonates of zinc, of irom, 
and of manganese, and in the useful application of such carbonates,” 
Nov. 8, 1856. 

2788.—Cuar.tes Epwimy Hernxkr, of Great Portland Street, in the co, 
of Middlesex, submarine engineer, for ‘‘ Improved apparatus for illu- 
minating objects beneath the surface of water, or for giving light in 
mines and other places where combustible or explosive gases exist,” 
Nov. 24, 1856, 

2842.—Grorce Jutivs Vertur, of Northam, in the town and co. of 
the town of Southampton, merchant's clerk, for “4x improvement ix 
deodorising sewerage waters and sewerage matter, when lime is used.” 
Dec. 1, 1856. 

2925.—Joun TuorNett, jun., of the New North Road, in the co. of 
Middlesex, licensed victualler, for “ Jinprovenents in gas-burners,” 
Dec. 9, 1856. f 


egal Entelligence. 


LORD CHANCELLOR'S COURT. 
Dec. 15, 1856. 
BROADBENT Uv. THE IMPERIAL GAS COMPANY. 

This case came on by way of appeal from Vice-Chancellor Wood, who, oa 
the dth of November last, granted a perpetual injunction against the com- 
pany, to restrain them from manufacturing gas 1n certain portions of their 
works at Fulham. It being an appeal from the above decree, the plaintiti's 
counsel exercised his right to begin. 

Mr. Setwyn (for the plaintiff stated the facts of the case. The plain- 
tiff was a market gardener, carrying on business at Fulham, close to the 
defendants’ works. The plaintiff's interest was that of a leaseholder for 20 
years, from 1836; but in 1850 he gota renewal for it till 1874. Previous to 
the year 1851, the defendants carried on their business at Fulham; but in 
consequence of the great demand for gas, they erected a new retort-house, 
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house; and in the year 1852, the whole of it came into operation. 
three times as large as the retort-house used previously, and had caused 
considerable damage to the plaintiff's crops, in consequence of the large 
volumes of smoke-gas and steam which were evolved. The greatest por- 
tion of the injury arose from sulphur, which was not extracted from the 
coal in the manufacture of gas. 
about half the sulphur remained in the coal; and when the retorts were 
emptied, the red-hot coal was dropped into cold water, and from this ope- 
ration sulphuretted hydrogen and noxious vapours arose, which were dis- 
tributed over the plaintiff's premises. He had suggested, when the matter 
was before the Vice-Chancellor, that the effect of this operation might very 
soon be known by shutting his Honour’s private room, and pouring cold 
water onthe fire. The scientific witnesses, he conceived, proved beyond all 
doubt, that the injury to the plaintiff's garden was caused by the defendants. 
gas-works; and it was a singular fact, that hardly any of those witnesses 
were cross-examined. The plaintiff himself had made an affidavit proving 
the special damage which he had sustained in his forcing ground. 

| The Lorp CHANCELLOR: When was the new retort-house first used ? 

Mr. Setwywn: In the autumnof 1852. The plaintiff, after writing several 
letters to the defendants, stating the injury he was sustaining, and having 
received no replies, was compelled to commence an action against the de- 
fendants. That action came on to be tried on the Sth of June, 1854, before 
Lord Chief Justice Jervis, who, after some evidence had been gone into, sug- 
gested that it had better be referred to an arbitrator; and also suggested 
that probably the arbitrator might see means to remedy the evils complained 
of, by stoping up some of the openings, or in some other mode. It was 
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tedly caused by the defendents’ work There 
was also the ev lu 


who spoke to the diminution in the value 
of the plainti » arising n the same cause 
there was the evidence of persons in Covent Garden Market, who had been 
in the habit of dealing with the plaintiff, and they also spoke of the injury 
which the plaintiff's produce ! 
operations complained of. 7 
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1ey found the plants were covered with coal- 
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matters which did himinjury. One of the defendants went so far as to 
say that coal-dust was useful as a fertiliser. It was too absurd for the 
defendants to say the | crops had not been damaged at all; and 
therefore they attributed it first to a brick-field, and then to a dung ’ 
Then they said there was a flood some time ago, and that that caused all 
the injury. Then they attributed it to a sewerage manufactory, at some 
considerable distance trom the plaintiff's grounds. They next said it was 
caused by some “blue billy,” which was cast upon a lane near to the 
plaintiff's grounds; and the next thing they brought forward as the cause 
of the injury was the stopping up of a road, which, they said, had impeded 
the tree circulation of the a They cross-examined the plaintiff, and 
attempted to prove that by some mysterious agency carrots and turnips 
had changed forms in a particular season, and that the damage of which 
the plamtiff complained was not confined to Fulham. The learned counsel 
then read extracts [rom affidavits made by Dr. Taylor, Professor Way, Dr. 
Letheby, Mr. Rea, the medica! attendant of the plaintiff's family; Mr. Hay- 
wood, a valuer; Mir. Pocock and Mr. Wileock, market-gardeners, and others, 
all testify to the injury done to the plaintiff's grounds, as arising from the 
defendants’ works. The defendants contended that the smoke arising from 
their works was nothing more than the ordinary smoke arising from a 
common chimney: and that if the ground had been built upon, as it cer- 
tainly would have been had the defendants’ works been erected, the 
plain grounds must long since have gone out of cultivation. The 
defendants also, when before the Vice-Chancellor, had relied very much 
upon the argument that the plaintiff had knowledge of the erection 
of the new retort-house (as it was then in progress) before he took a 
renewal of his lease, and that he had renewed his lease with the ex- 
press view of getting compensation, if possible, from the gas company. The 
Vice-Chancellor, in his judgment, had: noticed that argument, and had said 
that the plaintiff had done no more than a man of ordinary prudence would 
do, in having, before the expiration of the lease, obtained an extension of it. 
As to the point of laches, which was made in the court below, he thought 
that hardly required an answer. In point of fact, till the year 1852 no ma- 
terial injury was sustained. When it was sustained, the plaintiff asked the 
‘the defendants to come upon his garden and convince themselves of the 
the truth of his case. Getting no satisfactory answer to his application, he 
, brought his action, which terminated in the way he had stated to the court. 
| Had he come sooner it would have been said that he must first have estab- 
| lished his right at law. The injunction of the Vice-Chancellor prevented 
the defendants from making gas in any retort-house but those used prior to 
| 1851; and, if the nuisance was to go on, it was clear the only remedy the 
| plaintiff could have was by repeated actions. He therefore came to the 
court for that protection which was always awarded—that a man should have 
the proper enjoyment of his property. The learned counsel concluded by 
submitting that the decree of the Vice-Chancellor ought to be affirmed. 

















































l exhibited since the commencement of the | K } : 
pened to be 70 yards from the works, or eight times the distance of the 


3; but that was nothing | 
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distant only 40 feet from his premises, and 260 feet from his dwelling-house. | Mr Green and Mr. JouuirrE on the same side: The case resolved itself 


Tn the autum of 1851 they began to use one portion of their new retort- | 
It was | 


It was admitted by the defendants that | 


' 

| ultimately agreed between the parties that the matter should be referred to 

| Mr. Sergeant Channel. There were numerous attendances before him; and 

|, the arbitrator himself went over the premises more than once, so that it 
|, Was impossible to have a more satisfactory inquiry into any matter He 
made an award, amounting to £320, and he ordered the defendants to pay 

| the costs. The defendants, notwithstanding that, erected a third retort- 
house, which had greatly increased the injury; and the plaintiff now came 

| toseek relief by way of a perpetual injunction, in order that he might not 

}, be ruined. The case came bet e-Chancellor Wood, upon a motion for 

,, decree; and, after the fullest investigation of the facts of the ease, his 
Honour granted the injunction, which the defendants were now seeking to 

j, disturb. Before his Honour, a distinction was attempted to be drawn be- 

|| tween the verdict of a jury and the award of an arbitrator; but his Honour 

| had stated distinctly in his judgment that he considered the one quite as 

| binding as the other. The only defence which it was possible for the com- 

|| pany to set up, was that upon which they had mainly relied, namely—that 
thecontinued demand for gas rendered an extension of their works perempto- | 
tily necessary ; and that,if the plaintiff succeeded, the greatest inconvenience, | 
j| not to say peril, would ensue to the public. Mr Richards, the chairman 
} of the company, proved that from 1850 to 1853 the consumption of gas had | 
increased from 176,000,000 to 350,060,000. If this increase were to go on, 
it was manifest that the plainti dwelling-house would become entirely | 
} uninhabitable, and the possibility of growing crops out of the question. | 
|| The general nature of the plaintiff's evidence was, that he had gone to the 

|, most eminent and scientific 1 such as Dr, Taylor, Professor Way, | r. 

j Letheby, and others, who had stated in evidence that the injury sustained 


In addition to this, | 
and that, 


to the plaintiff. He proved the emission of sulphurous vapours and noxious | 





| is owing to some other cause. 
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into this—whether the plaintiff should be secured uninjured in the possesion | 
of his property. It was impossible that he could produce any profit from | 
his garden while this serious damage and nuisance continued The plain- | 
tiffs ground had been used as a market-garden for years, and therefore it 
would take a considerable time before any other locality could be brought. 
to that state of fertility which rendered the plaintiff so noted for the produc- 
tion of early crops. The plaintiff, therefore, was not in the position of an! 
ordinary trader, who might remove from one locality to another without sus- | 
taining any very serious damage. He was compelled to come to the Court | 
of Chancery, and invite its aid by injunction, in consequence of the proceed- | 
ings of the defendants, who, notwithstanding the decision of the arbitrator | 
was in the plaintiff's favour, had constructed a third retort-house, thereby 
considerably increasing the injury of which the plaintiff justly complained, 
according to the view of the Vice-Chancellor. {| 
Mr. F. A Russewt (of the common-law bar) called attention to the fact, 
that from 1852 to the present time, the plaintiff had noticed appearances on 
his plants which had not occured before. During those years the crops had | 
exhibited symptoms of the most grievous injury, and there could be no 
doubt that that was occasioned by the contiguity of the defendants’ works. 
This did not rest merely on the evidence of scientific men, because the 
facts completely established the relation of cause and effect between the 
injury complained of and the defendants’ works. The dates proved this. 
Up to the year 1851, when the defendants’ business was carried on in the 
old retort-house, the plaintiff experienced no injury whatever, and he made 
no complaint. One part of the new retort-house was set at work in the 
summer or autumn of 1851, and the other part in the autumn of 1852, 
when the whole of the retort-house was brought into operation at a distance 
of 40 feet from the plaintiff's grounds. The first injury was observed in the 
forcing ground in 1853. That was one fact. Another fact was, that the 
injury was most prevalent when the wind was blowing from north to east, 
that being the direction in which the works were situate relative to the 
plaintiti’s ground. Another fact was, that the injury was greatest in those 
portions of the plaintiff's ground nearest to the defendants’ works. No 
injury existed before the works; after the works, injury arose. The scien- 
tific witnesses had taken portions of the crops from the plaintiff’s land, and 
they had submitted them to chemical and microscopic examination, by 
which means they had detected the presence of certain deleterious sub- 
stances in such quantities as were sufficient for the destruction of the 
crops. The defendants’ scientific witnesses had not gone on the plaintiff's | 
crounds, and taken leaves from the plants for the purpose of examination; 
but they carefully abstained from doing so. The consequence was, that 
their evidence was not ad idem, and was altogether useless, and would, no 
doubt, be altogether disregarded by the court. The defendants said, “ True, 
it is you sustain the injury; but we have not made experiments, as your 
scientific witnesses have done; but we raise the issue that your complaint 
” The suggestions they have made upon that |! 
ct resolved themselves into two: First, there was the argument from 
anitloey—* other grounds in the neighbourhood were not injured, and 
therefore yours cannot be.” Next, “this is the first time injuries of this kind || 
have been complained of, though gas-works have been in existence round 
the metropolis a great many years.” What was the value of that analogy? 
It seemed there was a garden attached to a house called Nell Gwynne’s 
cottage, and it was said that was not injured. ‘That was, however, 
320 yards from the works, and probably that was a suflicient explana- 
tion. Next, the ground of Mr. Parry was said not to be injured; that was 
450 feet from the works, ten times the distance of the plaintiff's ground; 
iin, might explain the exception, if exception there were. Then 
the defendants went all the way to Shoreditch for the purpose of showing 
that a piece of land occupied by Mr. Clarke was not injured. That hap- 
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plaintifl’s land. Then there was Mr. Pierce's ground, which was said to be 
uninjured; and that was 880 feet from the works. Then the distance from 
Mr. Uhristie’s ground was not given, although there was a contradiction be- 
tween master and man as tothe eflect. ‘Then, as tothe evidence of analogy 
from the effect of other works, it was extraordinary, as the Vice-Chancellor 
seemed to think, that that should be left to Mr. Warrington, one of the 
scientific witnesses, who could have no peculiar knowledge of the subject, 
instead of market-gardeners in the neighbourhood of gas-works being called. 
In addition to metropolitan gas-works, the defendants travelled all the way 
to Banbury and Alverstone for the purpose of proving that some small 
trumpery gas-works there did not do any damage. Then they referred to 
other causes as producing the damage complained of. First, the enormous 
increase of houses in the neighbourhood. Unfortunately for that argument, 
it turned out that the houses were on the north and north-west of the 
works, and not on the north and north-east, from which the injury came. 
Then, as to the brick-kiln, that was 900 feet from the plaintifi’s ground, and 
on the wrong side as to the laying down the line in the road in the year 
1852; it was absurd to suppose that that could be a continuing cause of in- 





jury tothe present time. ‘Then there was the suggestion as to over-manuring; 


that was distinctly denied by the plaintiff. Then the supposed injury 
arising from the flood; it might be dismissed by saying that, if it did any 
injury, it was at the time it occurred, and could not have extended to the 
present time. Then the point made about the east wind was answered by 
saying that there was no east wind in 1853. Under these circumstances, 
was the plaintiff to have an injunction? He submitted it was the only 
protection that the plaintiff could have; for not only were his crops damaged, 
but his character as a tradesman was greatly injured also. 

Mr. Rotr (for the company) contended that the arguments of the 
plaintiff's counsel, and the judgment of the Vice-Chancellor, had pro- 
ceeded upon an entirely erronerous application of the principles of equity. 
The case was undoubtedly one of great importance, because the community 
of the country at large had been led to the use of gas to the extent, and in 
the manner in which they had used it, without, up to the present time, 
having been interfered with; and it not being possible to place gas-works 
for a large community in a desert, it would be proved to be impossible to 
place such works in a situation in which they should do less mischief than 
the present works. When it was borne in mind that these undertakings had | 
been encouraged by Parliament till they had become a large part of the | 
police and security of the community, surely it became a very grave ques- ; 
tion to inquire whether there was. or was not such a principle as inquirin, 
on which side the great mischief would occur. The Vice-Chancellor ha 
seemed to assume, that the principle of the balance of convenience and in- |; 
convenience was a principle which a court of equity only dealt with when 
it was granting an interlocutory injunction; and that, if a party consented 
toa matter being treated as at the hearing of the cause—prove the legal 
right enough had been done to entitle any one to an injunction. There 
was no such Jaw, and it was for the first time promulgated in the present 
case. Whether it was the hearing of the cause, or an interlocutory appli- 
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cation, the principles of the court were clearly not of that character. No 
authority had been cited for such a doctrine, and there was no such law. It 
was a question of the balance of convenience and inconvenience; but the 
plaintiff seemed to think he had done all that was necessary when he said, 
Lhave proved my legal rights,” and that, having established his legal rights, 
he must obtain an injunction. No doubt the court would preserve the 
plaintiff's rights, but it would apply the principles upon which the court 
always dealt as strictly in favour of a company as of the humblest indivi- 
dual who came to the court. Admitting everything that the plaintiff's 
counsel had said from the beginning as to their legal right; admitting 
that there had been a trial at law, and that the right had been fully and 
fairly tried, he contended that there was no case made for an injunction. At 
allevents, it was nota case for an injunction until there had been the most com- 
| plete trial at law that could possibly be required by the court in order to satisfy 
|| the conscience of the court. There had been no such trial in the present case 
If he were right in the first proposition, the two latter became unimportant 
|| Admitting that the award of Mr, Serjeant Channel were equivalent to a 
| verdict, and, independently of that verdict, the plaintiff had proved by con- 
|clusive evidence that the damage sustained was attributable to no cause 
|| but the defendants’ works; and if, notwithstanding all that, it was not a 
|| case for injunction, it would be idle to send the matter for trial again. But, 
|if there was any doubt upon it, then the court would require, to the satis- 
|| faction of its own conscience, before it applied the equitable remedy of 
|| een to a legal right, that there should have been a trial in which the 
| evidence could be sifted in the most complete manner; and the public were 
|| not to be deprived of the use of gas supplied to them by the defendants, and 
\| the defendants werg not to be deprived of the advantages derived from car- 
rying on their business where they now did, till that other trial had been 
|| had, if there had already been one. He should satisfy the court that 
there had been no trial at all; and that the Vice-Chancellor had granted 
an injunction upon written evidence, which was worth little more than the 
paper upon which it was written, relative to a matter which certainly re- 
uired the examination of witnesses in open court. The learned counsel 
| then referred to the several acts of Parliament incorporating the company, 
and stated that from 1829, when the works were established at Fulham, 
‘there had been a continual increase in the buildings in that neighbourhood. 
It appeared almost a burlesque idea of the plaintiff to suppose that he was 
to have the right of continuing to grow his early turnips at a particular 
spot in the suburbs of a large city, without any alteration whatever, upon 
such a principle as that those who grew turnips in the neighbourhood of 
Newgate Street, in the time of Elizabeth, would have had the right to keep 
that ground as market-ground forall time The plantiff, in 1850, preferred 
to take a new lease in a metropolitan neighbourhood, where he knew that 
the smoke of the City must be likely to injure his crops. The works were 
||in immediate proximity to his crops at that time. Indeed, that might be 
|, one reason why he took his lease. Growing early turnips was perhaps one 
|| reason; but getting compensation from a large gas company was, no doubt, 
|| another. 
At this stage of the proceedings the court rose. 
| 








| Turspay, Dec. 16. 
|| Mr. Rott, after recapitulating the heads of his argument on the previous 
|' day, said it was manifest the complaint now made was a question of degree 
| and quantity. It was not that the thing which was being done was 
| so injurious to life and vegetation that it could not be allowed to be 
done. It was a question whether a lawful business, carried on in a legiti- 
mate mode, was not to be extended, so as to meet the requirements of the 
neighbourhood. The next consideration was the nature of the injury 
complained of; and, on this point, he would refer to the evidence of Mr. 
| Kennedy, of Covent Garden Market, who visited the ground on the 9th of 
|| June, 1856; and the turnips which he saw there were only of the same cha- 
racter as some others which had been grown in Essex during the same 
period. The “Gardener's Magazine” of the same period had an article 
which showed that the evil complained of was general, and was not confined 
to the plaiutifi’s grounds. The same fact was alluded to in several late 
|, numbers of the “Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society,” as existing 
|| throughout the country It was not suggested that the defendants’ works 
were carried on diilerently from other gas-works throughout the kingdom; 
and there was not a scintilla of evidence that gas-works universa!ly pro- 
|| duced the result which was attributed to the defendants’ works. If the scien- 
|| tific evidence of the plaintiff were true, that the causes which existed in the 
| defendants’ works were in operation in other gas-works, a similar result 
|, would follow in other neighbourhoods; but the defendants had given 
|, evidence that in other places gas-works produced no such prejudicial re- 
sults. The learned counsel then read the evidence of persons resident at 
Banbury, Colchester, and Ulverstone,in support of the proposition that gas- 
works were not prejudicial to vegetation. It was adinitted that the defend- 
ants applied th@best possible processes, and that they had done everything 
to make the manfacture of gas as little offensive as it could be. The scien- 
tific evidence on the part of the plaintiff atempted to establish that the 
vapours arising from the works produced the results complained of; whereas 
|Mr. Lewis Thompson, Professor Way, Professor Taylor, and Dr. Letheby, 
jconclusively proved the contrary. Mr. Lewis Thompson, in particular, said, 
bes respect of the supposed injurious acting of coal-dust upon vegetables in 
the plaintiff's garden, he knew, from extensive experience, that no such in- 
|Jurious action took place. In the northern counties of England, where coal 
| was extracted, land in the neighbourhood of the mines was covered with a 
|fine coal-dust, generated by screening the coal; yet there were no finer 
| gardens to be seen, nor more luxuriant vegetables grown. In reply to that, 
| n0 doubt the court would find a repetition of the opinions he had read be- 
fore; but the court would also find that the witnesses relied on the large 
|quantity, and they seemed to say that the poisonous vapours went over the 
| ground, getting weaker and weaker as the distance from the works in- 
|creased. He contended that, if the vapours were poisonous at all, they 
would destroy everything over which they passed; but that, in fact, no- 
thing but common London smoke was emitted from the works, though in a 
greater quantity than from ordinary house chimneys. It was not neces- 
sary for him to argue that it was matter of demonstration that the 
works did no harm at all; but if they did, it was only because 
the works produced the common smoke which everybody was allowed to 
produce, though in a greater degree. As to injury to health, it certainly 
was somewhat singular that, although the plaintifi had examined several 
physicians, he did not call one of them, except his own medical attendant, 
who seemed to be of opinion that the works were prejudicial to health. On 
this point, again, the evidence of Mr. Lewis Thompson was to the effect, that 
the officers and workmen employed on gas-works were not only free from 
any peculiar affection of the lungs, but singularly free from many contagious 
s. Why were the workmen of Mr. Broadbent not examined? Mr. 
Broadbent's books were not produced to show whether, in a particular year, 
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when the same climate and winds prevailed, the same results did not follow. | 
The whole of the evidence of the plaintiff was problematical, founded upon 
the use of that which all a by common consent, enjoyed the use of | 
without any interruption at all. The next question was, Had there been | 
any satisfactory trial? If there had been a trial, fully and fairly trying the 
question, why did the plaintiff enter into the evidence he had adduced? The 
Vice-Chancellor seemed to adopt the view of the plaintiff, which was, “ I 
have tried the question at law with you; it is determined there; and the 
rule of the court is, that, where the legal right is established, and where 
damages are once obtained, this court will grant an injunction.” ‘The evi- 
denee which had been given amounted toa cypher It was nothing to the 
purpose of an injunction. The verdict was equally a cypher; but it had 
been hoped, by putting the two cyphers together, to induce the court to be- 
lieve that some unity was produced. The learned counsel then referred to 
the affidavit of Mr. Rees, showing what it was which led to the reference, 
and the terms upon which the reference was agreed to. That was because 
the court suggested that an action at law was an incomplete mode of deter- 
ming the thing; that, by referring it, the arbitrator would have power to 
determine what should be done. It was only upon the supposition that the 
reference was to determine the thing once and forall, that the reference was | 
consented to. The reason given for this not being done was, that, while the 
reference was going on, the defendants extended their works. What was 
the matter in difference at the date of the action? The works are preju- || 
dicial. Well, if the company bought the plaintiff out, of course they were 
to go on with their works; and, if the plaintiff had gone before the arbitra- 
tor, and said, “ These works render it impossible to use the forcing ground; | 
you must buy it;” that matter would have been attended to; and the fact 
of enlarging the works did mot alter the case. If the court were trying an 
indictment against the company, the whole thing would be altered. It was 
one thing to have a cause of action against one’s neighbour, and another 
thing to have a right to abate what he was doing. 1| 
The Lorp-CuHance vor; If it is a nuisance, do you mean to say there 
could not be an indictment for it ? 
Mr. Roir: There might be cases in which an action could be maintained 
for damage by reason of a person doing something which occasioned in- 
jury to his neighbour, but which could not be indicted as a nuisance. Gas- 
works were works of that kind. Suppose a railway to go through a district 
of country where there were bleaching-grounds on both sides, not in the 
books of reference or on the deposited plans, and sparks were emitted from 
the engine, or otherwise, which damaged the bleaching-works continually, 
could an injunction be had? Ofcourse not. Why? The gas-works were 
authorised by Parliament; the railway company was not authorised to take 
the lands in question, and each was dong that which was lawful. The 
learned counsel then referred to the cases of “ King v. Davey;” “ King v. 
Lloyd;” “ Glover v. the North Staffordshire Railway Company ;” “ Guthry’s 
case ;” and “ Bradley v. the London and North-Western Railway Company.” 
The only jurisdiction of the court was a jurisdiction to exercise discretion 
as to the balance of convenience or inconvenience; and the court always 
looked to the convenience of the public in such cases. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor seemed to think that remedy in damages would not be a perfect 
remedy. Why not? He would do the plaintiff the justice to say that he 
had never pretended that he had any other object than money. He had 
never pretended, cither, that he had such a particular love for early turnips 
that money would not satisfy him. If what was complained of had hap- 
pened to Lord Holland’s garden, or that of the Duke of Northumberland, 
the court might have supposed the plaintiff had some other object than 
money; but they would hardly have been listened to had they applied 
for an injunction. What was the inconvenience arising from a stoppage 
of the growth of early turnips? None whatever. The plaintiff could go 
and grow his early turnips elsewhere, if he chose; and if he could prove 
any damage sustained by the removal, he could bring his action for it. 
What were the consequences to the company if the injunction were sus- 
stained? Why, that two-thirds of the enormous district they were bound 
by act of Parliament to supply, would be left in darkness; and that was 
an important consideration, since gas had in truth become part of the police of 
the country. After referring to the cases of * The Attorney-General » Nicoll ;” 
“ Winstanley v. Lee;” Elmsherd v Spencer ;” “Wood v. Sutclifie;” and “ The 
Attorney-General v. the Shettield Gas Company,” he urged upon the court that 








| 
the plaintiff had misconceived his remedy, for his remedy was under the 68th H 
section of the Lands’ Clauses Act, through the medium of a jury, to assess | 
his damage, if any. ‘The decision of the court below was, therelore, wrong, | 
and must be reversed. | 
Mr Cairns read the evidence of Mr. Clarke, the engineer of the com- |} 
pany; Mr. Kirkham, Mr. Parry, Mr. Pearce, and Mr. Lewis Thompson, and || 
the court then rose i} 
— ’ 
Wepyespay, Dec. 17. } 
Mr. BAGGALLAY concluded the reading of the evidence, which was on | 
the previous day commenced by Mr Cairns 
Mr. Cairns contended that, at the hearing of the cause it was in the } 
discretion of the court to refuse or grant an injunction, even after a trial at | 
law. There were circumstances which the court was in the habitof weigh- || 
ing. In the first place, laches and neglect on the part of the plaintiff in 
submitting to the consideration of a proper tribunal that of which he com- 
plained. Also, the amount of injury sustained by the party complaining; | 
also, whether he could not be compensated by money. ‘Two distinct classes } 
of cases constantly came before the court; namely, where the right of 
the plaintiff rested npon contract, and where it rested on some alleged 
right possessed at law; and the discretion of the court was infinitely longer 
in the latter than in the former case. Mr. Broadbent's was a case of the 
latter description; and, in such a case, the court would look at /aches, the | 
amount of injury, whether it could be sufficiently compensated trom 


damages; but, what wasof still greater importance, the etfect which the in- 
junction would have upon the defendants, if granted. -It should be borne 
in mind that the present case was one entirely of money. That being so, 
the consideration would be, whether damages at law would be a full com- 
pensation. The plaintiff could make an estimate of the damage done to | 
his crops in a particular year; and, no doubt, he wanted no better security 
to go against than the Imperial GasCompany. As to the balance of injury 
to the plaintitf and defendants, no comparison in truth could be made. He 
had shown there was no injury to the plaintiff which money would not ; 
compensate; whereas, the deteudants, who had suliscribed their capital | 
upon the faith of parliamentary powers, would be prevented from doing | 
that which the Legislature had said they should do. The complaint of the | 
plaintiff was, that that had happened which the defendants had proved | 
must inevitably have happened by that which was taking place every day, 
namely, the increase of houses in the neighbourhood of his garden. It was 
proved that the effect complained of was only that of common smoke, and 
it was only a question of whether it should come from the gas-works, or 
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from a number of chimneys belonging to houses. If the site upon which 
the works stood had been built upon, there would have been more smoke 
than there was at the preseut time. Mr. Lewis Thompson had proved 
that the burning of a ton of coals in the gas-works was only equal to the 
buring of 50 pounds of coal in a private dwelling-house, in consequence of 
its being hermetically sealed up in the process of gas manufacture. He 
thought, therefore, the court would come to the conclusion that, as the 
town extended, market-gardeners should move a little further off; but 
the growth of a town was not to be stopped merely because an individual 
sustained injury from one manufactory. The conduct of the plaintiff should 
also be looked at. The company had been established half a century; the 
plaintiff had had experience of what they were doing for 20 years, and 
therefore he knew before he took his new lease what sort of a place proxi- 
mity to gas-works was; and therefore, having referred his case once and 
for all, he would have no right to come to a court of equity for an injunc- 
tion. The plaintiff's right, if any, was under the 68th section of the Lands’ 
Clauses Act. The company’s act of 1854 authorised them to maintain all 
their previous works necessary for the manufacture of gas; and that was the 
act under which they were nowacting. If, in carrying on their works, they 
injuriously affected the land of any one, the remedy was, by the means of a 
jury, to assess the value of that injury; and that was the only right the 
plaintiff could have. He having neglected to avail himself of that right, 
the injunction must be decsivel ; 

The Lorp-CHAncELLor: I am afraid this will be a most fruitful source 
of litigation. , 

Mr. Wixpe, Q.C. (of the common-law bar), urged upon his lordship that 
the finding of Mr. Serjeant Channell could not be treated on the verdict of 
a jury; having attended the arbiration, he could say that, whatever injury 
the plaintiff did sustain, the condition of his crops was such that his obtain- 
ing the verdict of a jury was very doubtful. It was admitted that the com- 
pany had done all faa could, consistent with present knowledge, to render 
their works as little injurious as possible. They had selected a site calcu- 
lated to do little residential damage; for their works were surrounded b 
market-gardens (and only Mr. Broadbent came forward to complain); and if 

ple, after the experience of a quarter of a century, chose to take a new 
ease of garden-ground, it was idle to come to a court of equity to sto 
works which have been authorised by Parliament, and which the plainti 
might be said to have come to upon the renewal of his lease. As to the 
balance of convenience and inconvenience, the inconvenience was all on 
the side of the company; and the court, exercising the discretion which it 
always did in such matters, must dissolve the injunction. 

Mr. BAGGALLaAy followed on the same side; and, after urging some of the 

ints which had been relied upon by those who had preceded him, called 

is lordship’s attention to the fact that, if the operation of drawing the re- 
torts caused the emission of vapours as noxious as the plaintiff’s witnesses 
described, instantaneous death to those who were engaged in it must follow. 
It was, therefore, idle to suppose that there was any foundation for such a 
statement. 

The Lorp-CHANcELLOoR: There is no doubt the works are conducted in 
a manner as little prejudicial as possible; but I cannot help suggesting to 
the — whether it is not better to settle this in some way or other. 

The court then rose. 


—e 





Fripay, Dec. 19. 

Mr. Seiwyy, in reply, observed that he was sorry the suggestion of his 
lordship had not been carried out. The defendants, both in the court below 
and here, had relied upon their being a weathly company, adding to their 
capital by hundreds of thousands, and carrying on a business which mul- 
tiplied itself threefold in the course of three years. They seem to consider 
it 2 mere burlesque to talk of early turnips as a matter of any importance. 
They had got an act of Parliament which enabled them to buy Afty acres of 
land somewhere, and they wished the court to believe that they were au- 
thorised to manufacture gas in any way they thought proper, and to com- 
mit any nuisance to any person, and then say that that person had no right 
to come to a court of law or equity to complain of nuisance, but was left to 
seek his remedy under the compensation > maned of the Lands’ Clauses Act. 
| They seemed to say they had got a roving commission, which enabled them 
| 





to manufacture gas to any extent they thought fit, no matter what the con- 
| Sequences might be. Persons who adopted such a tone, and put forward 
such a claim in a court of justice, were not likely to accede toanything like 
|weasonable terms. Mr. Rolt sought to induce the court to believe that this 
was the case of a man carrying on a trade wilfully and perversely in a situ- 
|ation where the laws of Nature prevented his business being successful; 
thatthe increase of buildings had taken place before he took his new lease; 
| that it was ridiculous and absurd to suppose he could carry on his business 
;on such a spot. However, Mr. Wilde had stated the real facts—that, so far 
jfrom being a place built round, the defendants’ works were situated in 
}open ground; and the inference he drew was, that, being surrounded b 
| market-gardens, only one gardener came forward to complain. Mr. Rolt 
seemed to rely on a passage in Mr. Kirkham’s affidavit, which stated 
that when the works were first established, there were very few houses 
in the neighbourhood, but since many hundred houses had been built to 
the north-west of the works, and near to them. No doubt, Hyde Park 
Square and Kensington Gardens were to the north-west of the works; but 
to say that there had been squares built near to the works was altogether 
untrue. As to Mr. Wilde's argument, that the works were surrounded by 
market-gardens, and that other market-gardeners did not complain, that 
was met by the fact that Mr. Christie and Mr. Bigley did complain. His 
lordship would find that the judgment of the arbitrator was, if possible, 
more conclusive than the finding of a jury; because upon two occasions 
the arbitrator, attended by counsel on both sides, had visited the spot; and 
he went once alone, in order to judge for himself. As to the point of not 
having established the right at law, he need only say that the parties were 
| before a jury. They both agreed to substitute an arbitrator for the jury, 
jand a most patient investigation took place before that arbitrator. That, at 
all events, was as good as the verdict of a jury, and so the Vice-Chancellor 
|treated it. As to his impartiality, that was beyond all question; his means 
| of information were greater than those possessed by a jury; and each party 
had more time to get up their evidence. Therefore, whether considered as 
j matter of form, law, or substance, the case of the plaintiff had been conclu- 
| sively established; and whatever the decision was then, a multo fortiori, 
| must it be now, because, from that time, the defendants’ works had gone on 
continually increasing, according to their own evidence. It was amusing to 
| hear it said, that because a defendant had been found guilty of a nuisance, or 
against whom a verdict had been established, must havea new action brought 
| against him to establish the nuisance, because it had gone on increasing. It 
: was no answer to say, “ The injury is not the same, because I have increased 
jit.” It was next said that the Vice-Chancellor entirely overlooked the prin- 








ciple the court acted upon in balancing the convenience or inconvenience 
which would result. The truth was, that the Vice-Chancellor, in his judgment, 
expressly entered into a discussion of that question. In a desperate case 
however, counsel were obliged :to have recourse to desperate and very in- 
consistent arguments. The point of aches was soon disposed of by a refe- 
rence to facts; because a few months after the works were erected, the 
plaintiff informed the defendants of his grounds of complaint. As to the 
evidence of the scientific witnesses on the part of the company, his lord- 
ship said, that the qualified denial given to the statements made by those 
of the plaintiff, was rather a confirmation than otherwise of those state- 
ments. Out of the six products mentioned by the plaintiff's witnesses, the | 
defendants admitted three, but denied the others, They did not deny the | 
fact of injury, but they stated they did not consider that injury to be serious. 
As to the argument that the smoke from a works and from a common 
chimney was the same, it was simply absurd. Mr. Lewis Thompson asked 
the court to believe that, because farmers threw dust, or soot, upon the land 
to feed the roots of plants, that, therefore, it caused no injury when it was 
spread over the leaves and interfered with the respiratory organs. The 





whole of the defendants’ witnesses concurred in saying that the gases com- 
— of as emitted were injurious to vegetable life in an uncombined state; 

ut they attempted to get over that by saying that, before they left the | 
works, they generally combined, and so became harmless. They did not at- | 
tempt to say that they did not exist, as the — s witnesses proved | 
they did, on the leaves of the plants. As to the ammonia, that they said 
arose from a dung-heap, and not from the gas-works. With respect to the | 
effect of the gases which were evolved from the discharging of the retorts, | 
and pouring cold water on the hot coal, the argument on the other side was, | 
that it did not cause instantaneous death; and it was said by some of the | 
witnesses that they had put test-papers on their hats, and found no signs of 
the presence of these deleterious things. That was explained by the fact 
that, while the operation was going on, a strong current of air was kept up 
through the retort-house, which caused the vapour to rise immediately, so 
that the lives of the workmen were saved at the expense of the plaintiff. 
The place where the vapour would fall would depend upon the wind and the 
state of the thermometer. It was with some surprise he heard Mr. Rolt 
refer to the cross-examination -of the plaintiff, which proceeded upon a 
ridiculous article in Bell's Weekly Messenger about turnips and carrots 
having ee pe places. Mr. Rolt had seemed to say, the plaintiff ought to 
have gone all over the kingdom, and proved that gas-works in other locali- 
ties had done similar damage. What had the defendants’ done? They had 
gone to such places as Banbury, Ulverstone, and Colchester. 

Mr. BAGGALLAY: The witnesses referred to Vauxhall and Shoreditch, as 
well as the works of the Equitable Gas Company. Then it was said that 
the plaintiff ought to have sought compensation under the 68th section of 
the Lands’ Clauses Act. We would say, in answer to that, that the 
plaintiff having established his right at law, was entitled, according to the 
principles of the court, to come into equity for an injunction. The 29th 
section of the Gas Clauses Act was to this effect:—“That nothing in 
this act contained shall prevent the undertaker from being liable to 
an indictment for nuisance, or any other legal proceeding to which | 
they may be liable in consequence of making or supplying gas. That | 
destroyed the whole of the argument, that the company were au- 
thorised and empowered by Parliament to do anything they pleased 
in the way of making gas. If, according to the argument of the defendants, 
it was public policy that they should have the plaintiff's land, they should 
apply to Parliament for compulsory powers enabling them to take it. That 
principle was illustrated by the case of “Turner v. the Sheffield and Ro- 
therham Railway Company.” As to the observation made by Mr. Rolt, that 
the plaintiff might think early turnips a very good thing, but that he con- 
sidered compensation from a wealthy gas company much better, he was 
quite willing to leave the plaintiff’s conduct to his lordship’s judgment. As 
to the plaintiff’s breach of faith in filing the bill, because, it was said, the 
defendants withdrew the consideration of the case from the jury, on the 
terms of his deciding what should be done once and for all, there was not 
the slightest foundation for it. The question of public policy required no 
answer, because nothing could authorise a company to injure a private in- 
dividual. Therefore, he submitted that the decision of the Vice-Chancellor | 
was aright one, and that the injunction ought to be continued. | 

The Lorp CHancELtor: Thongh I do not feel quite able to dispose of this | 
without looking a little more attentively into the affidavits I will state the | 
mode in which the matter strikes me. In the first place, the injunction is | 
an injunction which “restrains the defendants from manufacturing gas or | 
coke in any retort-house, building, or site nearer than the retort-house | 
used by the defendants previously to the year 1851, in such manner as to | 
allow the escape of any steam, gas, or other matter noxious to the vegeta- 
tion in the plaintiff's ground, demised by the said lease;” that is, the 
plaintiff’s market-garden. All that the defendants are restrained from 
doing is, not manufacturing gas, but manufacturing gas in sugh a mode as 
to cause steam, gas, or other matters injurious to vegetation to escape. 
Now, the great bulk of the contention before me upon these affidavits 
is, whether the mode in which they do manufacture their gas does cause 
steam, gas, or other —— matter to be emitted, so as to be injurious to 
the vegetation in the plaintiff’s garden. That leads me to repeat an obser- 
vation I made in the progress of the argument—that this injunction is not 
very satisfactorily framed, for it leaves every question open just as it was 
before the motion was made, or this case was heard; because, if this in- | 
junction continued, and the defendants should go on exactly as they have | 
been now going on, exactly the same question would have to be argued 
again upon a motion to commit the workmen, or to sequester the property, 
or in any other mode the plaintiff might choose to complain of what is done 
being a breach of the injunction. It would be said, on the part of the 
defendants, it is no breach of the injunction, because we have not caused 
any gas, steam, or other injurious matter to be emitted in the progress of 
the manufacture. However, looking at the injunction as it is; supposing 
it means an injunction to restrain the defendants from manufacturing gas 
in the mode in which they are now manufacturing it; assuming it to be a 
mode which is injurious to the plaintiff; then the question arises whether 
such an injunction is a proper injunction. Now, one little fringe of the 
case, about one party being poor and the other rich, of course I need 
hardly say, has no influence upon me It is said that I must be on my 
guard, lest I shall not do justice to the poor man. But I must not 
do injustice to the rich, because, if there be a bias, that would be the 
bias rather likely to operate. Rich and poor must have their rights se- 
cured. The plaintiff is a market-gardener, and J will suppose him a very 
rich man; the defendants are manufacturers of gas, and I will suppose 
them to be very poor men; and the market-gardener says, “ You are carry- 
ing on your business in a mode which is injurious to me.” Now, what are 
the rights which he has in making such a complaint? I take it to be clear 
—at least according to the old practice of this court—that a person making 
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such a complaint, being a manufacturer of one commodity, and seeking to 
restrain the manufacturer of another commodity, who is a neighbour, from 
going on with his manufacture, because it is a nuisance to the plaintiff—I 
take it to be clear that the old practice of this court was, that he was bound 
first of all to establish that it was a nuisance by a trial at law; or,if he had 
mot done so, this court would, in some mode or other, put that ina mode of 
legal inquiry—not of necessity, but it was the ordinary course of proceed- 
ing. By reason of the alteration, that is not now a matter of necessity; but 
in every case the court must exercise its discretion. I confess, as at present 
advised, unless this matter has been so tried at law as that I am to deem it 
& satisfactory trial, it appears to me that this is a case pre-eminently which 
must be tried at law; that is to say, must be tried by the instrumentality 
rof witnesses examined viva voce in the presence of practical jurors, who 
may come to a conclusion, ay or no, whether the manufacture is as injuri- 
ous as the plaintiff supposes. There are affidavits without end. There are 
very high names of professors, on the one hand, who are very confident 
that this is calculated to cause damage to the market-gardener; that there 
are evolved sulphurous acid, free ammonia, and different chemical pe 
which they can detect as actually in the bark and on the leaves of the gar- 
den ape and they state that that is highly injurious to vegetation. 
On the other hand, there are names of gentlemen who, though I do not 
know them so well, may be just as scientific as the plaintiff's witnesses. 
There is Mr. Lewis Thompson, and some others, an they say this is a 
mistake; that, although it is true that sulphurous acid is evolved, and 
ammonia is evolved, yet that they are so evolved as that, before 
they come into the open air, they are put in combination with 
other gases; and that, though it would be literally true to say that sul- 
phurous acid and ammonia are evolved, it is not true to say that the 
vare evolved in the form in which the plaintiff supposes them to be evolved; 
for they are only evolved in chemical combination with something else, 
which makes them perfectly harmless. In a piece of common brimstone 
there would be plenty of sulphur, no doubt; but it does no harm to any- 
thing. They mean to say that it comes out in a state not capable of 
causing the injury the plaintiff's witnesses suppose. Then, with regard to 
the other injury resulting, not from the chemical agency of gases, but 
‘from the mechanical operation of coal-dust, it is said that it is a mistake to 
suppose that that causes any injury; that it is infinitesimally small, ifany; 
and, in confirmation of that view of the case, Mr. Thompson cites the state 
of the gardens of the pitmen, near the mouths of the colleries, in the north, 
which produce as fine vegetables and fruit as in any part of the kingdom. 
Now, that is the foundation of the evidence on the one side and the other. 
I confess, unless I find myself better enabled to come to a conclusion upon 
tthe result of this conflicting evidence, than the evidence leaves me at the 
present, I should be very little inclined to come to a decision without the 
assistance of a jury. That brings me to the question whether it has been 
decided by a jury. An action was brought for injury occasioned by these 
works, not, perhaps, exactly in the same state, but for all practical purposes 
nearly in the same state as when the bill was filed. That action was 
brought in the year 1854. It came on tobe tried. At the trial it was 
anggested by the late Lord Chief Jnstice, with his usual keenness—“ Why, 
‘this is a most ridiculous action; if the plaintiff fails, there will be an end of 
‘it. Supposing him to succeed in showing he sustains some injury, the 
quantum of that being ascertained, how will the parties stand? They will 
either of them know what to do; they will go on again, and there will be 
another action.” And he suggested that it would be much better that some 
ee should take the whole matter in hand, and see whether injury 
ad been occasioned: and if it had, to what amount, not only up to the time 
of the action brought, but up to the time of the reference; and that he 
should determine once, and for all, what should be done between the parties, 
‘80 that there might be no more actions and no more litigation. It was sug- 
= that nothing could be done short of paying the whole value of the 
d ; but the judge said : “It might be that something much short of that 
would do; for instance, the expense of removing some of the retorts; it 
might be that there was some other mode of carrying on the works, and of 
better fencing out the gas and smoke that were emitted.” He having sugested 
that, the defendants, according to the evidence before me, said that they had 
been ame with evidence with which they hoped to satisfy the jury that 
‘they did not carry on their works ina mode that caused any injury; but 
‘this object seemed so very desirable for all parties, that it was upon that 
ground they consented to the reference. The reference, accordingly, took 
— ; and, instead of being heard before a jury, it was heard before Mr. 
rjeant Channel, from whose decision there was, of course, no appeal; and 
the found for the plaintiff, that there was damage to a certain amount— 
£250, I think, up to the time of bringing the action; and £70 subsequently 
to the date of the reference; but he proceeded no further: and he did not 
do that which the defendants say was the inducement to them to consent 
to the reference. That being so, am I to take the finding of Mr. Serjeant 
Channel as being such a finding as ought to satisfy the conscience 
of the court as to what the truth is? With the greatest possible defer- 
ence for that very learned gentleman, and having no doubt that he 
looked into the matter with extreme accuracy and attention, I doubt 
whether that is a finding which, according to the rules of this court, ought 
to satisfy my conscience as the finding of a jury would satisfy it. I can 
see —- erences. In the first place, if there was any mistake made as to 
the mode in which the testimony of these different witnesses ought to lead 
themind of the judge to a conclusion, or ought to induce the mind of the 
judge to direct the jury as to a conclusion upon points of fact; if any mistake 
was made upon that subject, that would be liable to be set right by a court 
of law. All that is lost. I must observe, that I think the plaintiff’s counsel 
‘felt that there was a weakness here; because I am at a loss to know why 
any evidence at all was gone into if the verdict were conclusive, except 
evidence to show that the state of things as to the mode of manufacture 
which existed at the time of the verdict, and the award of Mr. Serjeant 
‘Channel, still continued. Otherwise, upon the principles of this court, I 
‘think all the evidence is impertinent. Either it has been decided properly, 
ror it has not. If it has not been decided properly, then I doubt whether I 
‘can take the imperfect finding of the arbitrator, plus, so to say, the addi- 
tional affidavits that are before me, as a foundation for that which, if I am 
right in my notion of the practice of the court, and of what ought to regu- 
late the judge in equity, would be as sufficient as the finding of a jury. 
What I have to consider on that subject is, whether, there being no other 
obstacle in the way, I can safely proceed upon the arbitrator's finding, plus 
the evidence now before me, in the same way as if there had been the find- 
ing of a jury; or whether I can dispense with any further trial of this 
matter. That is a question that I must havea little time to consider. Then 
it would not be fit that I should direct any such trial, or put the matter in 
the course of legal inquiry at all, unless I were satisfied that, supposing 
the finding of the jury should be that this gentleman has been damaged 
and injured, still there is a foundation for the equitable relief that is 





asked for in the shape of an injunction. To that view of the case of 
the plaintiff, there are several suggestions on the part of the defendant. 
First, a case not made before the cetbenation tor the defendants say, 
the remedy the plaintiff has is not by any action, or any application for an 
injunction, but a special application under the provisions of the Lands 
Clauses Act. That case of the defendants is founded upon this—that incor- 
porated with this act is a provision that the Lands’ Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act, except so much of it as relates exclusively to the purchase and 
taking of land by compulsion, should form part of it. The defendants say 
that in the Lands’ Clauses Act is a clause enabling any person whose land 
is injuriously affected (without being taken) by the works authorised, to 
claim compensation through the ordinary machinery of summoning a jury. 
The defendants say that is the remedywhich the plaintiff ought to have had | 
recourse to. Well, the plaintiff answers that by saying, in the first place 
that portion of the Lands’ Clauses Act is not incorporated, because, he says, 
that there is the exception of so much of that act as relates exclusively to 
the purchase and taking of lands by compulsion; and that the clause in 
question is found in that class of enactments which relates to the —— of 
lands by compulsion. I confess I do not think that that argument is alto- 
gether well founded, because, if this enactment does not relate exclusively 
to the taking of lands by compulsion, whatever might have been the mean- 
ing of the Legislature here, they think they have in terms said that the 
Lands’ Clauses Act shall form part of this act, except so far as relates to | 
the taking of lands by compulsion. This does not relate to taking lands by 
compulsion, although the enactment, as to providing a remedy for persons 
whose lands are injuriously affected, is found, according to the style and | 
fancy of the Legislature, put in among those which do relate to the taking of 
lands by compulsion. That, surely, can hardly be said to make it an enact- 
ment relating to the taking of lands by compulsion, when it obviously has 
no such reference. But another reason put forward by the plaintiff, to 
show that this clause does not apply, is derived from the Gas Clauses Act, 
which is also incorporated, and forms part of the defendants’ present act, | 
which received the Royal assent in the month of June, 1854. The plaintiff | 
refers to the clauses of that Gas Clauses Act, which is the 10th and 11th} 
Vict.,chap.45. By the 29th section there is a provision that nothing in this, 
or the special act contained, shall prevent the undertakers from being liable 
to an indictment for nuisance, or to any other legal proceeding to which they 
may be liable, in consequence of making or supplying gas. Now, he says 
that that clearly shows that this plaintiff was not driven to the remedy 
under the Lands’ Clauses Act; but by the express terms of the Gas Clauses 
Act he might have had the same legal i to which he would have 
been entitled if the Gas Act had not passed. Well, 1 think that that re- 

uires consideration. It would seem to me, as at present advised, that 
there are two clauses, by implication, inserted into the Imperial Gas Com- 
Company's private act, not altogether reconcilable the one with the other; 
but the leaning, I confess, of my mind at present is—I consider myself en- 
tirely open to change it—that there is the power of applying, under the 68th 
section of the Lands’ Clauses Act, for compensation. I am not at all moved 
by the argument, that it is said that no such sufficient compensation can 
ever be secured; because non constat, when they come to claim that, the 
cannot show at all what injury they will sustain prospectively. I don't 
know that it would be necessary that they should have that de- 
cided once and for all. It may be, if the gas-works are carried on in 
@ more injurious way afterwards than they are now carried on, they 
may be able to come again. I do not know how that may be. It would 
—— an attentive consideration of the language of the act of Parliament 
before I could come to a conclusion on that subject. But there is a well- 
known principle of law which would enable the person who was directing 
the jury—the sheriff—to point out to the jury who were assessing the 
amount of damages, supposing it were prospective for all damage—there 
is a well-known principle of law which would enable the sheriff to give a 
ve roper direction, and which would secure to this gentleman, the 
—— compensation for the utmost possible injury he ever could sustain. 

ost of us must recollect, from very early times, the case of the boy who 
was robbed of the jewel: the boy knew nothing about it, and there were 
no means of proving what the nature or value of the jewel was; and I 
think it was Lord Mansfield who told the jury, I advise you to find the 
value of the most expensive jewel that any jeweller could tell you was 
possible in that case. 

Mr. Lex (Amicus Curie): It was after Lord Mansfield’s time. 

The Lorp-CHance.tor: Lord Mansfield alludes to it; it is a well-known 
case; and it is a well-known principle, founded upon good sense, that if, 
from the conduct of the party who is to compensate, it is impossible to say 
exactly what the extent of injury is as against him, ur to show the utmost 
amount at which the damages are to be assessed, it is a very reasonable prin- 
ciple that that shall be assessed which is the utmost possible amount which, 
under any state of circumstances, could compensate him for the iujuries 
occasioned. I donot know that that principle may not be a principle well ap- 

licable here. Now, these being the views that I have taken of this case, 
before I finally dispose of the matter, I must look through the evidence; for, 
though I confess I think that the evidence, if it be necessay to have a trial 
at law, is not altogether ad rem—it is all superfluous. I do not feel quite 
certain of that, because I may come to the conclusion that the trial which 
has taken place is sufficient to satisfy my conscience, together with this 
evidence; but I think that is a new course of proceeding. I am not aware 
of any case which has established this np a meg x in a case where I 
am assuming the court would ordinarily require a trial at law to satisfy its 
conscience, it would be satisfied with an insufficient and unsatisfacto; 
trial, backed up by evidence which is to make that which is in itself 
insufficient. It may be that, upon further consideration, I may bring my 
mind to think that that is sufficient. I shall look into the matter and 
dispose of it—whether before the ape I cannot say. 

Ir.Roit: Perhaps your lordship will be t 
which the Vice-Chancellor fixed for the injunction coming into operation. 
His Honour’s judgment was, that the injunction should go; but not to ope- 
rate until the 1stof January. If your lordship does not dispose of it during 
the sittings, perhaps you would allow it to be extended to the middle of 
January, or the latter end of January, to enable your lordship to dis- 
se of it. 

PeThe Lorp CHANcELLOR: That was done by arrangement, I think. 

Mr. Rott: No, my Lord; it was part of his Honour’s order. He thought 
that there might be some inconvenience by shutting up the works at once, 
and probably to give us the opportunity of appealing. Ido not know how 
that was; but, at any rate, to give some time before the injunction operated ; 
and he ordered the injunction to come into operation on the Ist of Janu- 
ary. What I ask is, that, if your lordship does not dispose of it before 
Jan. 1, your lordship will name a day when it should come into ~— 

The tome CHANCELLOR: I think you had better say the Ist of February. 

Mr. Rout: If your lordship pleases. 





good enough to extend the time 
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HAMBURG TRIBUNAL OF COMMERCE. 
Serr. 1, 1856. 
THE MUNICIPAL CHAMBER OF HAMBURG U. THE GAS COMPANY. 

The delegates of the Municipal Chamber were represented by Dr. Lornr, 
and the Gas Company by Dr. Wanna. 

This was an action brought by the Municipal Chamber of Hamburg 
against the contractors for supplying that city with gas, under the follow- 
ing cireumstances:—In the month of May of the present year, the Senate 
and Burghers adopted a resolution, in conformity with which it was agreed 
that, for the purpose of enlarging the Lower Port, and for more efficiently 
carrying out a plan submitted in 1845 by Messrs. Walker, Lindley, and 
Hubbe, the present Broothor Street should be closed, the Brookthor Bridge 
done away with, and the new Harburg Street opened, a bridge having been 
thrown across the Stadtgraben (town moat), in the vicinity of St. Ann's. 
With the view, also, of facilitating the passage of the Elbe boats to the ships 
lying in the outer Grasbrook Basin, it was resolved to construct a drawbridge 
in the place of the present fixed bridge; and this alteration involved the 
necessity of the transposition of the Gas Company’s mains, which have been 
carried directly over the latter, and of their being relaid in the bed of the 
river. The Gas Company, acting upon their interpretation of the provisions 
of the contract entered into between them and the Chamber in 1844, refused 
to execute this work, protesting, at the same time, against the displacement 
- orem and demanding that a fixed bridge should be constructed at 

t. Ann’s. 

The Chamber rests its demand chiefly on the 8th and 27th clauses of the 
above contract, and by virtue of clause 30, asserts its right to lay the ques- 
tion in dispute before the Tribunal of Commerce, for their decision in refer- 
encethereto. They accordingly ask that the Gas Company shall be required 
to withdraw their opposition to the proposed conversion of the Brookthor 
Bridge from a fixed into a draw bridge; that, notwithstanding this altera- 
tion in the structure, the company shall be held responsible for the proper 
supply of gas to the town and suburbs, on the conditions and under the 
penalties of their contract of 1844; and that they be required to conduct 
their mains through the bed of the Stadtgraben (town moat), instead of 
across the bridge, as heretofore. 

The special clauses relied on (viz., the 8th and 27th) are to the following 
effect :—Clause 8 states,-that when public works, such as the reconstruc- 
tion of bridges or their repair—the alteration, repair, or rebuilding of streets, 
or whatever other public works, shall require the removal of the gas-pipes 
or measures for their security, or the removal of particular lamps, the com- 
pany are bound to effect the same at their cost. By clause 27, the com 
pany are reminded that, by the harbour and other works, many essential 
alterations in the site of the Grasbrook are at hand; and that, till the same 
are completed, they can only proceed with a temporary laying of the pipes. 

On behalf of the company it is urged, that the scope and importance of the 
matter at issue are not merely the expense which they will be put to in 
carrying out the requirements of the Municipal Chamber, but that the 
whole question of the manufacture and distribution of gas is involved; and 
that, therefore, it is a matter in which the public are vitally concerned. 
They point to the nature and extent of the obligations which they have 
undertaken, and which embrace the perfect and satisfactory construction 
of the gas-works, and the preservation of that structure in a state of the 
utmost efficiency, and which they are required to deliver up, in good work- 
ing order, to the State in 1874; until which period they are bound to manu- 
facture and distribute a constant equable supply of gas for public and pri- 
vate consumption throughout the town and suburbs. These ire obligations, 
they say, the difficulties of which are self-evident, and increase in intensity, 
when considered in connection with the penalties annexed in the contract, 
to a non-fulfilment. Those penalties extend even to an immediate for- 
feiture of the works, together with the plant and stock—a penalty which 
may by possibility be incurred by an interruption of the regular lighting of 
the town, through causes which are beyond the control of the company. 
They state, moreover, that, in proportion as they have had to contend with 
difficulties, docs the State reap advantages; because in 1874 the latter will 
have delivered over to them, free of cost, a gas manufactory, with a system 
of mains and pipes for the distribution of gas, on which the company have 
expended immense sums of money; and these will be transferred to the 
State in the most efficient condition, and asits exclusive property. They urge 
that the contract of 1844 was, in fact, a convention between the company 
and the Chamber, by which the former, in consideration of having secured 
to them for a term of years the exclusive privilege of manufacturing and 
distributing gas in the town of Hamburg and the suburbs, at a price fixed 
and reculated by the contract itself, agreed with the latter to undertake the 
erection of the necessary works and appurtenances for the State, the de- 
livering over of which works and appurtenances was merely adjourned till 
1874. It was indispensably necessary to erect the gas-works in the Gras- 
brook, and in the contract it is constantly referred to as the site. If in 
1844 there had been the most distant thought of abolishing the bridge, 
which formed » firm connection between the Grasbrook and the town, some 
reference woul have been made to that fact in the contract, and a provi- 
sion enacted to mect it it; but such was by no means the case. It was not 
until! eight years after the contract was entered into—viz , in the year 1852 
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cation with the Grasbrook. 


| between the works and the consumers. 
j the Brookthor Bridge into the town, the net-work of the company’s pipes 


—that the plan of Messrs. Walker, Lindley, and Hubbe was laid before the 
Biirgerschatt for the first time; and even then, and up to the present time, 


no report setting forth the specialities of the plan has been made. There 
was no mention of a drawbridge in any of the propositions submitted to 
the Senate either in 1852, 1855, or 1856; and, even though there had, a re- 


solution of the Senate and Biirgerschaft could not set aside and invalidate 
the indisputable private rights of the Gas Company. The representatives 
of the company state that, notwithstanding the request preferred by them 
to the Municipal Chamber, the latter would cause a communication to be 
made to the Biirgerschaft as to the differences that had arisen at their last 
meeting touching the demolition of the old Brookthor Bridge; yet no such 
communication had been offered. They feel persuaded that, if the Biir- 
gerschaft had been put in possession of the facts, they would certainly have 
ronounced a decision adverse to the construction of an utterly useless 
awbridge near St. Ann's, and would have insisted upon a fixed communi- 
It is absolutely necessary that the Gas Com- 
pany should have a fixed, sure, and uninterrupted connection between their 
works and mains; and upon this the possibility of their maintaining a sup- 
ly of gas according to their contract entirely depends. Their chief main 
is 18 inches (English) in diameter, and this constitutes the connecting link 
After this main has been led over 


ramify to an extent of more than 20 German miles over the entire city and 
suburbs, through the streets, and into the houses of the inhabitants. Only 
@ small branch pipe of 4 inches diameter leads back over the Sandthor 
Bridge to that part of the Grasbrook situated opposite to the Sandthor, and 
‘this communication is not of essential importance to the company’s opera- 





tions. A drawhridge has now been constructed at the Sandthor, and this 
small branch pipe has, at the request of the Chamber, been carried under || 
the Stadtgraben (town moat); but it was done by way of experiment i] 
only, and under a protest from the company that no prejudice to their || 
rights should thus be created. Inthis one instance the experiment, unimport- 
ant as it is, has proved a failure. The subject has been brought before the H 
Tribunal of Commerce, because, although the Senate and the Biirgerschaft 
declared, when the proposition was brought before them, that there was no ' | 
impediment in the way of removing the old Brookthor Bridge, the company 
insist that they cannot, and ought not, be called on to remove their chief main 
from that locality unti] another fixed bridge, across which they can lay it, | 
is constructed at St. Ann's. The company do not deny that, as a general : 
rule, according to clause 80 of their contract (which provides that all dif- | 
ferences between the Chamber and themselves shall be referred to arbitra-' | 
tion), the Tribunal of Commerce is a competent authority in such matters;| 
yet the exceptional predominance, in the present case, is not without signi- | 
ficance, as the Chamber evidently shows thereby that it dreads an arbitral 
verdict, which is based upon principles of equity and bona fides. The Gas | 
Company rely, however, upon their undoubted rights; and they trust that’! 
the Tribunal of Commerce will, according to their usual practice, whenever: 
they are called upon to act as arbitrators, be governed by those principles: | 
of equity in coming to their decision. They consider that the question for | 
this court to deal with is, whether, under the provisions of the contract of | 
1844, the State is entitled to demand the construction of works upon the’ 
bed of the river? If, however, it should be urged that, in promotion of the 
public good, and the carrying out of objects of governmental utility, the State- 
can go beyond the contract, and exercise its plenary power to force the | 
company to perform their requirements in this respect, a question is raised: | 
which is beyond the cognizance and jurisdiction of this tribunal. This is a 
point which must eventually be referred to the Biirgerschaft, who would 
never give their consent to such a proposition. | 

The case of the company, therefore, is this: they plead— 1} 

1. The want of grounds of action. The 27th clause of the contract has. | 
no bearing upon this question, for the Brookthor Bridge does not lie over 
the area of the Grasbrook, but over the Stadtgraben, which belongs to the | 
town. The case really comes under the &th clause, which is in no way | 
altered by the 27th. Assuming that the 8th clause has reference to public 
works of absolute necessity, they contend that the projected drawbridge is 
not such a work, for it is by no means necessary, nor has its construction 
been agreed upon by the Biirgerschaft. Clause 8 undoubtedly refers to the 
construction of new bridges, but no allusion is made in it to “ drawbridges,” || 
and it cannot be conceived that the reference had any other meaning than | 
as connected with the laying of gas-mains; and therefore, in the spirit and 
intent of the contract, fixed bridges only can be included, because they only 
are available for the laying of pipes. The obvious meaning of the contract 
is, that the company are bound to effect alterations in their mains at their 
own cost—not in the case of the demolition of a fixed, and the substitution 
of a draw, bridge—but in the case of the replacement of one fixed bridge 
for another; and the Gas Company are willing to transpose their mains 
from the old Brookthor Bridge to a new fixed bridge, if required; but more 
than this they contend the Chamber cannot enforce under the contract. 
Nor does the word “transpose” admit of any other interpretation. To 
“ transpose ” expresses, in a grammatical sense, to take from one place and 
to put in another—assuming, of course, similarity of area, conditions, and 
expense; but, in this case, a new elenient is introduced—the company are 
asked to remove their mains from a firm, above-ground position, and to lay 
them in the bed of a river; the conditions, therefore, are totally new: the | 
risk is of a very different character; the system has undergone an entire 
change: it is no mere “ transposition.” Even the logical sense of the terms 
of the clause are opposed to the idea of a sub-aqueous construction, inas- 
much as the other contingencies referred to, and which bring the company | 
under obligations, at their own costs, to remove their mains, are of a 
temporary and comparatively trivial character to this. The other parts 
of the clause refer to provisions for the safety of the pipes and the re- | 
moval of particular lamps during alterations and repairs of streets, and 
these sufficiently indicate that by the term, transposition, nothing of an 
extraordinary nature was contemplated, and are in themselves insignificant, 
and out of keeping, to warrant the esorbitant demand now made. If 
clause 8 be taken in logical connection with the remaining clauses of the ! 
contract, the conviction must be brought home to every mind that, by the | 
strictest interpretation of the whole, it was never intended that, at the | 
caprice of the Chamber, the company should be required not merely to 
transpose their mains, but to carry out that transposition in a peculiar and 
difficult manner, and at a vastly increased cost. 

2. If, however, it should be urged that the sense of clause 8 is in any way 
doubtful, the company contend that the Chamber itself is the party 
responsible for that obscurity of expression It was the Chamber that be- 
spoke the work; that introduced the stipulation in its favour, requiring that 
the transposition of mains should be made; and that drew up the conditions of 
tender before the contract was drafted The Chamber itself prescribed the 
terms of the convention, and undertook the wording of the same; and there- 
fore is answerable for any ambiguity of expression, and ought not to infer 
special rights by virtue thereof. Such a course is opposed to the recognised 
legal maxim, that, in a case of doubt and uncertainty, the interpretation ' 
should be in favour of freedom (Freiheit), and therefore against a presumed 
obligation. Finally, they contend that many passages in the contract fur- | 
nish matter for an argumentum a contrario; for, had the Chamber, at the- | 
time it was entered into, contemplated a sub-aqueous construction; and, had | 
they intended to claim a right of absolute control as regards the mode and 
system of transposing the company’s pipes, they would have asserted that 
right in a clear and precise manner. When a doubt arises, it should always | 
be interpreted in a spirit of fairness; and, adopting this principle of action, ' 
the clause speaks decidedly against the pretensions of the plaintiffs. 

3. There still remains the exceptio doli. It would constitute a decided 
dolus, if the Chamber were to deprive the Gas Company of a free choice as 
to the method of laying their pipes, with a view to the fulfilment of the 
engagements they have entered into for the continuous supply of gas to the 
city; and should, nevertheless, demand that the severe obligations of this 
very difficult contract should be enforced to a hair’s breadth. It is un- 
reasonable to insist upon a construction which gives grounds for appre- 
hending all the dangers to guard against which the Chamber has been 
cautious to provide; it is unfair to adopt the literal wording of the contract 
for the purpose of obtaining an object never contemplated by the contract- | 
ing parties; nor is it consonant with a sense of justice, that the company 
should be punished for any interruption which may take place in the 
lighting of the city arising from causes beyond the reach of their control, 
seeing that the laying of the pipes below the stream is not a spontaneous 
act on their part, but a compulsory prescription on the part of the Chamber. 

4. In the next place, the Chamber has opposed to it the plea of the relative 
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|| impracticability of the laying of mains upon the bed of the-river. The onus 
'l of proving its practicability is, of course, with the Chamber, because the 
|| non-performance of the act is a part and parcel of the ground of the present 
action. It is only by demonstrating that it is really feasible, that the 
Chamber has a right to make a requisition of this nature, according to the 
| legal maxim, “ impossibilium nulla est obligatio.” It must be self-evident 
| that it is necessary not merely to prove the fact that, per se, a sub-aqueous 
| construction of gas-mains is possible, but that. after being laid, they will be 
| able to be preserved faultless until 1874, when they will have to be delivered 
| over to the town in a perfect condition; and, moreover, that, during the 
continuance of the contract, their position upon the bed of the river shall 
not endanger the supply of gas for public lighting and private consumption. 
It is necessary, also, to demonstrate that the risk of laying pipes over 
a fixed bridge does not differ in its nature to laying them under the water; 
that the area of the Stadtgraben does not give rise to any apprehensions 
' whatever; and that such a mode of constructing and laying their mains will 
not clash with any of the obligations which the Gas Company undertook 
by their contract in 1844. The interests of the public are so intimately 
' concerned in the issue of these questions, that the possible eventualities 
|! cannot be too carefully weighed; and not only the risk of an interruption 
| of the company’s operations, but also the difficulty—nay, impossibility—of 
effecting necessary repairs, when the Stadtgraben is ice-bound, has to be 
borne in mind. The Gas Company assert that the Chamber wiil not be 
able to offer the required proofs on these points; and, at the best, the 
| evidence they can adduce must be based on probabilities. But, as human 
_ judgment is fallible, it would be necessary, in the event of such proofs being 
forthcoming — 
| 5. To set up the plea of cautio indemnitatis, and to require that, at least, 
‘the Chamber should, by promise, guarantee to the Gas Company that,if the 
sub-aqueous construction, being eflected, should in course of time fail to 
answer the purpose, they (the Gas Company) shall be exempted from the 
penalties sanctioned by the contract—shall be indemnified for any damage 
| which may arise to their works, and for the loss of their ordinary receipts 
by the interruption of their manufacture. 
| On these grounds, principally, the Gas Company demand that the suit 
| shall be dismissed; that the Chamber shall be required to furnish full 
proofs of the practicability and safety of laying mains across the Stadtgra- 
ben (regard being had to the company's contract); and that, should such 
proofs be adduced, the Chamber shall be held answerable for the full in- 
demnification of the Gas Company, in the event of the contingencies above 
| referred to. 
| 





\| 





Srrrine, Sept. 1. 

Dr. Lornr, on behalf of the Chamber, justified the appeal made to the 
Tribunal of Commerce, on the ground that the decision by arbitration 
would not lead to so speedy a settlement of the points in dispute as a deci- 
sion by a court of law. The latter follows the production of evidence within 
afew days, while there are no means of pressing forward an arbitral verdict. 
He contended that the suit rests upon the contract, and is to be judged only 
on that ground; and the only point in question is, whether the Gas Com- 
pany are bound to fulfil their engagements by that contract after the re- 
moval of the former fixed communication between the town and the Gras- 
brook. The question is not as to the difficulties of the conditions under 
which the Gas Company have placed themselves, nor as to the additional 
cost which it will subject them to. That the condition of the company is 
not a disadvantageous one, is sufficiently evinced by the high standing of 
their shares. According to the general tenor of their contract, and specially 
clause 8, it does not appear that the “expediency” of a public work is an 
element proper to be introduced into this argument. The evident meaning 
of the whole is, that the Gas Company are pledged to effect any transposi- 
tion which may be deemed necessary in carrying out public works (not 
whether these are necessary, per se). No doubt, under the term “ bridges” 
in the clause, all descriptions of bridges are intended and comprehended, 
and therefore drawbridges amongst them. The term, “ transpose,” implies 
clearly, without any restriction, every possible kind of transposition; and 
accordingly, also, the laying of mains under water. There cannot exist any 
doubt whatever as to the correctness of this interpretation; nor can the 
Chamber be reproached, with any degree of propriety, for not having ex- 
pressed its meaning more clearly in wording the stipulations contained in 
the contract There is no exception made in that document; but, according 
to its express terms, whenever the exigencies of the public service require 
it, the company are bound to transpose their mains and pipes at their own 
expense. Furthermore, the Gas Company, at the time they entered into 
the contract, were made acquainted with the fact (as set forth in the docu- 
ment itself) that various alterations in the port and “ terrein”—and_espe- 
cially in tbe Grasbrook—were in contemplation; and they ought then to 
have stipulated for the preservation of a fixed bridge connecting the Gras- 
brook with the town, supposing they had considered such a structure to 
be of importance to the carrying out of their works. In the present case, 
the Chamber rests its claim upon the clear sense of the contract existing be- 
tween it and the company; and, surely, it cannot be argued that this should 
be called a dolus! Nor can it be said that any impropriety attaches to one 
party in a contract who seeks only to obtain a fulfilment of the engagements 
entered into by the other! The Chamber cannot admit that the onus of 
| proving the feasibility of laying gas-mains under the water lies on it; it is, 
},in fact, no concern of the Chamber's; at the same time it states that it isa 

notorious fact that in other places mains have been so disposed, which proves 
| its possibility in the present instance. If prominence is to be given to this 

point, it is for the Gas Company to prove the impossibility of so constructing 
| them. Should the feasibility, however, be proved, the company are bound 
| forthwith to execute the work, and that, too, without any guarantee of 
, indemnity. 
| Dr. WEBER, on the other side, once more pointed to clause 8, which, 
| taken in its literal sense, no doubt presupposes the approaching necessity 
| of certain public works; but he argued that the public weal is more inte- 
|| rested in an uninterrupted supply of gas to the town and suburbs than in 
| the construction of a drawbridge. He stated that the latter was not ne- 
| cessary nor desirable ; but that the preservation of the fixed bridge was 
| 80, inasmuch as the intercommunication between the Grasbrook and the 
| town is daily increasing, and that the road to the Harburg Railway is fast 
growing into importance. Under such circumstances, it is important that 
no avoidable impediment should be thrown in the way of this traffic by the 
drawing up of abridge. The Gas Company contend that a drawbridge is not 
essential to the navigation, inasmuch as the communication between the 
Elbe boats and the sea-going vessels is sufficiently provided for, notwith- 
standing the existence of the fixed bridge, which admits of these boats 
passing under it. They state that the Elbe boats are in the habit of sailing 
with their short masts to Thal (valley); and it is only when they take in 
their lading for the hill voyage that they put up their top-masts: conse- 
\ quently the Elbe boats can, after having discharged in the upper ports, pass 




















————— | 


under the bridge, lowering their top-masts, and, having passed, hoist them | 
again. So that, after all, it was but a parallel case to the story of Columbus | 
and the egg—they needed only to show how ships might pass and repass | 
the fixed bridge, without any sacrifice of convenience to those in charge. | 
Even if the Chamber desired to gratify itself with the sight of the 
Elbe boats passing proudly, with their high masts standing, through | 
the oo drawbridge (notwithstanding the public inconvenience | 
which the structure itself would prove), it would be absolutely necessary | 
previously to require the skippers of the Upper Elbe boats to hoist them! 
There was not, in truth, the most distant necessity for the alteration; and | 
that being so, if the Chamber insisted on its own construction of the eighth | 
clause in the contract, it would go counter to the intention of the parties, | 
and be a breach of fairness and bona fides. They repeat, that “ bridges,” in | 
the sense in which they are referred to in the contract, are not “ draw- | 
bridges;” for that by the latter the Grasbrook would become an island, | 
literally cut off, severed from the city, and the gas-works would be} 
altogether disconnected from its consumers. The meaning of the word, | 
“ transpose,” is merely a change of locality or of area, not a change of con- 
ditions, of risk, and of the whole system and order of things. By a variety 
of examples, the solicitor of the defendants sought to make this apparent, | 
relying, however, principally upon the logical construction of the entire | 
contract, connecting together all its clauses, from which he contended that 
the term, “transposition,” could not have been employed here otherwise | 
than in the ordinary sense. If there existed in the contract an ambiguity, 
the decision must be to the detriment of the Chamber by which the vague 
paragraph was worded, and because, in a case were doubts exist, judgment | 
is never given in favour of the wider, but always of the narrower, interpreta- 
tion—favourably to the party who has anything to perform, and for the 
minimum of obligation. The dolus on the part of the plaintiff consisted in 
the fact, that it was arbitrarily sought to restrict the Gas Company in their | 
choice of the means of carrying out the obligations imposed upon them b: 
the contract, and in forcing them to adopt a method of distribution whic 
was fraught with apprehensions of danger. The company contend that, | 
should they be put to the issue of the feasibility of laying their mains under 
the water, the fact that pipes had been so disposed in other cities would | 
not bedecisive. Nor was there any parrallel between the case of a gas com- | 
pany voluntarily undertaking such a risk, under circumstances which pointed 
it out as advisable, and the compulsion of a company tramelled with heavy 
obligations to the State, without any freedom of choice, to adopt it, Never- 
theless, the Gas Company, in proof of their anxiety to fulfil to the utmost, 
the terms of their contract, and to meet, if practicable, the demands of the 
Chamber, had despatched an engineer to England and Belgium for the pur- 
pose of examining into the matter. The result of that investigation was of 
such a nature as to warn the company to be wary how they undertook to 
conduct their capacious chief main under the boggy Stadtgraben. At the 
Sandthor, an attempt to maintain a communication by means of a small 
branch pipe had failed; and, according to a report given in the Weekly Dis- 
patch newspaper, the breaking of a main laid beneath the bed of the stream 
in the West India Docks had entailed the immediate and total interruption 
of the lighting in the locality. The Tribunal of Commerce is implored, 
therefore, to weigh well the serious issues involved in the question. The 
company feel persuaded that the Chamber would, if it were proprietor of 
the gas-works, refuse to comply with the demand it has now put forth— 
that it would not be willing to incur so vast a responsibility as that of en- 
dangering the public lighting of the city of Hamburg, which any night 
might be occasioned by a fracture of mains laid in the bed of the river—a 
casualty which would expose the authorities to the sarcasm of foreigners 
and the odium of the public at large. On these grounds the Gas Company 
ask a verdict in their favour. | 
The court hereupon decided— 
That, in the first instance, a commission should be appointed to endea- 
vour to effect an agreement between the parties, with a view to the | 
nomination of some scientific person or persons, to be heard upon the | 
matter as to whether the main in question can, with due care, be laid 
under the bed of the town moat, in such a position that no danger | 
shall accrue to the regular lighting of the town, as provided in the 
contract. 








Srrrinc, Nov. 6. 
The above decision, referring the questions at i 

having been appealed against by both to the Up 

the application was dismissed on the following groun 

it was at variance with Art. 40 of the Ordinance of Dee. 2 

the proceedings to be observed by the several judiciary authorities; and, 

secondly, because the decision of the Tribunal ot Co ‘rce Was not suffi- | 
ciently definite, and did not preclude the plaintiifs from submitting fresh | 
issues to the scientific commission. 
The attempt to effect an agreement in commissione having thus proved | 
unsuccessful, the Tribunal of Commerce did, in this day’s audience, make 
the following award :— 
The plaintiffs are not bound to state how, after demolishing the present 
bridge, to which the main in question, at the Brookthor, is attached, | 
the supply of gas to the town and suburbs is practicable, and would | 
be accepted as satisfactory by them, other than by laying the mains } 
across the bed of the city moat. 

In the present dispute, the only question is, whether the company are | 
bound by their contract to eifect the required transposition of their 
main. 

Whether the public interests require the removal of the present fixed | 
bridge, and the substitution of a drawbridge, is a point not legitimately | 
raised by the defendants, who undoubtedly are bound by the 8th and | 
27th clauses of their contract (Annex 3) to transpose their mains in 
accordance with the demand of the Chamber, and that, too, without 
any claim for compensation. } 

Whether, by such a transposition, the regular lighting, in accordance 
with the company’s obligations under the contract, will be imperilled 
to such an extent as to render the course an altogether inexpedient 
one, is a question the affirmative proof of which rests not with the 
plaintiffs, but with the company themselves. ’ 

At the same time, the plaintiffs must be considered as not being justi- 
fied in requiring the adoption of a course which, owing to the great 
amount of danger connected with it, appears to be injudicious. 

As, therefore, the attempt to bring about an agreement between the }, 
parties, by the appointment of a competent person or persons to in- 
vestigate the matters in dispute, has failed, aie 

The defendants (on whom it lies to justify their recusancy against the 
demands of the plaintiffs, based on clauses 8 and 27 of the contract) 
are required to prove that the transplacement of the chief main in 
question, from the fixed Brookthor Bridge to and across the bed of 
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precaution, imperil the mats lighting of the city and suburbs in 
such a manner as to give the measure the character of unsuitableness. 
The production of such proofs to be commenced within 14 days sub 
pena desertionis, and with the reservation of plaintiffs’ right to pro- 
duce counter-proofs; after which, the Tribunal will decide in such a 
manner as shall be found to be consonant with justice and law. 


Miscellancous Pews, 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, 
Tvurspay, Dec. 9. 

A Special Meeting of the Board was held this day in the Council Chamber, 
Guildhall, further to consider report, with plan, by engineer, upon the points 
of discharge for the drainage of the metropolis, suggested in Captain Burstall’s 
letter, and approved by the First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, &c. 








4\—Mr. Tuwarres in the chair. 


The minutes of the last special meeting having been read and approved, 

The CHAIRMAN rose and said, before proceeding to the regular business of 
the day, he wished to take notice of a matter which involved more a question 
of privilege than of anything else. His attention had been called to a speech 
delivered by an honourable member (Mr. Nicholay) in the vestry of St. Mary- 
lebone, impugning the acts of a committee of the board, and imputing motives 
to himself. Had the remarks, however, to which he alluded been confined to 
his own conduct, he would hardly have thought it necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the board to the subject, as he believed that they sufficiently under- 
stood and appreciated the principles upon which he sought to regulate all his 
actions in the discharge of public duty. (Hear, hear.) But when he found 
that a very intelligent and active committee, in carrying out a reference of 
the board, by seeking an interview with the Government in order to ascertain 
their borrowing powers, were held up to the public as a *‘ meddling commit- 
tee,” prompted, not by instructions, but the dictates of their own will, and 
acting on their own responsibility, he did feel that a great injustice had been 
done towards them. At all times the duties of committeemen were sufficiently 
arduous, and it was not fair to cast reflections upon them by statements so 
contrary to facts as those to which he now referred. It was all the more sur- 
prising that such remarks should have been made by a member of the board 
to whom the printed minutes were regularly forwarded, and who must have 
been aware, therefore, that a resolution was adopted some time back to the 
effect ‘that the Finance Committee be authorised to confer with the Govern- 
ment a’ to the best mode of raising the funds necessary for the execution of 
the main intercepting drainage works of the metropolis.” He (the chair- 
man) would not say a word about the very questionable taste displayed by a 
member of the board in thus commenting upon the acts of a committee, in an- 
other place, and when no opportunity could be afforded for answering the state- 
ments made; but he did feel that they were bound to protect their com- 
mittees from the imputations of acting without authority while they were 
carrying out a reference of the board. (Hear, hear.) Alluding to him (the 
chairman), the honourable member stated, in substance, that the Metropolitan 
Board, headed by its chairman, would not receive Mr. McLean’s plan. Now 


¥| nothing could be more completely at variance with the state of the case, as 


he had stated to the board on the occasion when Mr. McLean's plan was last 


4 referred to, that, in order to afford the fullest opportunity, if it was desired to 


discuss the subject, he had caused Sir Morton Peto’s letter to be entered upon the 
agenda, and it was read by the clerk. Certainly, as a matter of fact, he did 
tell the board that, if they allowed Mr. McLean a second hearing (which had 
been denied to others), they would lay themselves open to the charge of incon- 
sistency ; and surely, in making such a statement, he had not stepped beyond 
his function? There was another observation said to have been made by the 
honourable member, but concerning which he hoped he had been misreported. 
He was said to have spoken of the committee as representing “paltry dis- 
tricts.”” Now, he (the chairman) had before stated that no distinctions could 
be known by that board between one district and another—all were on an 
equality, and each representative had, as he ought to have, exactly the same 
influence in all matters which came before them. (Hear, hear.) To talk, 
therefore, of a “paltry district,” was not treating a metropolitan constituency, 
or its representative, with proper respect. He felt bound to make these re- 
marks, in justification of the finance committee, whose conduct was undeserv- 
a 4 the censure cast upon them. (Hear, hear. ) 

. NicHoLay said, the words, “paltry districts,” did not escape his lips on 
the occasion referred to. He did express himself strongly, for he felt strongly, 
considering that the board had not treated his parish properly The honour- 
able member was proceeding to offer some remarks on Mr. McLcan’s plan, 
but was called to order. 

THE MAIN DRAINAGE—PLAN B. 

Mr. CarpMAEL moved, that the resolution of the board of the 22nd Oc- 
tober last, adopting the engineer’s plan marked B in his report, dated 25th 
September, 1856, and directing the same to be presented to the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings, be revoked. In asking the 
board to agree to this resolution, few remarks only would be necessary, as 
every member was aware of what had taken place since that plan was laid 
before Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Works. He would only, therefore, re- 
mind the board that that department of the Government with which they 
were called to act could originate nothing; it had a veto upon the plans pro- 
posed by this board, but no power to propose one for itself. This board had 

toa plan which, after the most mature consideration, they believed 
was, as he (Mr. mael) still felt, thoroughly calculated to carry out the 
objects contemplated by the Legislature ; but her Majesty’s First Commissioner 
had rejected it, entertaining a contrary opinion. Since that period they had 
had an interview with Sir B. Hall, and had learned what alterations, as re- 
ts the outfall for the sewerage, would meet the views of the Government. 
nder the circumstances, two courses were now open to them. They might 
refuse to rescind their former resolution, and decline to present any other plan 
than the one they had adopted ; but this would certainly be most indiscreet, 
for in that case the question of the drainage of the metropolis must remain 
entirely in abeyance. The other course was to adopt the motion now before 
them—to rescind the resolution of the 22nd of October, and thus set them- 
selves at liberty to consider any lan which they thought would accomplish 
the object they had in view, an acceptable to the First Commissioner. If, 
upon further consideration, they should still be of opinion that plan B was a 
proper one, they would go up to the Government with more authority and 
confidence than they had previously done; but, if they refused to adopt the 
present motion, their hands were tied, and the question of the main intercept- 
ing drainage must come to a dead lock. 

r. SavaGE seconded the proposition. It was so manifestly clear to his 
mind, and he believed to the minds of the majority of those present, that 
this was the proper course, that no argument need be used to support its 
adoption. Unless they intended to render that board useless (and they had 
no such intention) it was the only practical course open to them. 


= 








Mr. H. L. Taytor would like to ask what advantage could be derived from 
sucha step? It was said that it would enable them to reopen the whole 
question, and to discuss any fresh scheme that might be put forward ; but was 
it not understood by those who proposed to rescind their former resolution, 
that it was to enable them to adopt a plan which Sir B. Hall had said he 
could approve—viz., B*—by which they would take the sewerage a little 
nearer to Erith? Would the rescinding of the resolution enable them to take 
up the question of deodorising? (Yes, yes.) He (Mr. Taylor) did not 
so understand it, nor did the twelve gentlemen who went up to the First Com- 
missioner. 

Major Lyon: I can answer for one of them. I understand it so. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor said, there could be no doubt it was well understood 
that B* was to be the plan adopted; but what advantage would they thus 
gain? Would it be better for Erith or for Gravesend? Would it be more ac- 
ceptable to the ratepayers of the metropolis ?}—No ; the advantage was on the 
other side. If it could be shown to him that, by adopting B*, they could 
save the ratepayers’ money, they should have his vote at once; but had not 
the engineer told them that the additional cost would be £103,000; and that, 
if ultimately it were determined to extend the sewerage to the sea, the 
whole of this money would be thrown away? He would ask Mr. Bazalgette 
the question whether such was not the case ? 

Mr. BazaLGErre said, if it were determined ultimately to go to the sea, 
the cost would be the same; but, in that case, the £103,000 for the extension 
to B* would be lost. 

The CHArrMAN: DoI understand that there would be no saving, because 
B* is itself an extension in that direction ? 

Mr. BazaLGEtTte: There would be no saving, because you would have to 
start, not from B*, but from the point of divergence. 

Mr. H. L; Taytor proceeded to argue that no advantage had been or could | 
be shown to appertain to B*, —- that Sir B. Hall said he could approve of | 
it. Did honourable members believe that the last plan which they sub- | 
mitted was contrary to the requirements of the Act of Parliament? Why, | 
Mr. Carpmael himself had told them that morning that, in his judgment, the | 
oe B was still the best, although he now proposed to give it up. His (Mr. | 

‘aylor’s) views on the subject were the same now that they had always been ; 
and he regarded the statement made by the First Commissioner as a mere | 
matter of opinion, and not the law of the case. The Metropolitan Board had | 
been called into existence to carry out the principle of local self-government ; 
but, when they came to put that principle into practice, what did they find } 
why, that a minister of the Crown could turn round upon them and require 
them to alter all their plans. For his part, he had always found it best in 
public life to satisfy his own mind and judgment as to the best course to pur- 
sue, and then to adhere to his decision, let who would oppose, unless subse- 
quently it could be shown that he was wrong in the matter. It would be re- 
membered that he was all along opposed to the proposal for sending the 
twelve gentlemen who were selected by the board as a deputation to Sir B. 
Hall upon this subject, because he felt it was a day too late to talk of a con-- 
ference, when their plans had been rejected. If the First Commissioner had 
exercised a proper discrimination in the matter, and before rejecting their 
plans had requested an interview with the board, then—— _ 5 

The CHargMAn: Would it not be better to raise the discussion on this sub- 
ject when we come to the next question ? i : 

Mr. TayLor thought not, because he wanted to convince the board that it 
would be a false step to revoke their previous resolution. There could be 
little doubt that the representations made to Sir B. Hall by the people of 
Erith had had some effect on his mind ; and most likely the ultimatum would, 
be to take the sewerage down to the sea. (Loud cries of “‘ Hear, hear.”) Do. 
not let him be misunderstood ; he had not the slightest objection to such a. 
course: all he asked was, that the board should determine to extend the 
sewerage only to the nearest point beyond the metropolitan boundary that the 
act of , hs would admit ; and let the Government, if they desired it,, 
pay the extra expense of going lower down. As he said before, he thought 
the First Commissioner had acted with indiscretion in not seeking an inter- 
view before rejecting plan B; but he was not the only man who had acted in- 
discreetly in his life, and therefore he would rather that the board should 
negative the present motion, and go up in a kindly spirit to Sir ee 
and tell him that they believed the plan they had agreed to was the best, and. 
they were not disposed to go from it. Would it raise the credit of the board 
to adopt the motion now before them? Would it not show that they were 
vacillating, and that they had no confidence in their own judgment? Would 
not the principle of local self-government, be injured by the fact that, having 
arrived at what they believed a sound conclusion on so important a question, | 
they were prepared to ignore all that they had done in order to fall in with 
the wishes of the First Commissioner? He would like to ask whether the 
board were at all compromised by what took place between the deputation 
and Sir B, Hall? Was there any understanding between them by which the 
board were bound? 

Mr. SavaceE: Of course not ;—they could pledge nobody but themselves. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor: Very well, then; as Marylebone was not represented 
on that occasion, nor St. Pancras, nor Islington, nor any of the “important 
districts,” the board were pledged to nothing. But, no doubt, though Mary- 
lebone was not there, they managed things very nicely— 

* And all went merry as a marriage bell.” ? 

Indeed, there was such a wonderful display of affability, and such a bandying | 
of compliments, that he felt convinced the deputation hardly knew in whose | 
presence they were. (Laughter.) Asthey fortunately had no power to pledge | 
the board to anything, they were yet free to act to the best of their judg- 
ments; and if, as he a they would, they rejected the present motion, 
the deputation would feel it no reflection upon them. hig | would evince 
more sound sense and discretion in adhering to a plan which they had so well 
considered, and so deliberately adopted, than by hastily accepting the ultima- 
tum of the First Commissioner. : ‘ 

Mr. Witxkinson said, although he agreed with almost every sentiment 
uttered by the last speaker, he could not bring himself to adopt the same con- 
clusion. “He felt that plan B was preferable to plan B*; that there was no 
equivalent advantage offered by the extension ; and that, if they sent up the 
latter, they would send up an imperfect scheme, which would satisfy nobody, 
and the credit of amending which would be with the Government, and not 
with the board. But the real question now at issue was this—in what posi-|| 
tion would they find themselves if they rejected the motion of Mr. Carpmael? +}: 
He feared they would be placed in an anomalous position, and would—to use 
a vulgar term—be nowhere. The First Commisssioner had no power to origi- 
nate anything, and the board would be completely shut up from further 
action. He did not apprehend that, as the result of rescinding the resolution 
of the 22nd of October, they would necessarily adopt the outfall approved by 
Sir B. Hall; the motion simply asked, that they should place themselves in 
such a position that they could reopen the whole question ; and then would be 
the time, for those who advocated other modes of proceeding, to come for- 
ward with their plans. With this impression, he must certainly support the 
motion. 
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protested against the board rescinding 


Mr. Bursiem said he onneily 
he must now most emphatically protest 


their resolution as to plan A, an 


H against the same course being adopted with plan B. He had met with no 


proposition which appeared to him so perfectly adapted to meet the case as 
plan A, and he wished the board had never departed from it. He knew very 
well, when he went up to the First Commissioner with it, that, as regarded the 
outfall, it was against the letter of the Act; and the First Commissioner was 
himself aware of the fact. On that occasion Sir B. Hall made a kind of 
apology to Mr. Bazalgette for asking such minute questions, the grounds for 
which, he said, were that he might be able to explain to his aoe in the 
Government why he had approved of a plan which did not literally comply 
with the statute. 

Mr. Wxricut, in voting for the revocation of the resolution adopting plan 
B, said his opinions had undergone no change. He simply voted on this 
ground—that there was another power besides this board which had to do 
with the question of the main drainage of the metropolis; and, when two 
parties had to decide a question on which differences of opinion might well 
| exist, it was prudent to make some concessions, so as to secure the best pos- 
|sible results. His impression still was, that plan B fairly complied with the 
|actof Parliament; but he could not thrust his opinions upon the other party ; 
|and therefore, unless he agreed to some compromise, the whole of their pro- 
ceedings must come to a stand-still. 

Deputy Harrison said, the resolution of the 22nd of October was in these 
words—* That the engineer’s plan, marked B in his report, dated the 26th of 
of September, 1856, be adopted, and presented to the Commissioners of her 

|Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings; and that it be intimated to them 
| that this board have also had under consideration other plans for discharging 
| the sewerage into the river below Gravesend ; but that it appearing that such 
| extension would add between £1,000,000 and £2,000,000 to the outlay, and 
that this sum would be spent, not to benefit the inhabitants of the metropolis, 

| but to meet the wishes of the ae of Kent and Essex who reside on the 
| banks of the river, this board has declined to entertain any such scheme; 
| nevertheless, if it shall be the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government that 
|such an extension is desirable, this board will readily undertake the work, the 
| Government providing such additional outlay out of the national revenue.” 
| Surely the board did not mean to say that they would rescind the latter part 
| of this resolution? Was not the general feeling this—that if the Government 
would find the means, and not tax the metropolitan ratepayers for the pur- 

se, the board were prepared to take the sewerage down to the sea at once? 

e would move, by way of amendment, “‘ That so much of the resolution of 
| the board, of the 22nd of October last, as relates to the adoption of the en- 
| gineer’s plan marked B in his report, dated September 25, 1856, be revoked.”’ 
The board had adopted plan B, and the Chief Commissioner of Works, who 
was clothed with power to say yes or no to it, had refused to give his approval. 
— then, as men of business, they were bound to adopt such a course as 
| would reopen the whole question, so that they might take into consideration 
| ome plan on which both parties could agree. 
| Mr. SEELEy thought the motion, beyond the point suggested by the amend- 
ment, could not be revoked. They could not rescind an order to make a com- 
munication which was wpee ! made. 

Mr. CarpMAEZL said he cordially agreed with the amendment, as it entirely 
carried out his views. 

The question was then put and on a division there appeared— 

For the amendment 
Against it 
Majority .. ee ee ee ee -- —3dl 
The members in the minority were Mr. H. L. Taylor and Mr. Burslem. 
MR. MOREWOOD’S PLAN. 

Mr. D’IrranGer said he had put a notice on the paper to the following 
effect :—‘‘ That the resolution of the board of the 22nd ot October last, negativ- 
jing the motion, that Mr. Morewood be heard by the board in support of his 
| scheme, be revoked, and that Mr. Morewood be permitted to attend the board 
| and explain the particulars of his plan.’”” He wanted the board to allow this 
question to be taken up next ; as, if a resolution were come to, approving of the 
| engineer’s plan B*, it would render the consideration of Mr. Morewood’s 
ap useless. He moved a resolution to the effect, that No. 4 on the agenda 
| next taken. 
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Mr. Dennis seconded the motion, which, after a brief conversation, was 
put and negatived. 

THE ENGINEER'S PLAN B*, 

Mr. CarpMazL said, in rising to move ‘That the report of the engineer, in 
respect of the outfalls at B*, suggested in Captain Burstall’s report, and ap- 
proved by Sir B. Hall, be adopted,” he felt that he was exposed to the charge 
of inconsistency. He was perfectly aware that such a charge would be made 
against him when he gave his notice of motion, and intended to take this the 
earliest opportunity of making the most full acknowledgment that he felt him- 
self inconsistent in asking the board to adopt such a course, seeing the part 
he had taken in reference to former — of outfall. If he alone were 
responsible for the works that should be done in dealing with the question of 
the sewerage of the metropolis, he should never have departed from the out- 
fall at A. He, at the time, pointed out its engineering sufficiency and admir- 
able position; and also pointed out the fact, that the further they went from 
point A the larger would be their engineering difficulties, while they would 
not be improving their sanitary condition by so doing. He felt, therefore, 
that, in asking them to adopt the present motion, he was departing from a 
plan which hpproved itself to his most matured judgment. But he was not 
——— alone for what should be done; he was only 1-46th of that board; 
and, even if the board were determined to adhere to point A or B, they had 
no power to carry either plan into effect. It was a mistake to say that they were 
a self-governing and self-regulating body in behalf of the metropolis; they 
were wanting in that character, inasmuch as there was another body that 
must be satisfied ; and till the two bodies had agreed, nothing could be done. 
What he, therefore, asked himself was this—was plan B* such a reasonable 
compromise between this board and the other board as that he should be jus- 
tified in calling upon them to agree to it, with the knowledge that the Go- 
vernment board had assented to the propriety of having the outfall there? If 
he were oy to as a professional man, he should advise a party in the 
position of that board to adopt the point at B*, rather than put the whole 
question in abeyance. Under ordinary circumstances, having thus briefiy 
stated his views, he should have left the matter in the hands of the board ; 
but he felt, after what had taken place within the last few months, both at 
that board and in the public prints, he must not leave the question without 
taking a somewhat larger view of their own works, and of the objections 
which had been made against them on one side and the other. He ex 
to meet two antagonistic principles equally opposed to each other as to the en- 
gineering scheme now before them. One party recommended that the whole 
northern drainage should be brought to the south, and then conjointly taken 
to the sea; while the other advocated the whole being carried to the north 
side of the river, and thence conveyed to the sea. There was also a third 
plan—namely, that the sewerage should be deodorised at a shorter distance 








from the metropolis. He would first address himself to Mr. McLean’s plan, 
to which he had devoted considerable attention, even before it came before the 
board, but especially since Mr. McLean had had an — of explaining 
it personally to them. He would not attempt to go through all the details of 
Mr. McLean’s plan, but would simply give a general outline, from which it 
would be seen that the cost of carrying it out only so far as the engineer’sre- 
port extended, would be considerably more than the total outlay now contem- 
plated by the board, What that gentleman proposed to do was, to dispense 
with the upper-line of sewers on the south side of the river altogether. He 
had not stated in what way he intended to drain Dulwich, Sydenham, and 
other outlying districts, nor how he meant to dispose of the open sewers. If 
he intended to use them, it would cost more to cover them in than the con- 
struction of the upper-line sewers. He also proposed to bring the sewerage 
down from the middle-level sewer and the lower-level, on the south side of 
the Thames, into a reservoir, or what perhaps ought to have been termed a 
receiver, or covered well, at the foot of Southwark Bridge. 

The Cuarnman: He calls it a sumpt. 

Mr. CanpMarL: He proposed that the whole accumulated sewerage of the | 
south side should, somehow or other, descend to the foot of Southwark Bridge. 
Now, the first objection which struck him in reference to this plan was this, 
that it would be necessary to bring the whole of the rainfall and sewerage | 
matter from the outlying districts to the lower district, which at all times | 
was tide-locked for a portion of the day ; and nothing could’prevent—no mode | 
of pumping that could be adopted—would prevent the complete flooding of 
that district whenever a heavy fall of rain occurred; because, in getting to | 
his pumps, all the flat sewers there would be filled before he could get to, 
his sumpt at Southwark Bridge. He (Mr. Carpmael), as an engineer, was, | 
therefore, clearly of opinion that it could never be done. Then he proposed | 
by iron pipes to carry over all this mass of water and sewerage matter to the | 
north side of the bridge. He had not, however, told them what the company | 
would require for the use of the bridge for such a purpose; but perhaps he | 
was calculating upon carrying out his scheme when this board had purchased 
that structure. Dermerly he proposed to take the sewerage from that point, 
at an enormous cost for pumping, into the low-level sewer. He would have | 
to raise it 60 feet to get it over the bridge, which was nearly 20 feet higher 
than all the pumping by Mr. Bazalgette’s plan on the south side. Now, Mr. 
M‘Lean proposed, in place of taking it into the low-level sewer on the north | 
side, to take it by some means or other into the middle-level sewer, so as to | 
secure the advantage of gravitation in his discharge; but, in order to get it | 
to the connection with that sewer at Aldgate, he must either construct an ; 
aqueduct from the bridge across the most crowded part of the oa or he 
must have a syphon a quarter of a mile long, under the same part of the City, 
to convey the sewerage to the junction proposed. Either proposition was 
ptncae with difficulties not easily overcome: the latter was open to the | 
grave objection, that a syphon could never be easily dealt with; and in the 
event of anything going wrong, would lead to an entire stoppage in the 
southern drainage. Having done this at a vast expense, he proposed to: 
carry it down to West Ham, and from thence to convey it tothesea. Though | 
by this plan Mr. M‘Lean would save the construction of a portion of the line’ 
of sewers proposed by the engineer from B to B* on both sides of the river, 
yet he would have all the cost of high pumping power to provide, and the | 
expense of covering all the present open sewers ; so that, in order to get to 
the same position as Mr. Bazalgette’s plan would bring them to at West) 
Ham, eight miles nearer London, there would be an additional outlay of some- | 
thing like £300,000 or £400,000 upon the estimate for going to point B*. | 
Another plan which had been gen was, that all the sewe! of the | 
north side of the river should conveyed through the Thames Tunnel to | 
Deptford, and from Deptford to somewhere else. Now this was, in regard | 
to the first engineering step required, a far worse proposition than the one he 
had named, because Mr. M‘Lean had the credit of taking the lesser to the 
greater; but Mr. Leslie would altogether reverse that principle, for he pro- 
posed to bring the rainfall and the sewerage from the north side to—— 

Mr. Lesiie: I did nothing of the sort. I leave out the rain water alto- 

ether. - 
. Mr. CARPMAEL was glad to learn that the honourable member confined him- 
self in his proposition to what was contained in his — pamphlet, as that 
fact relieved him from the necessity of entering at length into the merits of 
the plan. He had, therefore, only one thing to say, and that was, that, su 
posing the board felt it was desirable to separate the sewerage and rainfi 
they had no power to deal with such a question. They had no right to go 
the districts of Wandsworth, and Hammersmith, and St. George’s, and Mary- 
lebone, and say, in future you must divide the rainfall and the sewerage ono 
from the other. By the act of Parliament, they were bound to make intercep- 
ting sewers to carry away all that the several district sewers might bring into 
them. But, supposing they had the power, what had | Ae doing during 
the last twelve months? Plan after plan, by scores, had been approved of for 
making district sewers to convey away the rain and the sewe' matter to- 
ether ; and he (Mr. Carpmael) had never heard an objection, on the part of Mr. 
lie, to such a course. Were they now to call upon the districts to undo ||. 
what they had done, and to make two sets of sewers to enable the board to 
take up the honourable member’s intecepting py oy He would not 
trouble the board further by observations upon Mr. ie’s plan; but there 
were two or three remarks made by the honourable member, on a former oc- 
casion, in reference to B*, which called for passing notice. On that occasion 
he asserted that Mr. Bazalgette’s plan began in error, progressed in error, 
and was completed in error, and he selected three points as evidence of that 
fact. One was, that the reservoir on the north side of the Thames was two 
feet higher than the top of the sewer which would discharge into it; and he 
wanted to persuade the aot that, in consequence, the reservoir would be use- 
less, for it never could be filled. Had be only thought for a single moment, 
“* How & it that the water coming along the mains under the foot-pavement 
is made to reach the very top room of my house?” he would never have’ 
hazarded such a remark. He (Mr. Carpmael) was afraid that the honourable 
member’s education in Fey had, for the moment, gone wool-gathering. 
Then he told the board that one of the four sewers proposed on the north side, 
if it were construced a little larger, would be sufficient to convey the whole, 
What he meant, no doubt, was, the sewerage proper, and not the sewerage and 
rain water, which the board, by all their previous votes, had determined |’ 
should be carried we | together. Now, Mr. Bazalgette, from the very first, 
had told them that the quantity of capacity to be provided in the sewers 
must be equal to the quantity of sewerage which would be delivered from the 
metropolis when the population should have increased to 3,600,000. He had 
told them that at that time from 16,000,000 to 18,000,000 cubic feet of sewer- 
age per day would have to be conveyed away, and that the rainfall would 
double that quantity; making the minutely requirement of the reservoirs 
and pumping-power about 51,000 cubic feet. These were the terms on which 
they had, from time to time, resolved upon constructing their sewers on both 
sides of the river; and ~ this principle af one of the district sewers 
approved by the board had been constructed. If they listen oan S 
e proposal of Mr. Leslie, they must consent to undo all that they 
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hitherto done and sanctioned. What did the engineer propose to do at B*? 
In Captain Burstall’s letter, it was suggested that the reservoirs should be of 
such dimensions as to contain the whole of the sewerage that would come 
down ; so that it should never be poured into the Thames at an earlier period 
than one hour and a half before high water, nor later than two hours and a 
half afterwards, The engineer, from the time that he dealt with the proposed 
outfall at Long Reach, had been endeavouring to reduce the size of his reser- 
voirs to the minimum dimensions for immediate purposes, leaving it practi- 
cable to enlarge them, should an enlargement be required in the future. He 
had, therefore, so designed them that they should be somewhat above the 
height of the water which would be in the Thames at two and a half hours 
after high water, so that the water in the reservoir and the water in the 
Thames should run down concurrently and combinedly immediately after 
high water; and (by means of a very graphic diagram) Mr. Bazalgette had 
shown them what would be the effect of that arrangement. He told the 
board that during 226 days the reservoirs would not ordinarily be above one- 
third full, and for 90 = more it would be only half full. It was quite clear, 
therefore, that that could not get out into the Thames till it was above the 
water there; and therefore, for the whole of that period, the sewerage would 
never be let out into the river, except at and after high water. On the remain- 
ning days the water would be let into the reservoir as the tide rose, largely 
diluting the sewerage, and rendering it much less obnoxious. There was one 
other subject to which he would ask the serious attention of the board. A 
great outcry had been raised in regard to what the board proposed to do, and 
-as to what would be its effect on Erith, Graves+iid and other places. He fully 
admitted that the board had no right to pour i .to the river near Erith that 
which would make the river a greater nuisance ' ian it was at present. If what 
|| their engineer proposed to do would render the river more offensive to Erith 
|| and its neighbourhood than it was now, he would not support the outlet being 
/}-at B*. But let them quietly and calmly consider this question, and not be 
carried away by fright and excitement, as a certain Baronet had lately been, 
in reference to what the board proposed to do. Atthe present moment there 
were 25 miles of the Thames within the metropolis. The contents of that 
portion of the Thames in cubic feet was exceedingly small when compared 
with the cubical contents of the Thames below the metropolis. At the pre- 
| sent moment, he might fairly designate the 25 miles of the Thames within 
| the metropolis as one large reservoir for receiving the sewerage of the metro- 
| polis. Though there were being poured intoit only 9,000,000 of cubic feet of 
| Sewerage per day, still that quantity, seeing that it did not get out of the 
important portion of the Thames under 50 days, formed literally more than 
one-tenth of the whole contents of that portion of the Thames. That was 
poured into it at low water, on its banks, and never met with water to a 
greater extent than 9 to 1, as compared with the sewerage coming out of the 
sewers. This condition of the river was daily getting worse. There were 
two acts of Parliament which, in their operation, tended to increase the evil. 
One required that all cesspools should be closed up, and that all houses should 
be connected with the sewers; the other required that, in those districts 
|| where there were no sewers, the district boards should go on constructing 
|| them till every house was effectually drained. Now that was the material 
| which, day and night, was at present being delivered to Erith ; and the ques- 
| tion was, would the board, by the proposition now before them, make the 
|;case worse? Supposing the plan to be completed, and the reservoirs on the 
; north and south sides of the river constructed at point B*, what would be the 
|; result? At the time of high water, they would, during 300 and odd days in 
|, the year, be pouring out sewerage which had been first diluted with double its 
,;;own volume in the reservoir with pure water, For 2} hours they would be 
pouring that mixture into the Thames; and, as during those 2} hours the 
|| tide would have gone down 4 miles, the sewerage would be mixed with a 
; volume of water at the rate of 400 to 1, and at no time would it ever be 
greater than 200 to 1. That was the material that would be going by Erith 
| for about 5 hours a day, or, say 8 hours; and what would pass during the 
|| the remaining 16 hours? Why, nothing but pure water from the Thames, 
; uncontaminated by any sewerage whatever. After this, he would say nothing 
; of Gravesend, for that was altogether out of the question. That was the 
|| Teal state of things, and that was all the board proposed to do with regard to 
Erith, And he now would ask whether Erith was in such a state, or likely to be 
,| in such a state, as to justify the board in expending £1,500,000 or £2,000,000 
| to carry the sewerage still further down the river? He could not imagine 
| that such a thing was wanted; and he believed that men unnecessarily excited 
and alarmed themselves on the subject, and showed but little of their common 
| sense when they declared that, because the board declined to incur this vast 
expenditure, they were unprepared or unwilling to undertake this great 
|' work, He (Mr. Carpmael) had never shrunk from advocating a large outlay 
| where the necessities uf the case justified it, but he would never vote for it 
when he felt that the object could be better accomplished by the opposite 
course. They had had the great works of the Romans pointed out to them ; 
' and those who had seen their splendid aqueducts, and looked upon them with 
' an engineering eye, must have been both delighted and astonished at the 
talent displayed. But let it be remembered that it was not great to carry out 
a big work. In an engineering point of view, a large work was one that 
completely met the requirements for which it was designed. To go beyond 
|| those requirements was to create a deformity ; and if that deformity prevailed 
to any large extent, then, so far from its being considered by posterity a dis- 
|| pla of the greatness of mind of those who carried it out, they would say, 
{| *¢ What a useless expenditure of all this work, which, beyond a certain point, 
1 never had been, and never could be, required!”’ Therefore, he was not 
prepared to adopt the proposition for carrying out what might very well be 
|! called a large, butnot a great, scheme. There was, however, this satisfaction 
,. to his mind, that, if the board should be required to go beyond Erith by the 
* Government, it was but the expense of the additional length from the point of 
divergence that would be wasted, because all the other works seemed now to 
| be acquiesced in from beginning to the end. If, however, this should be 
| afterwards resolved on, application must be made to Parliament, when a 
'! committee of the House of Commons would investigate all the facts which he 
_ (Mr. Carpmael) had ventured to put before the board, and would take care 
| that a very clear case was made out to justify an additional expenditure of 
£1,500,000. He would now sit down, asking the board to agree with the 
|motion which he had submitted, viz., ‘‘ That the report of ‘the engineer, in 
| respect of the outfalls at B*, — in Captain Burstall’s report, and ap- 
proved by Sir B. Hall, be adopted.” 
| Mr. Few seconded the motion. He, with Mr, Carpmael, voted for the 
original outfall at A; and when driven from that, in consequence of the First 
|| Commissioner's veto, he voted for what he believed the next best plan, that 
one having its outfall at B. Having carefully considered the subject to the 
best of his ability, he was still of opinion that the former plans would have 
satisfied all the requirements of the act, and efficiently have relieved the 
metropolis of its sewerage. He was anxious to save the money of the rate- 
payers whenever it could prudently be done; and, as the Government had 
ex themselves satisfied with an outfall at B*, he was not prepared to 
goa mile further, unless the additional cost was defrayed by the nation. 
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Mr. Witkinson said he thought he should most consult the convenience | 
of the board by submitting the motion on the subject of deodorising, of which 
he had placed a notice on the paper, as an t. One di ion would , 
thus suffice; and although, in taking this course, he waived the privilege of 
reply, he relied upon the indulgence of the board to permit him to make any 
explanation which the course of the debate might render necessary. Refer- 
ring to the report of the deputation, he confessed it was to him very unsatis- || 
factory. The only communication made to them by the Chief Commissioner | 
was such as might well have been made by letter, without any deputation, | 
and such as ought to have been made nearly six months ago, and thus spared iy 
the board the tedious and unprofitable discussions upon the outfall, with | 
which they and the public were alike wearied. He failed to perceive any | 
advantage in the point adopted by the Chief Commissioner over that sub- | 
mitted to him by the board at all equivalent to the increase of expense of || 
upwards of £100,000 involved by it. If the Thames were to be admitted at 
all as the receptacle of foul sewerage, surely it would have been more expe- 
dient to have obtained without expense, and by the mere breath of the Minis- 
ter, such an alteration of the wording of the act as would have permitted the | 
discharge at the point B, than to mulct the ratepayers of the metropolis in | 
this enormous addition, simply to satisfy the stringency of the technical lan- | 
guage of a section of the act; for the board would remember that it had been | 
abundantly proved that point B was as efficient for all practical purpooss of | 
purifying the metropolis as the point now forced boy them. And was there 
not found a member of the deputation to present this view to the Chief Com- | 
missioner >—not one of all those who had here announced their intention of H 
standing by plan B in such vigorous terms, to raise a word of remonstrance || 
against this immense addition of taxation without an equivalent? Again, | 
he (Mr. Wilkinson) had more than once urged upon the board that, under | 
any circumstances, the cost of the main drainage should not, in fairness, be |! 
borne exclusively by the occupying ratepayers ; that freeholders, leaseholders, | | 
and all owners of property benefited, should also share the burden; and that | 
Government, in respect of its large amount of landed and house property, | 
should also contribute. Why was not this point urged before the Chief Com- | 
missioner? The chairman did, indeed, okies himself to the subject in his | 
most able introductory speech, and enumerated a goodly list of government | 
properties at present exempt from sewers’ rate, and there the matter was suf- | 
fered to drop. All that was elicited from the Chief Commissioner was, that, | 
if the board were compelled to do more than was ce rage necessary to | 
satisfy the act, it might be a question whether other parties should not pay 
for such excess. With respect to the important subject of deodorising, could 
it be credited that not a single question was asked—not a single suggestion 
made? Surely such an opportunity should not have been lost of ascertaining | 
from the Chief Commissioner whether he considered the discharge of deodor- 
ised sewerage into the river, within the limits of the metropolis, forbidden | 
by the act! These were only a few of the apna upon which he (Mr, Wil- 
kinson) thought the deputation might, with much advantage to the board, 
have both made and received suggestions. Upon the whole, therefore, he 
was compelled to admit that, except in so far as it had tended to restore har- 
mony between the board and the Chief Commissioner, the deputation had 
entirely failed to accomplish any practical result, And now, leaving the dee 
putation and its loose and impotent conclusion, let him urge the board once | 
more to pause, before it stamped with its final approbation a plan which not 
a single member believed would be carried out in the form in which it was 
sent up to the Government. Let them not incur the discredit of sending up 
an imperfect and impracticable plan, after all this weary and unprofitable 
discussion—a plan which would be scouted by the public, and for the modifi- 
cation of which, to meet the real wants of the metropolis, the Government, and 
not the board, would obtain the credit. He would not weary the board by 
dwelling at length upon the very poor objections which attached not only to the | 
present plan, but to any plan proposing a discharge of undeodorised sewerage | 
into the river; but he must be permitted shortly to notice them, that he 
might contrast them with those said to attach to the plan of deodorising 
which he advocated. In the evidence given before the House of Commons 
on the Drainage Bill, it was stated that the daily sewerage of London would 
cover the area of Hyde Park 8 feet deep, if spread over it ; or, if in the form 
of a stream, would be in depth and bulk equal to the Thames at Kingston, 
Was it not almost an insult to common sense to argue that such a mass of 
filth as this could be daily and continuously discharged into the Thames 
without the most intolerable nuisance and injury to health—not only to the 
inhabitants of the shores on either side, but to all using its stream, whether 
for purposes of commerce or pleasure? Was it not incredible that such a 
mass should descend with the tide down such a tortuous and winding channel 
without depositing, at each bend and estuary, heaps of foul matter, which, 
when the tide was out, by exposure to the hot sun’s rays, would become reek- 
ing plague-spots and ‘storehouses of pestilence! Then, again, the acres of 
reservoirs, with their heaps of heavier solid matter! Even admitting that, 
by excessive dilution, the lighter and more liquid parts of the sewerage 
might be rendered comparatively harmless, what provision was even suggested 
for the necessary frequent cleansing out and removing this immense mass of 
pestilent slush, without danger to health and nuisance? Mr. Wilkinson 
then rapidly enumerated many of the other objections attaching to this sys- 
tem—the immense length of tunnels or elongated cesspools, exhaling the | 
mephitical vapours of the sewers in the most crowded streets, and by their | 
connection with the smaller house-drains, conveying them to each house; 
the concentration, instead of dispersion, of the sewerage, and the consequent | 
dependence upon one principal sewer, involving the most frightful conse-| 
quences from any break-Gown or interruption; the enormous engineering | 
difficulties; the unsightly and dangerous iron aqueduct, or sewerduct, over || 
the Hackney Marshes; all these, and the immense and unnecessary expense || 
involved, and the entire waste of the sewerage, he entreated the board to || 
contrast with those serious—nay, fatal—objections, the trifling and easily | | 
answered objections made to the plan of deodorising. He had heard it ob- | 
jected, that, by the process of deodorising the sewerage, the residue was ren- || 
dered valueless as manure. He did not admit this, even vow, entirely; and 
he entertained the most sanguine confidence that chemistry would, ere long, | 
substitute some mode of precipitation for that by means of lime—at present | 
adopted—which would completely preserve to the purified sewerage all || 
the valuable qualities of manure. But conceding, for the present argument, | 
that the residues were worthless, but harmless, was it nothing that by this | 
means the object of getting rid of the pe might be accomplished with- || 
out injuring one locality for the benefit of all, and without depriving a river || 
of its accustomed contributions of water? Was not the superior economy || 
attending this system equivalent to a large value? Without fatiguing the |, 
board with statistical details, he was ots per to prove a saving of upwards || 
of a million in the outlay, as contrasted with the bs oy outfall at Long || 
Reach ; but, indeed, their own engineer had relieved him from the necessity 
of elucidating this point, he having himself, in his report, asserted that 
there would be a saving of nearly half a million by its adoption for the 
western area alone. Surely, then, a complete answer was furnished to this | 











objection; and it must not be forgotten that, by the plam the board is now 
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invited to adopt, contemplating a discharge into the river, the sewerage was 
not 7 utterly wasted, but rendered noxious. Another objection, which he 
felt had been already sufficiently answered by the weight of evidence, was, 
that the process of deodorising could not be carried out without some nuisance, 
and that its products were not entirely inoffensive ; but how entirely this was 
answered—not by hypothetical assertion like that upon which those relied 
who would persuade the board that excessive dilution would purify the 
sewerage, but by abundant and unimpeachable testimony. He might readil 
multiply instances, but one well-proved fact was as good as a thousand. 
For nearly two years had the process been carried on in the large town of 
Leicester ; and he had himself received personally the evidence of gentlemen 
of the first standing and respectability resident there, and entirely without 
|| interest in the sewerage works, that not only had the process been carried on 
without nuisance, and the products—tons of which he saw heaped about the 
premises—inoffensive, but that the sanitary condition of the town had been 
strikingly improved, and the river restored to its original purity. The only 
matter that was in the deodorised water was chalk, and it could not be 
proved that that was injurious to health. He would not contrast the 
experience of one day’s visit with testimony such as this; but he 
would only say, it was fully corroborated under it. Indeed their own 
||engineer, Mr. Heywood, the able engineer of the City of London, Mr. 
Carpmael, himself, and, he believed, all the leading engineers in the kingdom, 
|| accepted this as an established fact. But it would perhaps be said, his pro- 
|) posal involved endless delay, and a re-opening of the whole discussion ; his 
!|answer was, that it did not. Their engineer, in his report, expressly told 
them that the system of a intercepting drainage which the board 
had approved, could “ readily be adapted to the plan of deodorisation.”” He 
(Mr. Wilkinson) expected the board to be consistent—to adopt the recom- 
mendation of their own engineer throughout. He proposed to them, as their 
own engineer proposed, “* That they should effect a further saving of half a 
million of money by terminating the sewers, and establishing deodorising 
|| works, nearer to London—say the Greenwich Marshes on the south side, and 
|the West Ham Marshes on the north side—which will accomplish the object 
||without a nuisance.” He was at a loss to anticipate any other objection, 
'land he would therefore conclude by shortly noticing the overwhelming 
'ladvantages in favour of the deodorising plan, and the positive benefit its 
|adoption would confer. He had noticed the superiority of the deodorising 
plan in point of a freedom from engineering difficulties, and the 
opportunity it presented of getting rid entirely of the sewerage, without in- 
flicting injury upon one locality for the benefit of all. In addition to this, it 
obviated the necessity for withdrawing so large a portion of the supply of 
water from the Thames, and permitted the discharge of purified water at 
oints where such discharge would be of the greatest value, by maintaining 
the butik of the stream, and aiding in the removal of mud-banks. It ad- 
||mitted a partial and comparatively inexpengsjve trial. Let it be applied, as 
proposed by the engineer, to one district first; and, even if it failed, the cost 
would not be useless; it would be so much in furtherance of the present plan : 
but if this plan, or any other plan for the discharge into the sea, were adopted, 
and failed, the whole expense would be wasted. Again, no other plan had 
been submitted to as rigorous an ordeal. In 1853, a select committee of the 
House of Commons, presided over by Lord Seymour—himself a Chief Com- 
missioner of Public Works—had reported in favour of the plan he now advo- 
cated; and not to multiply instances, which want of time forbad, all engin- 
eering authority was in its favour. Surely, then, he had said enough, and 
more than enough, if not to prove the superiority of the deodorising system 
over any other, at least to induce the board to institute a searching and 
competent inquiry, before they undertook to reject it. He pressed it upon 
them most earnestly, from a conviction that they were not performing their 
duty if they neglected this, and from a most sanguine belief that such an 
||inquiry would result in a complete and effective plan for the drainage of the 
metropolis, which would reflect credit on the board, and satisfy the nation. 











|| He concluded by moving, ‘1. That, before finally deciding upon any plan for | 


|| the drainage of the metropolis, it is the imperative duty of the board to ascertain 
|| whether, by deodorisation, the necessity for discharging sewerage in its foul 
|state into the River Thames may not be altogether avoided, and, at the same 
time, the objects of draining the metropolis and purifying the river may not 
||be most economically and most effectually accomplished. 2. That the en- 
|| Saect be instructed to report upon the most expedient mode of carrying into 
|| effect the following recommendation contained in his report of the 25th of 
||September, 1856, (page 4) :—‘ Although the sewerage of London cannot at 
|| present be profitably applied to agriculture in a commercial point of view, 
jit may be advantageously deodorised and rendered inoffensive at Barking 
|Creek and Woolwich Marshes, or even nearer to London, and the Thames 
| thus purified at less cost than by constructing sewers to a great distance 
below the metropolis.’ ”’ 
| Mr. CreLiin seconded the amendment. 
| Mr. Docuron said, the question really before the board was, not “which 
was the best plan—that which had its outfall at A, or that which was at B*;”’ 
if it were, he should most unhesitatingly say that he preferred the former; 
and for this simple reason, that the distance between the two points was not 
sufficient either to injure or benefit the metropolis, while the latter would 
certainly be worse for Erith and the places around it. Plan B ought, he con- 
sidered, to be looked upon as finally disposed of, because it had been rejected 
by that department of the Government in which was vested the right to ap- 
prove or disapprove of the plans of this board. It was not for him, at that 
time, to say whether he believed that power had been rightly or wrongly be- 
stowed upon her Majesty’s Commissioners of Works; but what they had to 
determine was, whether the plan B* should be adopted by them. ‘The rea- 
sons why he voted against plan B were—first, that he did not believe it eom- 
plied with the requirements of the act of Parliament; secondly, that it in- 
volved the necessity for constructing enormous reservoirs, which would be, 
in fact, enormous ecesspools; thirdly, because he considered that, if adopted, 
it would not be a final or a satisfactory settlement of the question, but that, 
at some distant period, the whole would have to be readjusted; and, fourthly, 
because he conceived that thereby gross injustice would be committed upon 
the inhabitants of Erith and the surrounding places, All these objections 
(except the first) applied with equal force to plan B*, He admitted it might 
now be said that, according to Sir B. Hall’s interpretation, it did literally com- 
ply with the act of Parliament ; but they would still have, in connection with 
this plan, those enormous reservoirs; and still the final settlement of the 
question would be as far off as ever. He would ask whether any honourable 
member seriously believed that, if this plan were adopted, it would ever be car- 
ried out in its integrity? He would venture to say, not one. Were they, 
then, to be called upon to agree to a plan which they felt convinced would 
never be sanctioned—which their own engineer admitted was incapable of ex- 
tension without an entire reconstruction of the line from Barking and Wool- 
wich—simply because Sir B. Hall said he would be satisfied with the outfall 
at point B*? He was not prepared to strike a pen through all that he had 
said on this subject. What was the position they were in? They were just 
now giving Sir Benjamin Hall material to make capital out of the board ; and 








he (Mr. Doulton) would tell them what the Right Honourable Baronet would 
say when he came before the House of Commons. He would tell them, “ This 
great work was committed to the Metropolitan Board of Works, but they have 
not appreciated the importance of it—they were not prepared to cope with the 
difficulties associated with it; but I will show you that I can appreciate my 
position—that I am prepared to meet the — of the case.”” And where, 
then, would this board be >—Snuffed out! He did not want to place them in that | 
ition; he did not wish the board to take a step to ~ which, he felt, would ; 
ead to their being superseded by another body. It would be to act in the spirit 
of self-annihilation if they again sent up a plan which could not be accepted, 
If they had adopted the course which a minority of the board had urged again 
and again, and sent up a comprehensive plan—meeting, not only all the lite- 
ral requirements of the act, but the spirit and intention of the Legislature— 
they would have stood well before the country in saying, ‘‘ We have shown 
that we are fit to execute the task assigned us, and now we ask for some as- 
sistance from the national funds to enable us to carry it out.” That would 
have been a reasonable course; and neither Sir B. Hall nor a dozen such men 
would have dared to oppose, supported as they would be by people in-doors 
and out. The answer would have been, ‘‘ We admire the spirit in which you 
have acted—you have fully comprehended the spirit of the Legislature, and 
we are prepartd to help you.” He was surprised to hear Mr. Carpmael con- 
tend that the whole massof sewerage discharged in one place, within a limited 
space of time each day, would not be so great a nuisance to the people of 
Erith as the present continuous discharge from the many sewers within the) 
metropolis. The honourable member must produce better arguments than | 
he had yet done to convince his mind that such would be the fact ; and, be- | 
lieving as he did that the plan B* was less satisfactory than the one they || 
formerly adopted, he should vote against the proposition. |] 

Mr. WricutT inquired of the clerk whether the board would be justified, | 
by the terms of the act of Parliament, in putting deodorised sewerage water 
into the Thames within the metropolitan area ? 

Mr. Wootrycx said, if his reply to the question was likely to have an im-|) 
portant bearing upon the present discussion, he would ask time to consider the | 
matter carefully. He would, however, state at once, that the general inclina- | 
tion of his opinion was, that under the 135th section of the Metropolis || 
Local Management Act, the outfall for the main intercepting drainage must 
be beyond the metropolitan area. He did not say definitely that, as a subsidiary | 
measure, the board might not have deodorising works at some intermediate | 
point; and on this question he would ask time for consideration. 

Mr. Wricut said he must assume, as the basis of his remarks to-day, that 
it was competent for the board to deal with the question of deodorising within 
the boundary of the metropolis. At the outset he would remark that, when 
the honourable member for St. Pancras (Mr. Wilkinson) rose to submit his 
amendment, he had expected that he would be prepared to lay a case before 
the board, that he would have shown where he was going to deodorise, how 
he was going to deodorise, and what saving would thereby be effected. He 
listened attentively to every word that fell from the honourable member, 
but could obtain not the slightest clue to his plans on the subject. He was, 
therefore, after all that had been said, obliged to fight with a shadow. The 
honourable member said, the mode of deodorising at present might be lime, 
but by and by chemistry might discover something else more effectual. If 
the mode had been confined to lime, he (Mr. Wright) would undertake to | 
show that ic did not accomplish the object desired ; but when the honourable | 
gentleman took refuge in the future discoveries of chemistry, it was im- 
possible to follow him. Mr, Wilkinson told them it had been objected that 
the matters which passed off with the deodorised waters were chalk. The 
honourable gentleman must know that chalk was insoluble in water, and 
that it was that substance which, instead of passing off, was deposited. It 
was quite impossible that it should be taken up by the water. Every chemist 
knew that the way to take lime out of any water whatever was to convert 
it into chalk, and receive it at the bottom. | 

















Mr. Wixxrson said that what he stated in effect was, that the lime’ 
became hydrate of lime by the action of the carbonic acid gas in the water, 
and was formed into 

Mr. Wricut said, it was not necessary to follow the honourable gentle- 
man’s statements further, because in this matter his chemical knowledge was 
so clearly at fault. He would, therefore, simply say that the mode of deodor- | 
ising by lime was, according to his experience, most unsatisfactory. The’ 
matters in the sewerage which were injurious were phosphuretted hydrogen and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. When lime took up either of these, but especially 
the latter, it gave it out again, for it had no power to fix it. He ad not | 
been to see the works at Leicester, but he had seen and smelt the bricks of | | 
sewerage matter which were made there, and could vouch for the fact, that | 
the sulphuretted hydrogen was present while they remained in a damp state, | 
but was given off most unmistakeably as they became dry. He had no hesi- | 
tation in saying that, when Leicester had deodorised for ten years, it would 
have produced a heap of rubbish so pestilential as to create malaria and foster 
disease. But this plan of deodorising came before them as an economical | 
mode of disposing of the sewerage. He (Mr. Wright) was prepared to show || 
that it could not be put in operation, except ataloss, If Mr. MN 








/ilkinson would | 
look at Mr. Bazalgette’s figures, he would find it stated that a saving might, 
be effected by oarrying the sewerage to a great distance, but not when ap- | 
plied tothe shorter scheme. As regarded plan B*, it was evident that, to 
establish deodorising works at Plumstead and Barking, would cost £4,228,000, 
if the working expenses were capitalised in the usual way. The sum which) 
the engineer was now asking the board to spend was only £3,384,000; so/ 
that, instead of a saving by the addition of deodorising works, there would | 
be a loss of nearly £1,000,000. He assumed, of course, that the honourable! 
member meant to deodorise at Plumstead, though he had not said so. If he 
had proposed to establish sewerage manufactories at the mouth of every 
sewer in the metropolis, and thus do, as Mr. Leslie had suggested was so im-| 
portant, maintain the volume of water in the Thames within the boundary, | 
he (Mr. Wright) could have understood that an engineering advantage mig t| 
result from the adoption of the plan; but he, in fact, intended first of all to | 
take the water to Plumstead, where the plan now before the board would | 
takeit. As there was no gain in an engineering point of view, and no saving | 
of expense, why should they discuss the subject further ? 

Mr. WILKINSON said he did not propose anything ; he simply submitted a 
cease for inquiry. 

Mr. Wricut replied, that he was aware all along that he had been fightin 
with a shadow. The honourable member well said, that he had pro 
nothing, and he (Mr. Wright) hoped he would take nothing by his motion. 

Mr. Invrivz said, although every member present was not a chemist, as 
was the gentleman who last addressed them, they were all capable of appre- 
ciating the evidence of their senses. When, therefore, Mr. Wright told 
that chalk did not absorb sulphuretted hydrogen, there was a palpable con- 
tradiction, because they all knew that it did, though subsequently it gave it 
off again. If that were the case, the question was, whether they could nof 








deal with the sewerage in that state, and remove the offensive matter 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis without creating a nuisance. This wag) 
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mot a scientific th: ; it had been demonstrated at Leicester, and the result 
was perfect. No pi phy oF reasoning could do away with the fact, that 
at Leicester a nuisance whic 


had existed up to 1852 had thus been —— 
ther annihilated; and they were assured by many of the most ee le 
‘men in that town that the system was in the highest degree successful. In 
"the face of that fact, it was no use bringing forward a string of chemical ar- 
}guments, The town of Glasgow, as they learned by that day’s Times, had 
bey em the same system ; and, from what he knew of his own countrymen, 
‘he believed they were not likely to take up with a plan which was not cha- 
‘racterised by sound economy, and gave reasonable hopes of success. He (Mr. 
ease) believed that it was not indispensably necessary, in carrying out the 
intentions of the Legislature, to construct two parallel tunnels on each side 
-of the Thames to convey the sewerage below the metropolitan boundary, but 
that they might adopt any plan by which the Thames should be relieved of 
the pollution at present poured into it. The engineering difficulties in con- 
nection with the plan now before the board had been referred to, but they 
were, after all, such as did not appear upon the surface. The main difficul- 
ties in the way of carrying large works of this class under the ground down 
‘to Woolwich and Barking were of a geological character. The clay of the 
Thames valley was often spoken of, but perhaps few persons only were ac- 
[geraeted with the fact that it was intersected with fissures, penetrating, to 
knowledge, to more than 40 feet in depth. He had specimens taken from 
all parts of the Thames, the valley of which was doubtless at one time an 
estuary of the sea, Above the olay was a quantity of peat, intersected by the 
course of ancient rivers, which, though now there was no water in them, 
were easily discovered, because they contain pits of fresh-water sand — 
ang from one to 15 feet in width, almost impalpable, and forming quick- 
when a spring runs through them. These facts presented great, but 
aot insuperable difficulties; still they were of such immense importance, 
end attended with consequences so vital in the shape of expense, that it 
‘was next to impossible to estimate what would be the final outlay. In 
‘fact, he (Mr. Irvine) would defy any man living to say, with any definite- 
mess, what the intercepting sewers would cost ; but he could prove, if oppor- 
ey were afforded him, that the cost of deodorising the sewerage of London 
bs be og less than any project for carting it away to Long Reach or any- 
where else. 

Mr. Hows said, the amendment was not before them in such a form as to 
}commend itself to the attention of the board. He accompanied his honour- 
able friend (Mr. Wilkinson) to the deodorising works at Leicester, and what 
‘he there saw had had a ite a contrary effect upon his mind to what it had 
»produced upon his friend’s. Inthe present state of information as to a perfect 
.plan for deodorising sewerage, he, for one, could not consent to incurring any 
— in the erection of works. 

The amendment was then put, and negatived by 23 to 5; and a motion of 
radjournment was di of by the casting vote of the chair. 

. D’IrFANGER moved another amendment, to the effect, ‘* That, inas- 
‘much as the B*, having an outfall near Rainham Creek, the nearest 
point to the metropolis at which, under the Local Management Act, the 
sewerage of London can be discharged into the Thames, the plan B* be for- 

to the First Commissioner of her Majesty’s Works, not with a view 
tto its being carried out, as that would merely be transferring the nuisance 
from our own ng to that of our neighbours’, but for the purpose of ascer- 
|'taining what sum the retepayers of the metropolis could be called upon to 
pay for the extension of the sewer from West Ham on the north, and _— 
ford on the south, should Government, or any ~—— body, be willing, under 
‘the circumstances above mentioned, to carry the sewerage down to the sea, 
or dispose of it by other means.” 

Mr. Nicnoway seconded the amendment. 

The Cuarrman ruled that it was incompetent to put such a question, as 
‘it proposed not to do what the act of Parliament directed them to do, viz., 
end up a plan to be approved. 

debate was then adjourned for a week. 


Fripay, Dec. 12. 

The Ordinary Weekly Meeting of the Board was held at the Guildhall this 

‘day—Mr. Tuwaires in the chair. 
minutes of the last board were read and approved. 
DEODORISING WORKS. 

Mr. Hows introduced a deputation from the vestry of St. Leonard, Shore- 
‘ditch, to present a memorial on the subject of the suggested outfalls for the 
main intercepting sewers of the metropolis, and on the adoption of works on 
‘the principle of deodorisation. The deputation consisted of Messrs. Pearce, 
Laing, Death, Edwards, Copeman, W. 8S. Davis, W. T. Freebody (civil en- 
‘gineer), and Dr. Barnes. 

The memorial, which was read by the CLERK, set forth that the memo- 
rialists were of opinion that the proposed outfall would involve an enormous 
cost, without any commensurate Senefit to the inhabitants of the metropolis ; 
and they suggested that the formation of the northern high-level sewer 
should be the real work first undertaken. That line of sewer would have an 
ample fall, and its drainage area would include 10square miles. They were, 
however, strongly impressed with the belief that no real good could result 
‘from any scheme which did not embrace the vital question of adopting those 
a which would nullify the pernicious impurities of the sewerage 
iteelf. 

Mr. Freexopy, on behalf of the deputation, said he believed that all the 
propositions laid before the board by the engineer were perfectly feasible ; but 
‘the point he wished to direct special attention to was, whether the plan now 
under consideration would, if adopted, be of the service anticipated. He was 
‘of opinion that the outlay necessary for the construction of the oa long 
lines of intercepting sewers of large capacity would be an injudicious ex- 
penditure, and it would be a disastrous circumstance to sever the town drain- 
-age from the Thames outlets altogether. He did not believe, if practicable, 
its utility would be at all commensurate with the cost. The design proposed 
would be of no essential service to the system of drainage required for the 

ish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch. The sternest advocate of the plan had 

iled to show that any advantages would be derived by those portions of the 
metropolis that now enjoyed ample natural altitude above the present outlets 
from carrying out the proposed works. The chief work of improvement was 
the River Thames itself, and what he proposed was, the system of flushing 
the riverand ridding it of all sewerage impurities during the summer months, 
by imitating the action of the downfall flood currents which the river received 
from the upland districts during the winter months. The sectional areas of 
the river required to be regulated, and the dredging operations to be under the 
control of scientific persons; the reclamations required granite embankments 
to be constructed, and various minor outfall sewers that now oozed out over 
the exposed banks should be united into one covered common channel, and 
‘conducted downwards to a convenient discharge point. There should be a 
good supply of water under the control of the sewer authorities, independent 

the water companies. He was aware that there must necessarily be acon- 











nection between the small sewers and the main sewer. He thought the pro- 
cess of deodorising was highly desirable. 

Mr. Leste inquired whether Mr. Freebody was aware of any river which 
had had solid embankments made to it? and, if so, whether any benefit had 
been the result? 

Mr. Freepopy said the Seine was so embanked, and was immensely 
benefited. 

Mr. Lesitz asked when those embankments were constructed ? 

Mr. Frexpopy said some of them were in progress when he was in Paris, 
yo ears ago, and some of them had been in existence for more than a hun- 

red years. 

In answer to several questions put by Mr. Taylor, Mr. Dixon, Mr. D’Iffanger, 
Mr. Wilkinson, and others, 

Mr. Fregsopy stated that his objection to the proposed sewers was more 
on account of their size than their length. He was not aware that Mr. 
Bazalgette’s low-level sewer could be flushed out at high-tide. He had not 
prepared any plan for ventilating sewers. He believed that a system of deo- 
dorising, even apart from the improvement of the banks and channels of the 
Thames, ought to be adopted, and would be of great benefit. 

The CuairMAN: Have you gone into the question of deodorising, so as to 
be able to tell the board whether it would be a cheaper system than the one 
now o— for getting rid of the sewerage refuse ? 

Mr. Freeposy: I have = into it, and some years ago I had an interest 
in the experiment tried at Puddle Dock. 

The CHarrMAN: Have you formed any regular estimate as to the expense ? 

Mr, Freepopy: I have formed a general opinion that it is highly desi- 
rable. I am not at this time prepared to give you figares. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor: Can you tell us the result of the experiment at 
Puddle Dock ? 

Mr. Frezpopy: It seemed to me that the sewerage could be deodorised 
without injury or annoyance to the surrounding neighbourhood. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor: Was it at a profit or a loss ? 

Mr. Frezpopy : A loss, 

Mr. Lestiz: Have you ever analysed sewerage water after it was deodo- 
rised ; and do you know what it contains? 

Mr. Freesopy: I do not. 

Dr. Barnes: It would all depend upon the process adopted. Clearly the! 
process adopted at Leicester would, no doubt, have a quantity of organic 
matter in it. | 

The Cuatgman: Do you think that such water would improve the Thames | 
if discharged into it ? | 

Dr. Barnes: It would not do it much harm. © 

Mr. H. L. Taytor: You mean, looking at the Thames in its present state. | 

Mr. Lestre: What do you think would be the result to the health of the| 
metropolis if all the cesspools in London were concentrated in one, or the 
whole contents put into a ten-acre reservoir ? 

The CuargMAN: You should ask the question fairly, and say where you 
intend the ten-acre reservoir to be put; because, of course, there must be a} 

reat diflerence in the effect, whether it is erected in the parish of St. George, 
anover Square, or in the x Marshes. 

Mr. Lesxtie: No, it does not. But say at B*, do you think there would | 








be any harm in it? 

Dr. Barnes: I should not like to live within a mile of it. I know that a 
large cesspool in the piggeries on the Norland Estate emitted effluvia which 
was wafted over a mile in extent. | 

The Cuarnman: Dr. Barnes is a very high authority on such a point, and | 
I should pay great respect to his judgment in the matter. At the same time, | 
I think the question has not been fairly put. I suppose a great deal woul 
depend upon. the mode of constructing such a reservoir as Mr. Leslie refers to, 
and “¥ length of time during which the sewerage matter would be retained 
in it 

Dr. Barnes: I apprehend it must be retained a certain length of time. 
Every day, and during that period, it must be injurious, 

Mr. TayLor: How do you suppose this reservoir proposed by our 
engineer is to be constructed ? 

Dr. Barnes: I presume it is not to be covered in, in the first place ? 

Mr. H. L. Taytor: But, as it is to be, would the effect be worse than that 
arising from an ordinary large sewer ? 

Dr. Barnes: To cover it will certainly tend to diminish the nuisance. 
as itis not, the effect 


My impression was that it was to be an open reservoir ; 
weald be almost inappreciable. 

Mr. Hawkes: Do you think that sewerage matter ponded up for a consi- 
derable time, and then discharged upon the banks of the river, would have 
= —- effect upon the health of persons using the water in that neigh- 

jour ? 

Dr. Barnes: I have a most decided opinion that it would; and I think 
this is one of the great objections to concentrating the sewerage, and dis- 
charging it at any one point, I have had some experience on the river, as I 
am the physician to the Dreadnought hospital-ship. I believe that, if the 
river were properly embanked, and there was a tolerably — flow, no 
appreciable damage would arise from the present mode of discharging the 
sewerage, 

The Gaseneas: Has your attention been called to the sectional area of | 
the river at the proposed point of outfall ? 

Dr. Barnes: No doubt there would be a much greater dilution, which | 
would diminish the evil. 

The CHainMAN: Are you aware of the comparative proportions there of | 
water to sewerage ? 

Dr. Barnes: It would be about 1 to 15, I suppose. 

The CHairMAN: It would be as 1 to 400! That being so, do you, asa’ 
medical man and a chemist, anticipate there would be any great damage to | 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring shores ? 

Dr. Barnes: I think it would be injurious to the shipping, certainly. 

Mr. RasHueicH: Supposing the sewerage matter is detained in the 
covered reservoir for eight hours, and then pumped into the river, would it be 
in a very putrid state ? | 

Dr. Barnes: No. 

Mr. Turner: You told us that even one part of sewerage matters to 400 
of pure water would be injurious to the shipping—are you at all aware of 
the present proportions in the Thames? | 

Dr. Barnezs: I cannot estimate it. In some states of the tide of course it | 
is much more than at others. 

Mr. Turner: Do you know whether any injury is sustained at present? | 

Dr. Barnes: I know that all along the banks, as far as Gravesend, are | 
very unhealthy. 

Mr. TuRNER: Do you know of any injury arising to the shipping? 

Dr. Barnes: It is very difficult sometimes to trace a disease to a given 
cause. We have various diseases among the inhabitants of that district. \ 

¥ 











The CuatrMAN: Perhaps that arises from drinking Thames water? 
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Dr. Barnes: It may be connected with that; buf there are many causes. 

The CuarrMaN: Are youof opinion that water is a good deodoriser ? 

Dr. Barnes: It certainly helps to deodorise, when in large quantities. As 
s00n as sewerage matter is mixed with it, the nuisance will be diminished. 
A change takes place that takes away many of its noxious qualities. 

Mr, LIE : Would you prefer the sewerage matter being poured into river 
water or sea water? 

Dr. Barnes: River water, certainly. I think a mixture of sewerage with 
‘sea water would be very harmful. It has many noxious qualities about it, 
especially a quantity of sulphur in various forms, which ot form sulphuret 
of hydrogen when sewerage matter was poured into it. You may satisfy 
yourself, by walking on the shore at Worthing, that it is not a desirable thing. 

Mr. Orror: Have you considered what would be the effect of sewerage 
matter in a highly diluted state poured into the river, on its bottom, for 
only two hours and a half every tide, and at a time when the comparative 
‘quantities are as 1 to 400? 

Dr. Barnzs : I think it would certainly be preserved in a distinct stream 
for a considerable distance before it got mixed with the mass of water in the 


| 
| river. 
/ 





Mr. Datton: Are you aware of the analysis of the water of London which 
thas been made by order of the Boardof Health? What per centage of organic 
matter does that water contain? ' 
Dr. Barnes: It ranges from two grains to a gallon sometimes. A late 
| analysis made by Professor Hoffman shows a slight difference however ; but 
I do not think either are quite complete, though they are pretty fair as far as 

chemical analysis goes. 

Mr. Datton: Then you are not prepared to compare that water, as sup- 
plied to the houses, with the water that will be mixed with the sewerage 
\matter at Erith, in order to show how much worse it would be? 

The Cuarnman: No; because the sewage is now discharged at low water, 
and the analysis is made from that water as now supplied. 

The deputation having retired, 

Mr. Hawes moved, and Mr. Warz seconded, ‘‘ That the subject of the 
memorial be taken into special consideration by the board on Tuesday next, 
to which day the main drainage question has been adjourned. 
| Mr. H. L. Taytor said he trusted the board would not adopt such a 
}motion. The consideration of the question of deodorisation was disposed of 
at the last board-day. He did not like to encourage these memorials. The 
‘board ought to be allowed to proceed with their duties uninterrupted and 
junfettered by any of this petty jealousy on the part of the vestries of the 
| metropolis. The board had been listening to some important observations, no 
|doubt, but they had not heard anything new. Nothing had been said but 
| what the board had had before them again and again. e would advise the 
|districts’ boards either to recall those whom they had sent to that board, or 
else to have more confidence in the judgment of those whom they had sent 
\to it. He should feel himself insulted if the body by whom he had been re- 
|turned a member of the Metropolitan Board were to send up a memorial dic- 
‘tating to him what course he should pursue. 
| The Cuarrman: I am quite sure the honourable member does not mean, 
\‘by his observations, to say that he would exclude the public from making 
suggestions or giving information to the board. 
| r. H. L. TayLon said there was a time for all things; but, in the pre- 
| gent case, it was too late, for the question of deodorisation had already been 
dis of, and the minority which advocated it must learn to bow to the 

will of the majority which had decided against it. 
| The motion was put and negatived. 
| Mr. SEELEY presented a memorial from the Board of Works for the Hol- 
‘orn District, on the subject of the sum proposed to be assessed upon that 
district for the current year. . Ade ys . sp 

The board was occupied for a considerable time in hearing and deciding 
upon appeals from the awards of the Strand Board of Works, refusing com- 

msation to several of the officers employed by the late paving-trusts in that 

istrict. 

| STREET NOMENCLATURE, 

| Mr. D’IrrancER brought up a report from the committee on conferences 
with vestries and district boards on this subject. It is a voluminous docu- 
ment, and has occupied a considerable time in preparation. It appears that 
the Post Office authorities, who are very desirous to promote a reformation 
in the mode of naming and numbering the streets of the metropolis, have 
afforded the committee every assistance in their difficult undertaking. As the 
‘result of their labours, the committee state that, in their opinion, and asa 
| first step in the matter, it is desirable that the names of the undermentioned 
| streets, which occur each more than twenty times, be changed to names no- 
| where else in use within the metropolitan district :—George Streets, Charles 
Streets, John Streets, King Streets, Queen Streets, Church Streets, New 
Streets, William Streets, High Streets, Union Streets, North Streets, Duke 
‘Streets, James Streets, York Streets, Park Places, Edward Streets, York 
| Places. They also recommend that the portion of the New Road between 
| the Edgware Road and Park Square, be called Marylebone Road ; the portion 
between Park Square and Tottenham Court Road, be called Pancras Road; 
| the portion between Tottenham Court Road and King’s Cross, be called Pan- 
|eras Road East; and the portion between King’s Cross and the Angel Inn, at 
\Islington, be called Pentonville Road, or by such other names as the board 
may decide upon ; and that all the separate names of places at present exist- 
|ing therein be abolished. And they also request the board to authorise the 
| committee to priut their report on street nomenclature, and circulate the same 
|amongst the members of the board, previously to its being taken into con- 
| sideration. ; 

ENGINEER'S REPORTS. 

Mr. BAzALGETTE reported on applications from vestries and district boards 
to construct sewers in Britannia Gardens, Hoxton, Shoreditch parish ; Moiety 
Road, Isle of Dogs, Poplar district ; intended roads, Upper Phillimore Place, 
Kensington parish ; York Place and Gloucester Street, Mile End, Mile End 
‘Old Town Hamlet ; Hyde Park Gardens, Paddington parish; River Terrace, 
‘Queen’s Road, &c., Hammersmith, Fulham district. 

METROPOLITAN CANAL AND WATER COMPANIES. 
| Mr. BazaLGeErreE read the following report upon the discharge of water by 
‘the water and canal companies into the metropolitan sewers :— 

Pursuant te the instructions of the board on the 3lst of October last, I have com- 
| municated with the several water and canal companies whose works are connected 
| with the metropolitan sewers. . , 

The Chelsea, West Middlesex, New River, and Grand Junction Water, and the 

nt’s and Grosvenor Canal Companies, have undertaken to give to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and to the vestries and district boards within whose dis- 
tricts their works are situated, the required three days’ notice. Mi f 

The Grand J ion Canal Company have undertaken to give the requisite notice 
whenever it can be done; but they state that there are occasions when this is im- 
possible, and that a north-west wind would in a few hours drive such a large body of 
water into the Paddington Junction basin, towards Paddington, as to endanger the 
canal embankment, and probably cause loss of life, if the surplus waters were not im- 
mediately discharged into the sewers. 











I submit that this board, having given due notice, the responsibility of all a 
that may arise from the unexpected discha of large bodies of water from the 
Grand Junction Canal through the sewers, will hereafter rest upon the canal com~- 
pany. (Signed) W. BaZALogtre. 

The report was received, and the question of the legal responsibility of the 
Grand Junction Canal Company referred to the clerk for consideration, and to 
report thereon to the board. 

e board then adjourned. 
TurEspay, Dec. 16. . ; 

A Special Meeting of the Board, for the further consideration of the main 
draining scheme, was held this day in the Council Chamber, Guildhali—Mr. 
Tuwalres in the chair. 

Mr. Ware resumed the debate: It seemed to him that the board had ar- 
rived at such a position that they had no alternative but to accept the pro- 
posal now before them. They could not remain where thy were, they could 
not retrace their steps, and it was in the highest degree improbable that they 
would be able to obtain a withdrawal of the First Commissioner’s opinion as 
to the former plans submitted. Various objections had been urged against 
the step he now advocated. It had been said that, if they adopted the present 
motion, they would, to some extent, sacrifice their independence, and me 
only the instrument of the Minister of Works. From that view of the case 
he entirely dissented. It was a mistake to say that this board, in the free 
and unfettered sense of the term, was independent. It was perfectly true, 
that in reference to the preparation of a plan, they were entitled to act with- 
out inteference, but, —— reached that point, the very reverse of freedom 
was their position; for, in ey of the First Commissioner, they had 
no power to carry out what they h 
Legislature had placed 
part of the board when they agreed toa plan which they previously knew would 
meet with the Minister’s approval, Then it had been said that they ought to 
carry their scheme, so far as the outfall was concerned, much further. He 
(Mr. Ware) was not prepared to say that ultimately that would not be the 
course pursued, but it was clear to his mind that such an extension beyond 
the metropolis ought to be borne, not by the re of London, but 
by the country at large. They had been told, too, that, after all, this was 
but an imperfect plan, and that they had displayed great dilatoriness in the 
discussion of the whole scheme. As to the first of these objections, he con- 
tended that, so far as it went, this plan now before them was complete in all 
its parts; and as to the last, it was evident that, as the Government felt the 
question so important that they were about, when the board had decided it, 
to refer it to competent engineers, it was not fair to charge delay upon them 
for having calmly, and at considerable length, discussed a matter the bear- 
ings of which, upon the sanitary condition of the metropolis, were of such 
vital consequence. 

Mr. Bristow briefly recapitulated the circumstances under which the plan 
with the outfall at B* came before the board, and argued that, as this plan, 
apart from the outfall, had been on so many occasions discussed at length, 
and was, with that exception, quad by the First Commissioner, it was 
necessary further to delay their decision. 

Major Lyon entirely disagreed with the last speaker, and denied that the 
First Commissioner had approved of plan B* apart from the outfall. The 
deputation which attended the Minister of Works discussed only the question 
of outfall; the merits of the other portions of the plan were not touched upon; 
and, therefore, it must not be regarded as a waste of time if the board again 
debated all the questions involved in the scheme. Hitherto the main portion 
of the discussion had had reference to the outfall, and, with the exception of 
his honourable colleague (Mr. Leslie), and one or two members who were, b 
—— or as amateurs, acquainted with engineering questions, little else h 

n touched upon. On a former occasion, in consequence of some objections 
taken by Mr. Leslie to the engineer’s plan, he (Major Lyon) had put several 
uestions to Mr. Bazalgette, which he now proposed briefly to allude to again. 
he first question had reference to the objection, that Mr. Bazalgette proposed 
to have four lines of sewers to do the duty which one could perform. It was 
admitted that four sewers were to be constructed in senile! finen, but it was 
stated that Mr. Leslie was in error in supposing that one could do all the work. 
He pe Lyon) had found by inquiry that, when running full, these sewers 
would convey 8342 feet per minute; that, of course, multiplied by the minutes 
in an hour, and allowing eight hours and a half during which the reservoirs 
would be closed, gave the total a as 17,000,000 feet. Now, the 
reservoir was calculated jto hold only 5,000,000 feet; and, therefore, it was 
evident the engineer was not quite correct in this respect. No doubt it would 
have been an error to have had but one sewer of sufficient capacity to ca 
the exact quantity which the reservoir would hold, but the question was— 
it necessary to have four which will convey 17,000,000 feet into a reservoir 
capable of holding only 5,000,000? No doubt every human plan had its 
weak og as well as its strong ones; and, therefore, it was no reflection 
upon Mr. Bazalgette’s engineering ability when a member got up to point 
out what he considered a failing in any part of his scheme. The next ques- 
tion which he had pro; , grounded on Mr. Leslie’s objection, was with re- 
ference to the pro} mile and a half of iron tubing without a fall; and he 
(Major Lyon) had no doubt that if Mr. Bazalgette were now to speak he would 
admit that this was not one of his “‘ strong points.” No one could be unaware 
of the fact, that that part of the metropolis east of the City was the more diffi- 
cult todeal with, and required the largest amount of engineering appliance. Mr. 
Bazalgette ape to drive the sewerage matter over this mile and a half of 
dead level by getting a certain head of water before he reached there. He 
(Major Lyon) not being an engineer, either as an amateur or professionally, 
could not contradict this proposal; but he clearly felt it would be better, if 
possible, to get some kind of a fall, though eversosmall. In reference to this 
part of the plan, the action of the frost upon the iron tubes had been very 
properly inquired about; because it was evident that tubes so exposed to 
changes of atmosphere, would be more affected than a sewer passing under- 
ground. The answer to that objection was—“ There is a river hard by that 
runs as fast, and yet never freezes.” Here, again, he felt that the question 
wasso difficult a one that it would not become an unprofessional man to give 
an opinion, Some months 8g, when first this subject came before them, he 
had proposed that the board should appoint consulting engineers, men of 
high talent, to examine into and report upon this plan; but it was objected 
that, having appointed a very competent engineer of their own, they 
ought to place entire confidence in his skilland judgment. He felt that the 
would have saved much time had they then adopted his suggestion; and, still 
— the importance of it, he intended to submit the proposition again. If 
they did not agree to it, in what position would they be? Their plan 
would go up to the First Commissioner, who, having consulted his 
own scientific advisers, would return it upon the first fault he discovered. 
The board would then have to set to work again; and, having re- 
medied that defect, go up again to have the same process repeated, until, 
point by [mew ao | objection had been removed, and the First Commissioner 
could endorse the whole plan. His amendment would be, “ That, before plan 
B* be adopted, the opinion of some eminent engineer or engineers, to be 
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named by the board, be taken upon the said plan, or such parts thereof as 
the board may think fit toconsult upon.” After a few remarks complimentary 
to Mr. Bazalgette, in whom he professed the greatest confidence, and upon 
whose skill and ability he desired to cast no reflection by proposing his 
amendment, Major Lyon proceeded to say, that it seemed to him preposterous 
to assert that such of the members as had supported plan B were bound to 
vote for B*, What were the facts, and what would be the result? The 
First Commissioner, having received plan B, went to Captain Burstall. who 
advised that the outfall should be a half. mile lower down, and the discharge 
should take place half an hour sooner. Those were the facts; now for the 
result. The effect of this would be that, as the flow of the tide between the 
fourth and fifth hour was three miles, the sewerage would flow up the 
river a mile and a half higher, if discharged at B*, than if discharged at B; 
80 that, as far as the metropolis was concerned, they had better stick to the 
|| former plan. He would like to ask Mr. Bazalgette whether what he had 
stated was not the fact ? 

Mr. Bazaucerte: That is so. 

Mr. CarpMaeL: He has told us before, that for three hundred and odd 
days he cannot let the sewerage matter out earlier than at the top of the tide. 

ajor Lyon said, the engineer having endorsed his opinion, he had no 
hesitation in saying that Captain Burstall’s proposal was an absurdity, and 
80 also was the float test by which he had ascertained the flow of the tides. 
He concluded by moving his amendment. 

Mr. Bristow thought the question of appointing a consulting engineer 
had already been negatived by the board. 

The CHAIRMAN said there had been a proposition to appoint a consulting 
engineer, but it was withdrawn. 

Mr. RASHLEIGH, in rising to second the amendment, said it was rather a 
curious fact, that he had come into the hall that day to submit a proposal 
having the same object in view as the gallant Major’s had. As they were 
now about to take the final step before presenting their plan to the First Com- 
missioner, he thought they should pause and inquire whether it was not pos- 
sible that they might be driven from B* as they had been from points A and B. 
The honourable mover (Mr. Carpmael) had said nothing which carried con- 
viction to his mind that B* was the best point of outfall. All that he urged 
was, that this plan was the only one yet before the board which the First 
Commissioner said that he could approve. This, to his (Mr. Rashleigh’s) 
mind, was an undignified position for the board to be placed in. 

The CuArrMAN: The honourable member could only have had reference 
to the outfall, as that was the only point upon which the First Commissioner 
expressed an opinion. 

Mr. RASHLEIGH said it was to that that he alluded, and he was convinced 
that honourable gentleman must have been amused at the reasons assigned by 
the mover and seconder for its adoption. He had said that it was an undig- 
nified position in which they were placed, and so it was. Why was plan A 
rejected? Because they had not read the act of Parliament. Then, again, 
plan B was thrust back upon them because their engineer had not made 
any recent experiments as to the flow of the tides, and the board refused to 
accept the First Commissioner’s offer to test the accuracy of those which had 
been made. Instead of accepting the offer, the board sent a reply to the 
effect that their late engineer, Mr. Frank Forster, made certain tidal observa- 
| tions in 1851, which Mr. Bazalgette had adopted as correct, and therefore 
| they did not think it necessary to make any new experiments. 
| Mr. Turner assured the honourable member that, instead of rejecting the 

First Commissioner's offer, the board accepted it. 

The CuarrMaN said, Captain Burstall checked the experiments made in 

1851, when, as he supposed, the action of the tides was nearly the same as 
‘at present, and he endorsed those experiments as correct. 

Mr. RASHLEIGH, said in the event of the amendment. which he had 
seconded not being adopted, he would propose another, to the effect that, not 
one, but two, engineers should be appointed—one to be chosen by the board, and 

| another by the First Commissioner—to examine into the merits of the plan 
|now before them. There were several important points which it would be 
well to refer to engineers. Major Lyon had commented upon Mr. Bazal- 
gette’s skill and ability, and on that point all the members of the board 
were agreed. Still there were some things that he seemed to have overlooked. 
which, though excusable on his part, would not be so on the part of 45 
members of this board. He would call their attention to one fact in point. 
In his evidence given before a committee of the House of Commons in 1853, 
on the metropolitan drainage scheme, Mr. Bazalgette said, in answer to the 
uestion, ‘* Give us the number of miles of sewers necessary for the drainage? ”’ 
at ‘‘ One thousand miles are urgently required in the metropolis, at an 
expense of £2,000,000;’’ and this he said must be done before any plan of 
intercepting sewerage could be carried out. He- was again asked, when 
before that commission, ‘“* Are there to be a thousand miles besides those 
existing now?’’ to which he replied, ‘* It includes the reconstruction of 
some that are defective.” He was then asked, ‘* Do you consider those 
|sewers to be material to the health of the inhabitants >’? and he replied, 
|** Yes, they are very important.” Such being the case, and seeing the 
| board would have to go to Parliament for power to borrow the moneys 
they required, was not the subject deserving of further consideration? He 
believed it to be their duty to let the ratepayers know, that not only would 
| £3,000,000 be required for intercepting drainage, but an additional 
£2,000,000 to connect the house drainage therewith. There was also another 
question—viz., whether, by some modification of the present plan, they might 
| not save much unnecessary expense. He was not now referring to the sub- 
| ject of deodorising, nor to the much more modified plan of Mr. Frank Forster, 
| but to that of Mr. Morewood, which, though it had been submitted for their 
| consideration, the author had not had a fair opportunity of explaining to the 
| board. That plan had been before Parliament, and it was proved that by means 
er case : 
of it, at an expense of a million and a half of money, the metropolis might be 
well drained, and the Thames thoroughly cleansed from its present pollutions. 
Gentlemen who were anything of engineers knew the great difficulties con- 
nected with the present plan of Mr. Bazalgette. The middle-level intercept- 
ing sewer cut at right angles all the natural streams which flowed towards 
the river; and it did not at all appear how be intended to drain those parts of 
the district which were in the valleys, as many times the sewer would be in 
,j deep tunnellings, and at others on high embankments. How would the house 
drainage be conducted into the above-ground sewers? How important, 
therefore, was the inquiry the amendment proposed! He hoped they would 
at once adopt it, in order that they might not have another plan sent back 
upon their hands. 

Mr. Hows said he wholly disapproved referring any question to other en- 
ineers. They had better send up their plan to the First Commissioner, per- 
ect or imperfect; for it could not be denied that the board possessed the best 

— engineering talent at their command with respect to London 

inage. Mr. Bazalgette had himself stated that his was the gleaning of all 
the plans that had been submitted to the several commissioners, amounting, 
perhaps, to not less than 160, that had at various times been suggested. The 
statement made by Mr. Rashleigh as to the requirements for house drainage 
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was quite true, at the time that Mr. Bazalgette was under examination by 
the commission, in 1853. 

Mr. RASHLEIGH said he made the statement to show that, as Mr. Bazal- 
gette was in error then, so he might be now. 

Deputy son : Since that period there have been very many miles of 
sewers constructed. 

Mr. Hows said he entirely dissented from the project in the amendment, 
and hoped it would be negatived. 

Deputy Harrison wished to offer a few remarks on this occasion, as he 
once supported a similar motion by Major Lyon. But circumstances were 
very different now. The board had adopted a plan proposed by a gentleman 
more competent than any one else. Why, therefore, should they mae it? 
Did the opposition arise from a wish to thwart any plan proposed by their 
own engineer? That was impossible. Was it, then, todelay everything till 
Parliament met, in order that it might be said, ‘“‘ Oh, this board is incom 
tent to perform its duties; we must, therefore, appoint a commission to de- 
termine what is to be the outfall?”” He lamented the want of action on the 
part of the board. ‘The act bound them to concur with the Chief Commis-'| 
sioner; it was, therefore, no use to talk about their undignified position. | 
The board could not act without his concurrence ; the best thing they could | 
do, therefore, was to meet the necessity with a good feeling, and so accomplish | 
a work which the public were anxiously looking to see completed. He hadso) 
much confidence in the talent of their engineer, that he should most readily vote 
in favour of his ee and he would ask, before he sat down, that Mr. Bazal- | 
gette might have the opportunity of stating to the board some things in relation | 
to what had been said by the mover of theamendment. Having himself re- | 
ferred to several of Major Lyon’s objections, the worthy Deputy said he had 
not altered his own views with regard to. the plan B; but when he was told 
that the Chief Commissioner would not adopt it, he should expose himself to 
censure if he were to take any other course ~ td that of adopting plan B*. He 
believed the Chief Commissioner was anxious to have that plan sent to him, | 
the course he intended to pursue having been already indicated; and, there- | | 
fore, the sooner the thing was done the better. As to what Mr. Rashleigh had | 
said, it was quite clear that a very different state of things now existed, for 
since the Drainage Commissioners sat in 1853, more than 400 miles out of the 
1000 had been constructed. 

Mr. RASHLEIGH said he had been guided entirely by Mr. Bazalgette’s own | 
statement. When before the select committee, he asserted that the Commis- | 
sioners of Sewers could not make more than seven miles per year. | 

Deputy Harrison (referring to the report of the committee) said, if the 
honourable member had read on, he would have found that Mr. Bazalgette 
added to the above statement, ‘‘ unless they had the money.” That explained | 
the whole thing. 

Mr. BAZALGETTE having been called upon, said: The quantity of sewer- 
age to be intercepted was the first consideration in preparing a drainage 
scheme, I may say that, after a considerable amount of care and deliberation, 
Mr. Haywood, Mr. Forster, Mr. Roe, Mr. Phillips, and myself, all agree as 
to what that quantity ought to be to make the interception efficient. Mr. 
Stephenson and Sir W. Cubitt also paid great attention to that point, and in 
their report they say that it is a most important thing that those who have | 
had experience in the sewers should have all agreed on this one subject, it 
being so essential in starting with a scheme of drainage. It is quite true 
that I propose to carry all the sewerage upon a calculation for the future, and 
a quarter of an inch of rain running off, that being the quantity we are all 
agreed should be intercepted to make the séwers p rfect, and to intercept all 
the refuse from the river. It is equally true thet I do not propose to con- 
struct a reservoir at 15 miles from London Bridge, to contain the whole 
sewerage matter to be discharged ; and my reason is this :—I draw a great dis- 
tinction between the discharge of sewerage into the river above London’ | 
Bridge at low water only, for before that discharge can take — the | 
sewers, if not intercepted from London, must be overcharged ; there must | 
be stagnation in them, and the sewerage must be held back till the tide has | 
run out. I say I draw a great distinction between such a state of things | 
and the proposed discharge at all times of the tide 15 miles below London | | 
Bridge. I think, too, that it would be unwise to prevent the overflow taking | | 
place at all times of the tide, as you would have to increase the size of your || 
reservoirs. At the same time, I should be sorry to recommend any reduc- |! 
tion in the size of the discharging sewers, because I consider they would be | | 
found to be imperfect hereafter. 1} 

Mr. LEs.ie repeated his objections to the engineer’s plan as a whole, and 
to the outfall at B*. He read a number of questions which he had pro- || 
posed in writing to the engineer, together with the answers he had received 
from that gentleman, as to the estimated expenditure of the northern drain- | | 
age east of the City. The recapitulation of the expenses, as thus stated by | 
Mr. Bazalgette, was :— {| 

|| 








! 
| 
| 





Low-level sewer from Thames Tunnel eastward to west bank of 


River Lea £121,500 


From ditto under the Lea to the West Ham pumping-station . 191,700 

Capitalising the pumping there bee o « « « « 380,600 

The 9 miles 2050 feet shown on section B* . . $30,600 

The 10-acre reservoir Saten em 92,000 iI 
£1,472,600 | 


Nearly every portion of the above expenditure his (Mr. Leslie’s) plan would || 
save to the ratepayers—namely, by stopping at the Thames Tunnel, and pass- || 
ing the eastern portion of the northern sewerage through the Thames Tunnel | 
to the deep intercepting sewer which he proposed to construct, and bringfrom | 
Putney, through Surrey and Kent, to Sea Reach, about 10} miles below | 
Gravesend. He wished the board to decide ay or no, Would they, as the | 
representatives of the metropolis, decide in favour of Mr. Bazalgette’s plan? | 
They ought not todoit. The clevated position of his iron aqueduct would | 
expose the sewerage to be frozen, to which no remedy could be applied. He | 
would not, on that occasion, enter into his own plans, but no plan short of a | 
total abolition of cesspools would make London what it ought to be. | | 

Mr. BazaLcEtTe said he would be glad to offer an observation upon two | 
points. In the first place, a great many questions had been asked him in | 
reference to the northern main drainage. Of course he could not tellin what | 
manner the honourable member intended to apply the figures obtained ; but, | | 
as he assumed that he intended to show that it would be cheaper to go through | | 
the Thames Tunnel than to carry out the maim drainage in the manner in| | 
which he (Mr. Bazalgette) proposed, he had gone as carefully as he possibly | | 
could through the estimates cf the north side to the point B*, and the same | 
on the south side through the Thames Tunnel ; and, assuming for the present | 
that he did not intend to have two sets of sewers, his estimate was £89,159 | | 
more for the latter than the former. If it should be proposed by him/to | 
intercept the sewerage by one set of sewers, and the rainfall by another, the 
cost would be still more considerably increased. 

The Cuarrman : Are those calculations made upon the same data-as you 
have taken for your own plan? 

Mr. BazaLcGETTE said, as nearly as possible, without going into the mimate 
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ae ae The next point was this—the honourable member had asked him, 
ow far back in feet lineal the sewerage would be in the iron triple line of 
acqueduct, before the reservoir would be full and overcharged. He (Mr. Ba- 
zalgette) had replied, one mile; and what he meant was this—that when 
the reservoir was full, the top of it being above the sewer, the sewer would 
for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour have less head, and discharge not 
uite so quickly ; but immediately after that time it would create a head, and 
|| that would be about a mile back from the reservoir ; it would then discharge 
|| at the same rate as before, and not interfere with the action of the sewer in 
|| the least. All sewers discharged under pressure during storms, and there was 
|, no objection to their doing so, unless they were so formed as to require a large 
| head, and the basements of the houses were so near that the sewerage flowed 
|, into them. In an iron aqueduct there could be no objection in the world, and 
|, he would recommend it at any time. 
i|_ Mr. Tuxner hoped the board would not accede to the amendment of Major 
H Lyon. He did not conceive it possible that her Majesty’s First Commissioner 
|| would reject their scheme. It would be preposterous to say what the Chief 
‘| Commissioner would do, or what he would recommend Parliament to do; but 
| he believed that Sir B. Hall would find plan B* efficient for all purposes, 
j and that it was not necessary for the interests of the metropolis to take the 
| sewerage lower down the river, and that all the injury which was appre- 
hended to arise from it was a mere chimera. 

Mr. Orror said, that when he remembered that such men as Sir Robert 
Stephenson, Mr, Frank Forster, Sir W. Cubitt, Mr. Haywood, Mr. Roe, and other 
| scientific gentlemen had approved of the scheme proposed by their officer, he 
| thought that no other engineer was required to supervise the matter before 
| they submitted their proposal to the Chief Commissioner. It was necessary 
| that they should fully understand the matter before them, and therefore he 
| wished to recall the recollection of the members of the board to the facts, that 
| the gross amount of solid manure sent from London was 51,286 tons per 
| annum, and the amount of solid sewerage conveyed by the sewers, in propor- 
| tion to water, was as | to 2578 from 6 to 15 miles in the sewers, and must be- 
| come thoroughly amalgamated. He asserted that the mixture of 1 in 2578, 
| when it entered the river, was as 1 to 1,255,486 ; so that, beyond doubt, nature 
| would deodorise, disinfect, and purify the whole in very short period. 

The amendment was then put to the vote, and negatived. 
| Mr. SavaceE proposed another, to the effect—‘ That in the opinion of this 
board the outfall for the metropolitan sewerage should be at some point below 
Gravesend, but that the extra expense of conveying such sewerage from point 
B with a star, to such point below Gravesend, should not be levied or charged 
upon the metropolitan area, but be defrayed out of the resources of the national 
revenue.” 

The amendment was not seconded. 
| Mr. Carpmakrt briefly replied upon the original motion, which was then 
put to the vote, and, on a division, there appeared— 

For the motion .. ee ee oe oe os. 2B 
Against it = ee oe ee ee os ae 
Majority .. ee oe ee ee -- — 10 

On the motion of Deputy Harrison, seconded by Mr. CARPMAEL, it was 

resolved—** That the plan B* be submitted by the Chairman, accompanied 





by the engineer and cierk of the board, to the Chief Commissioner of her | 


Majesty’s Works. 
The board then adjourned. 





Fripay, Dec. 19. 

The Ordinary Meeting of the Board was h: 1d this day in the Chamberlain’s 
Office, Guildhall—Mr. Tuwaires in the chair. 

The minutes having been read and approved, it was resolved that the 
board, at its rising, should adjourn over the Christmas week. 

‘IMPROVEMENTS IN SOUTHWARK. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman, it was ordered that the seal of the board 
should be affixed to the petition to Parliament for a bill to construct the new 
street, Southwark. 

APPEALS, ETC. 

The board was occupied for considerable time in hearing appeals against 

compensation by district boards to discharged officers. 
STREET NOMENCLATURE. 

Mr. D’irrancpr said that, since he had given in a list of names which he 
proposed to substitute for the present names of streets, he had received com- 
munications from persons objecting to the use of their patronymics as desig- 
nations of any metropolitan localities. In deference to the feelings of those 
parties, he wished to be allowed to correct the list, which, after all, the board 
would bear in mind was as yet nothing more than a suggestion. 

Mr. Deputy Harnison said, the whole thing was irregulur, and he opposed 
any alteration, The report ought to go forth in the form in which it was 
presented. 

Mr. Bristow was of opinion that the request was a very reasonable one, 

| and ought to be granted. 

|| The Cuarrman said, the report had been carefully considered by the com- 
mittee, with the exception of that portion of it which referred to the list of 
, names to be substituted ; but that proposition was merely a suggestion, and 
| wholly apart from the report itself. Mtr. D’Iffanger had devoted much time 

!'to the subject, and, the matter being very voluminous, the board thought it 
better to have the report printed before its being taken into consideration. 

'| After a few observations from Mr. Savage and Mr. Carpmael, the matter 

| dropped. VENTILATION OF SEWERS. ; 

| Mr. BAzALGETTE brought up a report on a letter addressed to him by the 

| committee of sewers of the vestry of Marylebone, enclosing copy of a report 

| by their medical officer on the ventilation of sewers. The report and com- 

| munications are subjcined :— 

| VesTRY OF MARYLEBONE. 

} Court House, Marylebone Lane, Dec. 12, 1856. 

| Srr,—I am directed by the committee of sewers of the vestry of St. Marylebone to 
forward you a copy of the report of the medical officer of health on the ventilation of 

| sewers, which has been referred to them by the vestry, and which formed the subject 
of your communication te our surveyor, dated July 30, 1856. 

The committee instruct me to request that you will be pleased to obtain the opinion 
of the Board of Works on the suggestions contained in the report of Dr. Thomson, 

| and that you will be so good as to inform me whether any suggestions have been re- 
ceived from any other quarter as to the best mode of carrying out section 71 of the 

| Metropolis Local Management Act; and, in that case, the committee would be 

| obliged if you will favour them with a copy of such suggestions, for the information 

of the vestry. (Signed) W. E. GREENWELL, Vestry Clerk. 
J. W. Bazalgette, Esq. 


Report ON VENTILATION OF SEWERS. 
In accordance with the minute of the last vestry meeting, to report on the mode of 
ventilating sewers, I beg to observe, that it has always occurred to me that this 
uestion is one of very wide application, and can scarcely be taken up by any indivi- 
dual parish with the expectation of having a complete remedy provided against such 
an extensive evilas the badly-ventilated condition of the sewers of the metropolis 


sents. 
Pit seems to me that the proper ventilation can only be carried out by the combined 


| 


| 

















action of the different parishes operating on the main trunk sewers: as I understand 
it, such a scheme would properly fall under the cognizance of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. In the meantime, as complaints are most urgent from certain streets in 
the parish of overpowering smells from the gully-holes, Y think it most desirable to | 
supply a remedy, in these instances, by having ventilating shafts or tubes placed at | 
each end of a street, the upper extremities of the tubes being elevated above the | 
summits of the houses, or, where permission could be obtained, the tubes might be | 
carried from several of the gully-holes up to the faces of the buildings to the chim- 
neys. The obnoxious gully-holes might then be trapped. Should the vestry cone | 
sider it proper to recommend the adoption of such a remedy in the worst examples | 
which have been reported to me, I shall be most ready to co-operate with Mr. Scace 
to carry out the mechanical arrangements, 

(Signed) R. D. Tuomson, M.D., Medical Officer of Health. 


Aug. 8, 1856, 

Upon this communication and report Mr. Bazalgette remarks :— 

I recommend that the vestry of Marylebone be informed, that former Commissioners 
of Metropolitan Sewers did, in several instances, try the mode of ventilation suggested 
to the vestry by their medical officer, but the experiments were not attended with 
that success which was anticipated. In the first place, the owners or occupiers of 
houses generally objected to the connection of ventilating shafts with their houses; 
and in many instances where these shafts were constructed, it was found that, with 
certain winds, and in certain states of the atmosphere, the foul gases entered the 
houses through the chimneys or upper windows, and were then more injurious to! 
health than when escaping through the street gullies. 

Professor Faraday has, moreover, been consulted by me on this subject, and has 
expressed his opinion that this mode of ventilation could not be found efficient. 

No suggestions have been received by the board from other quarters as to the best 
mode of carrying out section 71 of the Metropolis Local Management Act, 
The trapping of gullies, and substitution of ventilating shafts from the crowns 
of the sewers to the centre of the streets, has frequently been found a decided im- | 
provement upon ventilation through the gullies, because the latter, being connected | 
with the bottoms of sewers, retain an accumulation of foul gas in the sewers, and 
this accumulation is at times driven by currents of air through the gullies directly 

over the foot pavements towards the houses, 

The only effective mode of preventing the escape of foul gases from the sewers, of 
wkich I am at presentaware, is the rapid removal and deodorisation of the sewerage 
by copious dilution with water. (Signed) J. W. Bazatcerre, Engineer. 

Mr. Wricut moved that a copy of Mr. Bazalgette’s report upon this im- 
portant subject be sent to the vestry of St. Marylebone. In doing so, he} 
said the air had an affinity for the noxious matters in the sewers; water, 
also, had a similar affinity, but the water went down to Erith, while the 
ventilated air was carried to the tops of the houses. Therefore, it was a} 
question whether the board would send these eflfluvia beyond the limits of 
the metropolis, or allow them to impregnate the air all around. | 

Mr. Dixon seconded the motion. The storm of last Friday had, he be-| 
lieved, effectually deodorised the sewers. | 

The motion was adopted. i] 

The engineer's and architect’s reports were then disposed of, and the || 
board adjourned, —_—- (| 

Monpay, Dec. 22. 
DEPUTATION TO SIR B. HALL, 

Yesterday the Chairman, Clerk, and Engineer of the Board waited upon 
Sir B. Hall, at the Office of Works, Whitehall Place, to present to him 
the plans for the intercepting sewerage of the metropolis, agreed to by the 











Board on Tuesday last. 
The CuainMAN said, we have attended you, Sir Benjamin, for the purpose || 
of formally presenting you with the plans adopted by the board, and which |} 
embody the suggestions which you made to the deputation that waited upon 
you a short time ago, as to the outfall, which you will find now marked B*, || 
I think you will find it to bein conformity with the arrangements then made i} 
as to the point of discharge. The Engineer will now give you any explana- || 
tions you may desire. | 
Mr. BazaLGEtre handed in the plans, which were examined by the First || 
Commissioner, and signed by the Chairman. | 
Sir B. Haxt then said, I see by these plans that the outfalls are precisely } 
in accordance with the suggestions made by Captain Burstall; but 1 wish to |} 
impress upon you that those suggestions made by Captain Burstall were merely } 
with reference to the nearest point at which by possibility the outfall could 
be made, in compliance with the requirements of the statute. So far as Ican 
see, the Metropolitan Board have entirely complied with the provisions of the 
act as to outtall and therefore I accept the plans, with the intention of | 
taking the course which I will explain as clearly as I can. I think it ex- 
tremely desirable, in a matter of this kind, that we should have the very best | 
advice and counsel we can procure, in reference to a work of this enormous magni- 
tude; and the course I propose to take is, to nominate three gentlemen, two of | 
whom shall be civil engineers, and one of whom shall be a military engineer ; 
and I will endeavour to select three of the most experienced men I can find; 
and I shall send these plans to them, with the instructions which I will now | 
inform you of. I will send them the plans, and I shall draw their attention | 
to the act of Parliament 18 and 19 Vict., cap. 133, called the Metropolis Local | 
Management Act, especially the clauses 135 and 136. By the first of those | 
sections the power is given to you to make these great works, and I shall set 
forth precisely what those instructions are; and by the second of those 
sections the approval of the First Commissioner of Works is necessary before 
the plan prepared by you can be carried out. Then I propose to send them 
copies of the several reports presented by the Engineer of the Metropolitan 
Board to yourselves; and to enable me to do so, I shall be obliged if you will 
send me four copies of each of those reports, that I may forward them with 
the plans, from the earliest down to the very latest, so that they may be able 
to judge. 
The CLERK: You refer to the reports presented to the Metropolitan Board ? 
Sir B. Hatt: Yes; copies of all the reports presented by Mr. Bazalgette, 
Then I shall send them the two letters from Captain Burstall with reference | 
to the flow of the tide in the river, because I think that the contents of those 
letters may be useful to them in their investigations of this matter, There 
is one point which I think it right especially to name to you, and which I 
shall direct their very particular attention to, viz., the fact that in the report 
presented to the Metropolitan Board of Works, and in the statement made.to 
me by your engineer at the interview which we had before, and which is re- 
ported in the morning papers of the 21st of November last, there are very 
great discrepancies as to the amount of sewerage discharged; and it will be 
necessary for them to obtain the most accurate information upon this point, 
because, of course, the sizes of all the sewers and of the reservoirs must be, 
to a great extent, determined by the amount of sewerage flowing down 
towards the river. Then I shall go much further than that. I think, as I 
stated before, we ought to have the very best Dwar which the ingenuity of 
man can devise in relation to this scheme, and therefore I shall tell them not 
merely to confine themselves to the plans submitted by the Metropolitan 
Board. I shall desire them to give me the very fullest information they can 
afford in reference to this subject; and if “ can find any other scheme 
which, in their judgment, may better accomplish the object in view, I shall 
desire them in their report to set forth that scheme, in order that I may lay 
it before you for your consideration. Now, I think that this :is rendered 
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the Government cannot advance money to so large an amount as that which 
am quite sure that Parliament will desire that the whole question shall be 
considered in the way that I have now sketched out; and, if they can see that 
the most qualified minds in relation to a matter of this kind have been exer- 
cising their talents upon it, they will be more likely to sanction the advance 
than if they thought that I had confined myself merely to the consideration 
of one plan. The plan which you have now brought in fixes the outfall at 
the point indicated in Captain Burstall’s letter, about the fifteen-mile point 
below London Bridge; but we are all well aware that it is the desire of the 
inhabitants of the towns bordering upon the river below that point, that the 
main sewer should be extended, and the outfall carried to a greater distance 
from the metropolis, providing that the money could be obtained to meet 
the additional expenditure. I shall therefore desire the engineers to report 
— any more distant point which may fairly meet the requirements to 
which I have referred; and I shall desire that, when they submit to me 
their plans for the extension of that sewer, they will also set forth the 
| increased cost consequent upon such extension of the works—the benefits, or 
| otherwise, to the districts through which such sewer may pass; and I shall 
desire them, also, to state in that report how far those districts should con- 
| tribute to the cost of such extended works, having relation to the benefits 
which will be derivable to those districts by any such extension. Of course, 
it is not my intention in giving these directions to impose upon the metro- 
polis a larger amount of taxation than they would otherwise have to pay if 
the outfall were at B*; for my opinion is, that so long as they comply with 
the provisions of the act, to that extent only should they be taxed, unless, 
| indeed, there be a general taxation, and they come in, in common with the 
|rest of the kingdom. But it is certainly very desirable, as people living in 
| the vicinity of the Thames are of opinion that the main sewer should be 
carried further, that those eminent engineers to be appointed may consider 
the whole subject, so that we may have it fully before us previous to any 
application to Parliament. Then I shall tell them that a great many plans 
have been drawn in relation to this matter, and I shall refer all persons 
having such plans to them, feeling perfectly confident that they will give 
| to them that attention which they deserve. I shall conclude my letter to 
| them by saying, I hope they will report their views to me on the whole 
‘question of the main drainage of the metropolis, and of the outfall, at the 
earliest period possible consistently with the full consideration which a 
|gubject so important in its character, ‘and the execution of which is so 
urgently desired by us all, demands, That is the nature of the instructions 
| I propose to give to those parties, and I shall be glad to know if there is 
| a wy you would like to say in relation to it. 
| ‘The CHarrMaN: I am glad, Sir Benjamin, that you have so thoroughly 
| adopted the view taken by our board—that, if the drainage is to be extended 
beyond B¥*, it should be done, not at the cost of the ratepayers. With regard 
| to the plan now amare I speak not only my own sentiments, but those of 
| the board, when I say that we have not the slightest objection to raise to the 
investigation you propose. On the contrary, we feel that, with works of 
this magnitude, and where so many interests are touched, it is of the 
highest consequence that we should have the very best plan; and our board 
are as anxious on this point as you are. A majority have expressed their 
| opinion that the plan now presented is the best, but they are open to con- 
|sider any improvement which may be suggested. I apprehend that the 
parties appointed by you will give our engineer the opportunity of conferring 
with them, so that he may be able to give explanations on points not so 
clear upon the face of the plans, and which are essential to the full under- 
standing of them ; such as the area to be drained, the quantity of sewerage 
to be intercepted, &c. 
; Sir. B. Hatt: What I propose to do is this: As soon as I have determined 
upon the nomination of the referees, if I may so call them, I shall send you 
a copy of the letter addressed to them, and ask you to instruct your engineer 
to give them all the information that lays in his power, in reference to his 
plans, and that will give him an opportunity of stating to them his views 
sr. I am quite sure you will so instruct him; and, from what I 
now of him, I am sure he will be ready to give all the assistance in his 
power to the gentlemen so appointed. 
| The Cuarnman: That would be so, without doubt, and the engineer is 
anxious personally that every information should be furnished, so that the 
— and extent of the works to be performed may be thoroughly under- 
| stood. 
4! Sir B. Hatt: I hope now we shall bring this difficult question to a satis- 
factory conclusion. 
The deputation then retired. 


| AMALGAMATION OF THE GREAT CENTRAL AND CITY GAS 
| 








COMPANIES, 
EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF THE GREAT CENTRAL COMPANY. 
On Friday evening last an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Share- 
holders of the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company was held at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, to consider the propriety of the com- 
proceeding to Parliament, in conjunction with the City Gaslight and 
joke Company, at the next session, to solicit a bill for the amalgamation 
of the two companies; and also to assent to. or dissent from, such terms and 
conditions as should be submitted to the meeting, and generally to adopt such 
‘resdlutions as they might think necessary to have inserted in the proposed 
bill. There was an unusually large number of proprietors. 
| Mr. Deputy Daxry, chairman of the beard of directors took the chair 
, at six oclock. 
The Secretary (Mr. Massey) having read the notice convening the 
| meeting, 
| The said: Gentlemen, I am glad to see that we have so 
,umerous a meeting, because I feel that the object which has called us to- 
4 pend is one of very greatimportance. It is one that will materially affect 
question of the gas supply in the City for some years to come; and 
| therefore it is one that I am sure deserves, as it will receive, your most 
| careful attention. (Hear, hear.) Before entering, however, upon the sub- 
ject, I think it is very desirable to state two facts:—The first fact which I 
would state to you, and which will have a very material bearing upon the 
| consideration of the | pees at large, is, that you may take it as settled 
| that the future cost of gas to this company will not exceed the price hitherto 
}| paid for it. (Hear, hear.) In other words, I have now a distinct tender 
| from a party of authority, and influence, and wealth, who is accustomed to 
these rations, and who has the means of ing out what he under- 
takes—lI:say 1, or rather the board, have now received a distinct offer from 
that party to manufacture and supply the future gas required by this com- 
| pany, at:the price hitherto paid for it. (Hear, hear.) The + 4. matter, 


essentially necessary in consequence of the course which you yourselves must 
pursue in relation to the raising of money to carry out these works, because 


you will require, until that amount has been sanctioned by Parliament. I 


dissent from, the provisions to be inserted in an act of Parliament; 
that that act of Parliament will not alter in any degree the conditions of 
the present act under which your affairs are administered—that is, that as 
regards the public, we cannot raise the price above 4s.; and. there 
are all those salutary safeguards connected with it which we obtained when 
we commenced this company, and which will exist for the government of 
the amalgamated companies, should they come together. (Hear, hear.) 
These are two very important facts to be borne in mind, and they need not 
be again referred to in any discussion which may ensue hereafter, as affect- 
ing the interests of the public, but we may look calmly and deliberately at 
the question entirely as it respects our own interests as shareholders. It is 
right that I should now state how this question comes before you. Iam 
very glad to see present a gentleman whom you all know, Mr. Charles Pear- 
son—(cheers) —and who is, as you have learnt from a pamphlet which has 
been sent to you, the originator of this proposal. That publication, I may 
say, has been sent out entirely of Mr. Pearson’s own accord. So entirely 
was it disconnected with the board, that neither myself nor my friend, the 
deputy-chairman, nor any. other members of the board, saw the document 
until it was printed, and sent out for circulation amongst you. He has 
thought fit to issue this pamphlet to give you, in his own forcible style, the 
history of the whole affair; to acquaint you with the doctrines which he 





promulgates upon the matter, and likewise to show you how the proposal 
for an amalgamation was brought into existence. He and Mr. Tyr- 
rell, who acts for the City Company, were travelling together in the} 
north of Ireland, and, while there, they got into a discussion upon 
gas, and the question arose whether it would-not be possible for the} 
two companies to amalgamate, for the mutual good of both, and the) 
general good of the community. When they had put the matter into! 
such a shape that it could be submitted to the chairmen of the two 

companies, I, as chairman of this company, and Mr. Gray, as chairman of | 
the City Company, did certainly think that, in the heads of amalgamation, 

which will be presently read to you, there was something so fair and equit- | 
able, that it was our duty to receive them, and hand them to our respective | 
boards for their consideration. The majority of our board thinking, as the | 
chairman and deputy-chairman did, that the arrangement proposed was | 
so desirable, we agreed to call you together and submit the question for | 
your approval ; because you will recollect that, although these heads of | 
amalgamation take the shape of proposals on the one hand, and alterations 
on the other, and it is said,“ we agree” to this or that, they are merely | 
brought into that shape for your consideration, and that we are not in any | 
way bound beyond our engagement to bring the subject before you. Now, | 
gentlemen, I think the best thing 1 can do is at once, after these preliminary | 
remarks, to read the proposals. ‘The deputy-chairman will read those whic 
emanated from Mr. Tyrrell, as representing the City Company, and I will 
read those which were ultimately resolved on, and which we desire to ob- 
tain your judgment upon. They are called “Suggestions as Heads of Agree- 
ment for the Amaigamation of the Great Central and the City Gas Com- 
panies, which the chairman and deputy-chairman of the Great Central are 
willing to recommend to their board, if agreed to by the City Company. 

Mr. GABRIEL : The first proposition, from the City Company, is—* That 
the two companies be amalgamated under the style of 

The Cuairman: The name is left for after consideration. 


Mr. GABRIEL: Thesecond and third propositions are:—“ 2. That the por- 
tion of the new capital to be brought in by the Great Central should be: 
their present capital in shares and in debentures, and also the debts out- 
standing against the company.—3. That the portion of the new capital to be 
brought in by the City Company should be in the same proportion to its. 
gross rental as the capital of the Great Central was to the gross rental of 
that company.” ; 
The CuHarrman: Those were rather indefinite proposals; but now they- 
are put into this shape—“1. We agree to recommend this suggestion”— 
that is, the amalgamation. The name is "2 immaterial, if you get a fair 
and equitable arrangement.—“2 and 3. We agree to these proposals. 
They assume that the year’s gas rental ending in June last, of the two com- 
panies, shall determine the proportions of each in the share and debenture 
capital of the amalgamated company. The actual capitaland cash obliga- 
tions of the Great Central to be the standard from which the amount and 
proportions of each are to be ascertained. The actual share capital of the 
Great Central is £165,000, and their cash obligations amount to £66,000. 
The Great Central’s last year’s rental amounted to (say) £50,000, and the 
City Company to (say) £66,000. These rentals were ae eee 
by (say) 250,000,000 and 330,000,000 of sold gas, manufactured, stored, 
metered, and distributed to the consumers by the two companies. Applying 
these figures to the principles laid down in the proposals 2 and 3, the Great 
Central will receive 165,000 shares in the amalgamated company, to satisfy 
their own shareholders, and £6600 in debentures, to discharge their other 
obligations. By the same rule, the City Company will be entitled to (say) 
£217,000 to satisfy their shareholders, and (say) £387,000 to discharge their 
other obligations; provided, however, that each company respectively con- 
tribute to the joint-stock of the amalgamated company the proper ma- 
chinery for continuing the manufacture, storeage, measureage, and distri- 
bution, the 250,000,000 and the 330,000,000 of gas by which these respective 
rentals, that are the foundation of their respective shares in the amalgamated. 
company, had been and are to be produced.” I think that is a distinct 
principle, and distinctly carried out, and it isone upon which the discussion 
will turn. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. GABRIEL: The 4th item is, “That the directors (the number to be 
hereafter agreed upon) should be contributed out of the present boards, in 
proportion to their respective capitals.” é . 

he CHarrMAN: The answer to that is, “4. The first directors in the 
amalgamated company to be in number, one-half to be named by 
each company. (It might appear-invidious if reasons were stated for 
—s to the proportions suggested in the original proposal, No. 4.”) 

r. GABRIEL: The Sth proposition is almost absorbed in what I have 
read. It is: “5. That the land, buildings, stations, machinery, meters, and 
pipes of each company should be taken as joint property, without valua- 
tion; but any plant or stock on hand, and not applied, should be paid for 
out of the joint funds, and belong to the new company.” 

The CHarrMAN : We propose as item 5, “ That, as each company pos- 
sesses gasholders, supply-pipes, meters, and services which do now contri- 
bute, and will continue available to the new company for the supply of the 
250,000,000 and 330,000,000 of gas, they are to be taken without valua- 
tion, except as to the site of the City Company's gasholders, which is 
— for in the next item. The works of the Great Central at 

ow Common must be put in a thorough state of repair and efficiency for 
the manufacture of their 250,000,000 of gas, and the 36-inch and 26-inch 
mains must be completed to convey the gas from the werks tothe City at 
the cost of the Great Central, and the whole of the land and works are to 








which at.the outset I think it right should be stated, is this—that, as you 
| will perceive by the notice just read, youare called together to agree to, or 





be transferred to the amalgamated company. The City Company are to 
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erect factory works at Bow Common, at their own expense, sufficient to 
manufacture their 330,000,000 of gas, and theyare to pay the Great Central 
4-7ths of the value of the land, boundary-wall, railway-siding, engineer's 
house, transit mains, and other general works, which will then become the 
property of the amalgamated company, as having been paid for in due pro- 
—- by the two companies. ‘Ihe City Company are to be paid by the 

reat Central 3.7ths the value of the land on which their gasholders stand, 
which will then likewise become the property of the amalgamated com- 


. GABRIEL: The 6th proposal of the City Company is, “ That the City 
sn eee oy -f should, at the joint expense of the two companies, apply to 
Parliament in the ensuing session for an act of Parliament to carry out the 
amalgamation on those terms.” 

The Cuarrman: We propose as item 6, “ That the amalgamated company 
be empowered to raise by debentures money for increasing their works in 
case of need.” Item 7: “The officers of the several companies entitled to 
consideration, to be dealt with as the new board of directors may determine, 
or as may be otherwise agreed.” Item 8: “An act of Parliament to be 
obtained in the ensuing session, at the expense of the amalgamated com- 
pany, to carry out this arrangement.” Item 9: “ The solicitors of the two 
companies to act as joint solicitors.” Item 10: “ We agree to the admis- 
sion of the Chartered into the amalgamated company upon the same terms 
|as the City Company; or we agree to the Chartered Company making over 
| to the amalgamated company the equivalent in rental, pipes, and meters in 
the City, in exchange for the City Company’s rental, pipes, and meters in 
the county of Middlesex; and we are willing that the Chartered should be 
admitted to shares and debentures in the amalgamated company, for the 
balance of their rental, upon the same terms as the City Company; 
or we are willing that the amalgamated company shall purchase the 
balance of rental, &c., upon terms that may be agreed between them.” 
Now, gentlemen, these are the heads of amalgamation, and I think you will 
find that the doctrine involved in these papers is very fairly stated in the 
publication you have received. The debateable point turns, as I said before, 
upon the item as to the question upon what principle the valuation shall 
take — (Hear, hear.) I think, although there is a difference in our own 
board, of which you will presently hear, there can be no difference of opinion 
that amalgamation by itself must be desirable, if it is effected upon fair and 
equitable principles. (Hear, hear.) I think that is a doctrine we must all 
assent to; for, in the first place, it must have the effect of preventing the 
tearing up of the streets, the dislocation of the pavements, to the inconveni- 
ence of the public, and the expense of the companies; and, although an 
amalgamation would be otherwise distateful, as creating a monopoly—and I, 
for one, would not stand up here to advocate it—yet, as ours would be a 
monopoly guarded strictly by an act of Parliament, by which we should 
have limited dividends and public officers, and in every way be responsible 
to the public, it could not be a prejudicial one. We cannot advance our 
private interests beyond what we are allowed to do by the act of Parliament; 
ut we have as much right to a 10 per cent. dividend as the City of London 
has to gas at 4s. per 1000; and, if we accomplish that object, we serve our- 
selves—the shareholders—and do effective service to the citizens at large. 
(Hear, hear.) Then we come to the next point. Are these fair and equitable 
terms upon which to amalgamate? and we have agreed at the board to 
raise this question distinctly before you. (Hear, hear.) It will be for you to 





give it your best consideration, and to say how far the principle that 1 think 
, right shall govern it, or how far the principle that Mr. Bennoch thinks right 
shall govern it. The antagonistic principles are simply these:—The pro- 
| posals read to you state that, inasmuch as we have a rental of £50,000 a 
jyear, and the City Company £66,000 a year, they are to provide them- 
selves with manufacturing plant, storing plant, and distributing plant, 
‘at their own expense, in every way equal to their £66,000: and 
|that, under those circumstances, it is judicious to take their rental 
and their finished works, and receive them into partnership on 
the same terms. The result will be that we shall have a rental of 
£116,000 instead of £50,000; and we can accomplish that with one set of 
directors, one set of officers, &c., instead of both companies carrying on 
their business separately, at great expense, with two sets of directors and 
officers where one would do. That strikes my mind as a correct principle, 
and it is only the principle that you are asked to affirm; because, if it should 
; be proved that the other company have not got manufacturing plant equal 
to £66,000 a year—if their storing plant is not equal to the supply, and if 
_ their pipes are ineffective, or not perfect for the purposes of distribution, the 
| adoption of this principle will protect you from the consequences of failure. 
| You are not asked to take them without full inquiry and investigation—but 
| you are asked to affirm this principle, that all things being equal, a partner- 
|ship is advisable on equal terms. (Hear, hear.) The contrary principle 
| advocated by Mr. Bennoch is this:—He says, “ We won't take the rental of 
| the City Company; we will take the present market value of their shares, 
|and estimate the value of their property by those shares, and upon that 
| principal amalgamate.” (Hear, hear.) My answer to that is this: You would 
takea principlecapricious, uncertain, and not to be depended upon at present; 
you would be taking advantage of a variety of accidental circumstances 
which have certainly thrown down their shares to a low market value, and 
you would say, We will take them at that low ebb if they like to come to 
us; we will cut down their capital to one-half, and then take them to our 
embrace. The City Company say, “ No, we won't do it, for we do not 
intend to continue to pay only 2} per cent; we intend to do what you 
are doing now; we can get our contractor to take Is. 9d, and pay as 
good a dividend as you are paying.” And let me tell you, — emen, 
that this very day it has come to my knowledge that they are taking those 
steps—have taken them,I almost believe—to have a contractor to manufac- 
ture for them at 1s. 9d. If that is the case, it cannot be expected for an in- 
stant that they will say, “ We will unite with you in a moment of weakness, 
and you shall estimate us by our market value, and not by our revenue, 
which is the permanent source of production.” Now, gentlemen, those are 
the two principles which will have to be brought before you. I will first 
illustrate briefly what I think will be the advantage of an amalgamation to 
us. Weare in a very prosperous condition; we are honestly paying 8 per 
cent., and are increasing; and, therefore, I do not urge upon you the consi- 
deration of this subject in any other way than by fair argument. But I tell 
you how I think we, as the guardians of your property to some extent, in 
our position as directors, ought to look at the question. We ought to keep 
your interests up to the highest amount of valne we can possibly put upon them 
honestly. With this object in view, what will be the result of the amalgama- 
tion? You take the amalgamated account of gas manufactured (according to 
the present two rentals), which would be 580,000,000 cubic feet per year, 
and that at 4s. per 1000, would give £116,000. The cost of manufacture at 
1s. 9d. per 1000 would be £50,750. Deduct for the variation in price of 
public lamps, as compared with the full price of gas at 4s., £2000. Then 
take the annual charges which, by experience, we have found attendant 














upon our gas distribution at £7800, and say, as this is to £50,000, what will 
be the amount on £66,000, and you will find it to be about £10,000. Put 
these together, and you have the amount for the united companies, 
£17,800. Now, I will pledge my knowledge of the cost of adminis- 
tering the affairs of public companies to the correctness of the fact, 
that that £17,800, which is the cost of the separate management of these 
two companies, would, at the least, be reduced by £5000, if they were 
amalgamated under one head. Therefore that would bring the cost to 
£12,800 for expenses of management. You would then have for deprecia- 
tion £1200 a year, as now, for ourselves, and the same proportion, or £1600 
for the City Company, making together £2800. You would have, deben- 
ture interest for both, £7650; and in that way your total charges against 
the gross rental would be £76,000, giving you a balance of £40,000. 
The 10 per cent. dividend upon the entire share capital could be paid out of 
that sum, and leave a balance of £1700 year. (Hear, hear.) I honestly 
believe that that would be the result of amalgamation ; it would give you, 
as well as the City Company, a 10 per cent. dividend at once, and leave a 
balance, as I have stated, of £1700 year. (Hear, hear.) Another advanta; 
which would accrue—and this, to my mind, is the greatest advan of 
—it would put the entire City (by taking all these suggestions which I have 
made) under one gas management ; you would have one source of supply 
for the entire City; your management would be most economically con- 
ducted, and you would have less bad debts; for where there is competition, and 
one company is pitted against another, you lose much more than you would 
otherwise do by persons running from this one to that. And, besides all this, 
it would give that element of perpetuity to your institution which all of you, 
as commercial men, know is of the utmost importance in regard to the value 
of your share property. (Hear, hear.) These, to my mind, are the advan- 
tages that would result from an amalgamation. I think the rental, taken as 
the basis upon which to calculate the capital of the amalgamated companies, 
is a perfectly fair and legitimate basis; and my judgment entirely goes 
along with this plan of amalgamation. I shall be happy, therefore, to pro- 
pose that these principles be assented to by you, and be carried out in a bill 
to be promoted in Parliament. You will have an opportunity, before that 
bill is passed, of having the details worked out before you, for your deliberate 
consideration; because, when it goes to the House of Lords, it must have 
received your full sanction and approval. What, therefore, you have |} 
now to decide is, whether these are fair and equitable principles upon 
which to effect this amalgamation. We have had a free discussion 
with the board of the City Company, and they agree to these prin- 
ciples; but they start at once from the notion that they are to be taken 
in the condition of their misfortune, when at the present time they are being 
indicted for a nuisance, and have to leave their premises; and they say ve 
properly, “ If you will not unite with us, there are others which will; or, if | 
not, we can erect gas-works for ourselves out of the City, and connect our | 
mains and services with them.” I conclude, therefore, by moving that you | 
do agree to the principles of amalgamation as read from the chair. (Hear.) 

A Proprietor inquired whether, if the City Gas Company were united | 
to the Great Central, they were willing to reduce their price to the standard 
of the latter? 

The CHarrMAN: They are only charging 4s. now. | 

Mr. Virtue seconded the motion. He said: I have much pleasure in 
doing so, and my reason for it is, that my interest is so strongly mixed up 
with the well-being of this company, in which I hold upwards of five hun- | 
dred shares. Unless, therefore, I firmly believed that I should thereby ad- 
vance my interests, I should advocate no measure of the kind, (Hear.) 
I really believe that my shares, which are now worth £12. 10s., will be then 
worth £15, and that, though I am now getting 8 per cent., I shall then get 
10 per cent. for a certainty. I hope the meeting, therefore, will agree to 
the motion. 

Mr. Ross: In looking at page 7 of the pamphlet to which you, sir, have 
referred, I find it stated that “ the present share capital of the Great Cen- | 
tral is £165,000, and the amount of their debentures is £66,000. Their 
gas rental is taken at £50,000, and the gas rental of the City Company at 
£66,000. A rule-of-three sum will therefore give the City Company 
£217,000 for share capital, and £87,000 for debentures. The total share capital | 
of the amalgamated company will then be £382,000, and the debenture capital 
£153,000.” Now, gentlemen, mark the result of that. By this operation you 
would really be taking the sum of £41,000 from the present value of the Great 
Central stock, while you will increase that of the City Company by £129,000, 
and reduce the average rate of dividend to about 5} per cent.! (Hear.) 
Why, gentlemen, I ask you, as proprietors, in this state of matters is it neces- 
sary that one should have a single objection—not to the amalgamation 
being carried out, but to its being arranged on such a basis as this? (Hear, 
hear.) Mr. Pearson further states—“ It is therefore assumed, as a cor- 
relative term in the treaty for amalgamation, that the debenture and share 
capital of the united company shall be given to each in proportion to the 
amount of plant and rental contributed by each, the actual share and de- |! 
benture capital of the Great Central being retained as the fixed standard by 
which the proportions are to be determined.” Now, there is some semblance | 
of fairness here, providing that our plant was equal; but the fact is, that the | 

lant of the City Company has been in existence for forty years, while ours | 
is entirely new. (Hear, hear.) But another element, and a very impor- 
tant one is, that our plant, although only now transmitting 250,000,000, is 
able to transmit more than three times that amount, without the addition 
of a single shilling to our capital. (Hear, hear.) Now, what I want to 
know is—Is the City Gas Company in precisely the same condition in re- 
gard to the relative capacity of their plant? (Hear, hear.) Then, again, 
we come to the relative qualities of the two; and I ask, what deduction 
should be allowed for stock which has been in existence for —_ ears, as 
compared with that which has been in existence only seven or eig ? These 
are important elements, and we ought to know minutely, before we come to 
a decision, what is the real state of the case. (Hear, hear.) In effect we 
are voluntarily reducing our dividends from 8 per cent. to 5}, and enor- 
mously adding to the capital of the City Gas Company. I ask, therefore, 
what are the ‘great advantages to the Central Company, after all? (Hear, 
hear.) I do not wish to refer to the former days of the City Company, but 
certainly we owe them nothing. (“ Hear,” and Cheers.) Yet Iam an advo- 
cate foramalgamation, andI should be glad to see it righteously accomplished, 
while I decidedly object to the conditions now before the meeting. (Hear, 
hear.) Although I am not prepared with a motion until I see a more gene- 
ral expression of feeling, I think it would be wise for us to adopt some such 
resolution as this— That a committee of large shareholders be appointed 
to consider the subject of amalgamation, and that such committee have | 
power to call in the aid of professional men .to assist them in determining | 








the proper and equitable terms upon which an amalgamation should be car- 
ried out.” (Cheers.) This would leave the question at present an open | 





one, and would enable us in the future to go into the details of the subject | 
before we give our assent. One single abstract fact worth your considera- | 
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tion is just this—the Great Central Company's capital is £165,000, which 
gives them a net profit of £16,000 a year, and enables them to divide 8 J sn 
cent. I believe I may state, that not one single farthing has been added to 
our preliminary expenses in any way or other. (Hear, hear.) In short, we 
have acted throughout as though the capital account were closed. But the 
City Company, with a capital of £350,000, gives them only a profit of £8000 
ayear. Thus you have one capital of £165,000 giving a profit of £16,000, 
and another of £350,000 which yields only £8000. Now, gentlemen, it is 
very important to think of these things before you determine upon amalga- 
mating the two: I think an amalgamation may be carried out, but not upon 
the principles which have been laid down. (Hear, hear.) 

The Cuarrman: If your first fact were right, your remarks would be 
powerful indeed. But I do not understand how you make out that the 
amalgamation of two amounts, in the shape of rentals of £56,000 and £60,000 
a year, the gas being bought at Is. 9d. and sold at 4s., should bring down the 
dividends of either company. Every argument that I addressed to the 
meeting must have been much misunderstood; because, if the shareholders 
think we are going to take the City Gas Company as they now are, with 
their works, to join us, as before proposed, it would be one of the wildest 
schemes possible. (Hear, hear.) We are not going to take the City Gas 
Company's works, but their rental; and they are to erect new works at Bow 
Common. 
Mr. Ross: That is a mere assumption; but I am dealing with figures as 





a are. 
he CuarrmMan: I first of all informed the meeting that we should have 
the entire gas rental of £116,000, while we should manufacture at 1s. 9d, 
or £40,000. The difference between the two is the amount available for 
| dividend; and, I repeat it, that that difference would enable us to pay a 
10 per cent dividend upon the united capital, and yet leave a surplus. 
| Mr. Bennocu: The gentleman who has just sat down (Mr. Robb) has 
adopted the line of argument which I felt it my duty to take when this 
matter came before the board for consideration; and I assert that. so far as 
| figures are concerned, he is unquestionably right; and, so far as the chair- 
|man’s statements are concerned, they are fallacious and wrong. I believe 
| that they are unsound in principle, and can never be carried into practice. 
| That I shall show this to you clearly to-night, I have not the least doubt; 
| and, to do so, I shall take you step by step through the argument, though 
| it may occupy a little longer time than usual; for 1 hold it to be so essential 
| to our well- being, that I believe, so far as we are concerned, it is the ques- 
;tion of our individual annihilation or our independent existence. (Hear, 
| hear.) As we have none of us any objection to amalgamation upon sound 
and fair principles, let us examine whether those that have been proposed to 
| you by the chairman are so or not. I hold that they are not, and J shall 
ring forward such a weight of evidence to support that simple assertion, as 
| will, I am sure, satisfy you, as it has astounded some gentlemen with whom 
Tact. I confess that I feel in this matter we are not influenced by the spirit of 
former times. I find that on all hands it is said,“ Let us have peace, quiet, har- 
| mony, no competition, and then we shall economise our expenses and save our 
| Shares.” What say the consumers tothese principles? What brought us into 
existence but the fact that the company, with whom now all is anxiety to be 
| united, were opposed tous, and would not give us a fair quality of gas, nor charge 
;/us a reasonable price for it? And now, at the last hour, when that com- 
|| Pany feel their existence depends upon an amalgamation with some one 
|| are than themselves, they seek to rush into our arms upon terms which 
|| [shall show are at variance with every principle of commercial arrangement, 
las regards Ye vaeen od between individuals or companies, where there is 
| an honest desire to benefit themselves without doing harm to others. We 
jnever lived in peace—(Hear, hear)—we have no business, comparatively. 
| to live inpeace—(“ Hear,” and a laugh)—it is by agitation and excitement 
|that we are kept alive; it is by your ages us that we are kept u 
| to the mark; and, if you are quiet now it will be your ruin. (Cheers) 
| I considered from the first, as 1 still consider, that Mr. Pearson's pamphlet 
| was one of the most improper publications ever issued from that gentleman's 
| pen; and I say so because the author is here; and he it was who declared at 
| the board of directors, “If I find two directors who disagree with me on 
‘this matter, I shall withdraw from the negotiation; for I shall feel that an 
|amalgamation cannot take place, and ought not to proceed.” Now, I say 
| that three gentlemen at the board did disagree, a fourth has been added, and 
now a fifth, and all of them are men, perhaps not so influential, but quite as 
independent, and as capable of judging as any other members of the board. 
| Hear, hear.) I believe, further, that I may say there are six ¢’ No, no” 
rom the directors’ table.) Well, I will give you their names—(Hear, hear) 
—and, as in this pamphlet we have a variety of calculations, arrangements, 
private discussions, and meetings privately held at the board, all made 
use of in a garbled form, I say the pamphlet is as unjust as it is un- 
mistakeably indiscreet. I will refer now to those gentlemen who disagree 
with me in the proposed terms for amalgamation. First, there is my friend 
Bovill, an‘engineer whose services at the commencement of this company 
|cannot be too highly spoken of. Then there is Mr. Wyld, to whom, at a 
| particular juncture in the life of this company, we oweso much; and I have 
|a note from Mr. Delane, dated from Dover this morning, in which he says, 
“Yam sorry I cannot be with you, but you have my authority to say, that 
upon the principles proposed I cannot agree.” Yesterday I saw Mr. Brad- 
| bury, and his observation to me was, “ What on earth are you doing? How 
|is it you are going to unite with a company paying 24 per cent., while you 
| are paying 8 per cent., and yet propose to give them four-sevenths and 
satisfy yourselves with three-sevenths? Surely these gentlemen do not 
| know the difference between gross profits and net profits. A man may 
| have a great business, but he may stand at terrific expenses, and so get but 
little out of it; and that seems to me to be the position of the City Gas 
Company. Upon that naked fact (he said) I give you my authority to state, 
that upon any such principles I will never give my acquiescence to the 
amalgamation. (Hear, hear.) Tam only sorry (he continued) that I can- 
not be with you to-morrow, owing to its being the period for my annual 
stock-taking.” Now, there are jive gentlemen, and I leave you to judge 
how much the board is divided upon the subject. Nay, a gentleman here 
to-night has declared—making the sixth—that, “ unless we could amalga- 
mate upon equal terms and with equal capital, he could not support it.” At 
the meeting of the board I felt bound to propose this resolution —“ That, to 
take the revenue of the City Gas Company as the basis of calculation for 
the purposes of an amalgamation, without reference to the net profit 
anntally obtained and divided among the shareholders, is fallacious 
in principle, and ought not to be recommended by this board to 
the’ acceptance of the shareholders of the Great Central Gas Com- 
pany;” and that was proposed and negatived by a majority of six to 
three. I will give you a few figures to show what is the true position 
of the City Company and ourselves, and what are the true principles 
upon’ which an amalgamation should take place. Mr. Pearson’s pro- 
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gether, £304,000. Great Central Company's shares, £165,000 ; debentures, 
£66,000 ; together, £231,000. Total of amalgamated capital, £535,000. 
Now, the principle upon which this calculation is made is simply that of 
revenue, and it is argued that our revenue being £50,000, and theirs 
£66,000, this ought to govern the amount which each should have in the 
amalgamated stock. I adopt to the full extent Mr. Bradbury's idea, that a 
man may have a large reventie and little or no profit—that the expenses, 
the machinery through which that revenue is derived may be of such an 
extravagant nature, that every day the man gets nearer and nearer to ruin, 
while his neighbour, who is doing a much smaller business, may be proved 
to be in a much healthier condition. (Hear, hear.) For two companies to 
unite—the one with new mains, the other with mains in.a ricketty and 
rotten condition, requiring large expenses from year to year to keep them 
in repair, and to give the latter the major part of the stock of the united 
companies—is not a wise step. (Hear, hear.) Let me now prove it. Look | 
at the way in which the question was proposed. It was only decent in us | 
to give figures in support of the position we took at the board, and here- 

after it will be shown by some gentleman that we do not think, as directors, | 


that we were properly treated as to the time given for the consideration of 














the subject. But I pass that by, as I intend to devote my attention only to 
showing that the basis of the amalgamation is wrong. After the question | 
had been brought forward, the meeting was adjourned; and when we 
met again, I was called upon to se some plan which I thought | 
better. Mr. Bovill, myself, and Mr. Wyld sat together for eight hours |; 
considering the matter, and we drew up a series of propositions for i| 
carrying out the object in view. We showed that the Great Central Com- | 
pany’s shares were £165,000, and their bonds £65,000; together £231,000; 
but, as the market value of the £10 shares is £12. 10s., and the absolute | 
value of our share capital is £206,250, which, added to our debentures, makes || 
a total of nearly £272,000; the City shares amount, nominally, to £300,000, || 
and their borrowed money to £24,000, making a total of £324,000. But the, 
market value of their £150 shares at the present moment, is only £85; making | 
the real value of their share capital £170,000, instead of £300,000, and their | 
total capital only £194,000, as compared with ours, of £272,000, as established || 
by public opinion. The present value of our company being £272,000; and | 
theirs £194,0 0, the balance in our fuvour is £78,000; and, such being the case, | 
why, in the name of common sense, should we give them four-sevenths, and 
we receive only three-sevenths of the stock of the amalgamated company? | 
(Hear, hear.) “ Well, then, gentlemen, I suggested that the Great Central 
should be taken at cost, and not at market, value—viz., £231,000; and 
that the City Company should be taken at the market value of their shares |" 
—viz., £194,000, which would still leave a balance in our favour of £37,000. 
Supposing that this £37,000 would pay for constructing works at Bow Com- | 
mon, and enable the amalgamated company to supply all the gas required, 
the capital would then stand thus:—Amount, £231,000 for each, making a 
total of £462,000. That I am correct as to this money being enough to 
erect works to enable us to supply all the gas required, I need only say, that | 
we have Mr. Croll’s estimate that £35,000 would entirely complete the mains 
and other works necessary for supplying 800,000,000 cubic feet, which is much | 
more than we require for the consumption of the City of London; and our | 
mains in the City are quite enough for the supply of all the gas we can by | 
possibility demand. It is evident, therefore, that £37,000 added to our capital 
would place us in a position to supply every one of the consumers of the City |’ 
Company. Mr. Pearson gives the joint rental of these two companies as 
£116,000; and he states that the cost of gas, and the charges with regard to || 
it, would be £76,000. The debenture interest is deducted here, but that | 
I do not deal with; and therefore I reduce the amount by £7650 A 10per_ 
cent. dividend upon the whole capital, as shown to you, would consume the | 
whole of the balance, except a sum of £450,: which you would have 
to carry over to the new account—an amount manifestly absurd for keep- 
ing the works in repair. I therefore propose that two-thirds should be 
shares, and that at 10 per cent. ener give £25,366. I propose that the 
other third should be in debentures at 5 per cent.,or £12,683, giving a total 
to be expended in profits to shareholders, and dividends to debenture- 
holders, of £38,050. That would leave you a balance of £9000 for depreci- 
ation account, or for the purpose of reducing the price of gas to the con- 
sumer. (Hear, hear.) 1 call upon the City Gas Company for £35,000, to 
make their works equal to ours; and we then givethem far more than 
they have any business to require. But that offer they have been pleased 
to refuse. (Hear, hear.) Then comes the question, if they decline to amal- 
gamate, what is to become of us? Why, we shall be no worse off than we | 
were seven years ago, when we took the City and Chartered Gas Companies 
united by the throat, and nearly strangled them, compelling them to let 
our pipes come into the City. (Cheers.) But, now that one is become so 
diseased, that it is naturally dying out, we all at once turn round and say, | 
“No; youshall not die—come to our arms.” It was said by thechairman, that 
from accidental causes, that company isinits present condition. Is this com- | 
pany an accident? (Hear, hear.) Why, it is this company which is the cause of 
their being in the state they now are, and nothing else, except their own 
incompetency in managing their:affairs. (Hear, hear.) These two causes 
taken together have put that company into a state of delirium tremens, which 
has been greatly aggravated by previous years of large returns, and conse- | 
quent large profits arising out of them. (“ Hear,” and a laugh.) Gentlemen, | 
I felt that a calculation of this sort was too important for me to undertake; | 
and as the directors (a majority of them) declined to take professional ad- | 
vice, and lay down the principles of a proper and true amalgamation, I felt | 
bound from the position I had taken, to draw up a simple case embodying 
the state of facts, and obtain a professional opinion thereon. Here is that | 
case, and here is the opinion; and I think a more straightforward case, and 
a more trustworthy opinion, could not. be obtained in the City of London; 
and when I tell you that the gentleman consulted was Mr. Ansell, the most | 
eminent actuary in the metropolis, you will think so too. (Hear, hear.) 
STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO MR. ANSELL. 
Two companies propose to amalgamate. 


First has a capital in shares of £150-each - £300,000 
aa es . . 24,000 
£324,000 


The annual dividend on share account is 2} per cent. 

The annual interest on borrowed is 5 per cent. : 

The shares of £150 paid up are quoted in the official list at £85 per 
share. 


Second has a capital in shares of £10 each . . £165,009 
ee a ee ee - 66,000 
£231,000 


The annual dividend on shares account, 8 per cent. 

The annual reserve, as depreciating fund, is £1200, which amounts 
to—say £4000. 

The bonds receive interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 





share. 








The shares of £10 each are quoted in the official list at £12. 10s. per 











position is:—City Company’s shares, £217,000 ; debentures, £87,000; to- 
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Question.—Assuming that in the am ated company two-thirds of the capital 

would be in shares and one-third in debentures, what should be the proportion 
of capital, in shares and debentures, appropriated to each company ? 

Im ‘this statement, no reference is made to the condition of the works, mains, or 

of either company, No. 1 Company has been at work forty years, and 

0. 2 at work only seven years. It has been stated by Mr. Pearson that the natural 

life of a gas-pipe is 30 years. 





Gas Companies’ AMALGAMATION.* 
Two companies propose to amalgamate. 
The following appear to be the facts and the position of the two companies, accord- 
ing to the statement annexed :— 
| Company No. 1. 





| Sharecapital . . . . .« .£300,000 Which pays a dividend of 24 per 
i| : cent.perannum . . . . . £7,500 

(Divided into 2000 shares of £150 And it does not appear from the 

each.) statement that there is any pro- 


fit beyond the £7500. 


Company No. 2. 
;Sharecapital . . . . . . 165,000 Which pays a dividend of 8 per 
cent. peramnum .... . 
|, (Divided into 16,500 shares of £10 There is also an annual sum o' 
each.) to lay by for depreciation, and 
wear and tear. 

There is also an accumulation, 
amounting to £4000, which 
might be applied in reducing 
the bond debt, and leave a fur- 
ther surplus per annum of , 


13,000 
1,200 


200 


Making the apparent annual profit 
in Company No.1. . . . .£14,600 
The amalgamated capital would -——— 
| thereforebe . . . , . .£465,000 And the amalgamated profits. .£22,100 
| Which is equal to a dividend of £4. 15s. 0}d. per cent. on the amalgamated capital. 
| Company No. 1 ought to have a sufficient amount of amalgamated stock, yielding 
| £4. 15s. U}d. per cent., to produce a dividend of 24 per cent. on the £100 stock (or 
| 0 15s. on a share of £150), which is £52. 12s. O}d. per cent., or £78. 18s. Ojd. per 
share. 
ri But, as the Company No. 2 seems to be actually realising (although dividing only 
|8 per cent.) £8. 16s. 114d. per cent., Company No. 2 ought to have a sufficient 
| amount of the amalgamated stock (which would pay £4. 15s. 04d. per cent.) to pro- 
; duce on £100 an annual dividend of £8. i6s. 114d. per cent., which is £86. 3s. 7d., 
or £18, 12s. 44d. for each £10 share. 
So that, if the net profits of the lgamated Pp should remain as they 
now are, the shareholders in each would receive tle same dividends they now re- 
;| ceive. If the net profits should increase, the respective shareholders would get a 
pro, te increase of dividends; and if the net profits should diminish, the 
| ‘dividends would be decreased rateably. 
Proor oF CaPITAL, 











| 
| Company No. 1— 
| 





| 2000 shares at £78.18s.0jd.each . . . .... . £157,804 3 4 
| Company No. 2— 

|| 16,500 shares at £18. 12s.4jd.each. . . . . « « + 307,192 3 9 
| SE ee ek ag 
ON SS ee ee eee er ere 31211 





| ame 

Equal to the amalgamated capitalof . ... . - £465,000 0 0 
Proor or DivipEnp. 
| Company No. 1— 

Shares of £78. 18s. Od. at £4. 15s. 0fd. per cent. = £3. 15s. per cent., within less 
| than a farthing of £2. 10s. per cent., the rate of dividend now being paid by Com- 
| pany No. 1. . 
| Company No. 2— 

Shares of £18. 12s. 44d. at £4. 15s. Old. per cent. = £8, 16s. 114d. per cent., which is 
| the rate of profit shown now to be made by Company No, 2. 
| (Signed) CHarLes ANSELL, 

A , ** Atlas Assurance Company,” and H.M.’s Customs, §c. 
| Cheapside, December 16, 1856. 

Gentlemen, I know these figures are dry, but they are very important for 

you to consider and to decide on for yourselves; and I think you will agree 
| With me that you cannot consistently give an opinion on the matter to- 
; might. (Hear, hear.) Here comes the gist of the question. We, in our 

hasty poe to these gentlemen, calculated by Messrs. Pearson and 

| Tyrrell, and adopted by a majority of our board (6 to 3, which majority is 
|, now 6 to 5), offered to give the City Gas Company four-sevenths of 
| the amalgamated stock; but this experienced actuary (Mr. Ansell) 
shows that the proportion they ought to receive is £157,804. 3s. 4d., 
and the Great Central Company £307,192. 3s. 9d.; in round numbers, 

| that, instead of four-sevenths, the City Company ought to receive one- 
| third, and the Great Central two-thirds. Could we, with these facts before 
| us, as merchants and traders, and entrusted with the duty to watch over 
| your interests, support a proposition so monstrous as that which the chair- 
|, man has laid before you? (Hear, hear.) The question arises—* What do 
ou want? What advantage would you gain by the amalgamation?” 
onth by month the number of your consumers and burners is increasing 

i| —week by week, almost without a deviation, we have an increase in these 
respects reported to us. Year by. year we find that we are able to lay by 
safely a larger proportion of our earnings for depreciation, and to meet em- 
| ergencies hereafter. In the course of a short time—I believe within a year 
|| Or two at the outside—we shall, by economy and by working at the oars pro- 

: perly; for, as you have been told to night, there is no fear of an increase in 
| the cost of gas above 1s. 9d.—it is as clear as the sun at noon-day, you will 
then not only have a 10 per cent. dividend, but be able to reduce the price of 
gas to the consumers of London. (“ Hear,” and cheers.) What on earth, then, 
| can be the advantage of an amalgamation? What can be the inducement? 
I say Mr. Pearson has, in times past, fought the battle nobly, and, so far as 

we are concerned, he won it re (Cheers.) But what now has come 
, over him? bn he so timid? Why has he become the advocate of the 

old eompany? y ?—because he feels that that company cannot continue 

its course and increase its dividends. Mr. Pearson tells us that if we amal- 
|| gamate we shall not only get our own 10 per cent., but shall lift them up to 
| the same standard. I should like to know, between the two, what is to be- 
| Come of the consumers? (Hear, hear.) When are they to have a reduc- 
| tion of price? Why, what we shall do will be to take the money which 
|| ought to be applied for such a purpose to increase the dividends of a com- 
|} y which, by avariety of means, would have kept you paying 6s. per 1000 
| for gas to the present moment, but for the courage and pluck of the 
|, Great Central. (Cheers.) All that we can get by the amalgamation is 
|, 28s. 1d. on our shares, and whether or not we give anything to the con- 
sumer, we must give to the City shareholders 150s. upon their shares. I 





| 
1 
| 


| 





| 





| tell you in all candour and Hg (ae mapa and all openness, and after 
|| every calculation I can make, I feel there must be something under the 
cover of this pretence of amalgamation, or desire of amalgamation, which I 
| cannot solve at present, but which, if it please God and please you, shall 
| be solved and brought to the light of day. (Cheers.) I therefore propose, 
} * Company No. 1, means the City Gas Company; Company No. 2, means the 
I Great Central Company. 





“ That, to take the revenue’of the City Gas Company as the basis of amal- 
gamation, without reference to the net profits annually obtained and divided 
among the shareholders, was fallacious in principle, and could not be 
aecepted by the shareholders in the Great Central.” 

Mr. Bovitu seconded the amendment, He said, Mr. Bennoch has laid 
before you very fully the figures, and I will not detain you with any 
ramarks upon that = of the subject, but will direct your attention to 
another point, which I have been at some pains to investigate. It has been 
stated that the capital of the City Gas Company is £300,000, As the 
chairman has laid it down to you, taking the whole rental of the two 
companies as £66,000 and £50,000 respectively, and making a great al- 
lowance for the combination of management, you would still have but a 
paltry £1700 a year left, after paying the 10 per cent. upon the stock of | 
the amalgamated company, which you are invariably to receive. I en-| 
tirely demur to the soundness of the proposition, and | assert that the fact | 
will never be realised. I have looked into it with great care, and it is not, 
therefore, without due consideration that I have arrived at my present | 
opinions, I have been at some pains in having the pipes of the City 
Company inspected, for this fact startled 1 | mind—Here is a company | 
with a rental of £66,000 a year, out of which £7000 only is appli-| 
cable for dividends; where is the difference? where has it gone to? | 
We had a meeting with the City gas directors, and I endeavoured to probe, 
as far as I could, where the leak was; what was the solution of that grave | 
question? Because, even supposing they got the gas at Is. 9d. they still 
could not, according to Mr. Pearson's own words, produce more than 4 per 
cent. dividend. In the first place, I attribute this a great deal to the leak- | 
age of their old pipes, which I think Mr. Robb suggested to the meeting. | 
It appears that many of them have been in the ground for a vast number) 
of years. The decrepid state of these pipes I have had occular demonstra- | 
tion of, and, from an examination of one of their service-pipes, I should say 
the leakage must have been ten times what the consumption upon it was. 
We also know that, whenever the streets are opened in localities where their 
pipes are laid, the state of the ground is like black concrete. There was a | 
disinclination and a difficulty on the part of the old company to meet the 
questions I put to them about it, but at last they came to this—and I am 
bound to believe it—that the gas produced at the burner was equal to 7500 
feet per ton of coals. They keep no station-meter, and I do not know how 
they arrive at this result, because, with a large stock of coals, unless they | 
weigh every ton, it is very difficult to ascertain the exact products. But | 
there is another statement, which does, in my mind, clear the matter | 
up as to where this enormous sum of money goes to. They have 
at this present moment two sets of mains: their first set being un- | 
equal to the supply, as their business increased, they were obliged | 
to lay another set. They have urged this as one of the advantages they | 
offer to us in the amalgamation, but I confess this is a new feature in the | 
theory of gas distribution. It came out in the discussion, that they are 
constantly in the habit of repairing their pipes whenever the streets are | 
opened; and there is no doubt in my mind that it is the leaky state of these | 
pipes which consumes their money. It will ultimately kill them, for they | 
cannot compete with a healthy company like ours, which has a distributing 
power of pipes equal to 800,000,000. And let me here say, that we do not 
require to lay out £35,000 upon our works to make them equal to the whole | 
supply of the whole City, for that sum would include the expense of transit | 
mains from the works to the City. The sum of £25,000 would be sufficient | 
for the purpose of providing the 330,000,000 which it is proposed to put 
ee us by this arrangement. In the town of Winchester, we know that 
afver fifteen years service the mains, which were wrought-iron, not cast, 
were found to require so much doing to them that it paid to have them en- 
tirely renewed; and when we took to the public lights and their services, | 
they were in such a state as to be perfectly useless. These are some of the | 
practical considerations which Mr. Robb’s mind was addressing itself to. I} 
confess that, upon proper grounds, and upon terms of equality, I am for | 
amalgamation. There can be’ no doubt that it is for the interests of all 
parties—for consumers, and every one else, if it can be so effected. But I) 
cannot disguise from my mind another fact, and that is, that an amalgama- | 
tion between us and the City Company would not, as the chairman inti- | 
mated, put an end entirely to competition. We should still be a com- 
peting company with the Chartered. They exist, and they refuse to enter- 
tain any idea of coming into an arrangement; and therefore, if the pro- | 
posal for an amalgamation has peace for its object, I do not think we shall | 
attain it. Certainly, if we are to go to war, we are in a better position now | 
to deal with the matter than we should be if we had the great dead weight 
of this antiquated company upon our backs. (“ Hear,” and a laugh.) 

The Cuarrman: Will Mr. Bovill allow me to state that the heads of amal- 
gamation suggested contain, as one element, the adhesion of the Chartered 
Company, and one of the main objects of the amalgamation is to have one 
gas administration for the City. 

Mr. Boviti: And the Chartered Company have demurred to it. 

The Cuarrman: Then the proposition falls to the ground. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bennocn: We ought to have been told that before. 

Mr. Bovitx: If we should, as I was supposing, come to a contest with the 
Chartered Company, we shall find ourselves with an additional £300,000 added 
to our capital, instead of £25,000, which is all we require. (Hear, hear.) 
For £25,000 we can double our works; and, if we have the support of our 
shareholders, we can reduce the price of ‘gas to 3s. 6d.—pay a 10 per cent. 
divdend, and yet have a larger surplus than £1700 a year. (Cheers.) And 
this, too, if we only get an increase equal to one-half of our present supply. 
That is the position we are in to fight the contest—a contest which woud 
kill and annihilate the old company. Mr. Pearson, in his pamphlet, has also 
pointed out the possibility of an increase in price, for he says, “‘ The narrow 
margin between the present revenue and the present dividend of the com- 
pany renders it necessary that we should forecast futurity in all our present 
calculations.” And then he goes on to say, that, “If the price should rise to 
2s.” &c. But I think, from what the chairman has told us to night, there is 
no chance of this being the case. Moreover, the progress of science and the 
advancement of the age give to us the confident assurance that, where 
there is a great consumption of an article such as coal, the very tendency 
of the demand is to reduce the price. If you look at the last few years, you 
will find that coals have gradually come down as fresh railways have been 
opened, and steam collieries been constructed. Instead, therefore, of there 
being an increase in price, my opinion is that the chances are all the other 
way. But, supposing it did take place, we, as we now are, are in a posi- 
tion to bear with it; and that condition would destroy the old company. I 
will take another question—that of es You will observe, that in the 
amalgamated capital it is proposed to have no less a sum than £153,000 in 
debentures. Now, men who lend money on debentures are generally hard- 
headed men who look to their securities. They will not look to the nomi- 
nal sum of £300,000 put npon us, which would bring our capital up to 
£530,000; but they look at what the property itself is worth. Can any 
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gentleman believe that on property only worth, toconstruct, £250,000, you 
could raise £153,000 on debentures? It is utterly absurd. No doubt, the 
City Company would say, we will take our third of debentures; but, when 
pec due, they would want them converted into share capital; and 
if that were the case, and this £153,000 had to bear its 10 per cent., where 
would your £1700 a year surplus be? (Hear, hear.) Another point, too, 
arises of a practical character, which doubtless you will immediately re- 
cognise, viz—that we should take their works at Whitefriars, or such 
portion as we require, at valuation, while we are going to admit them down 
to our works; on our own freehold Jand there, in the proportion to its cost. 
It appears that the City Company think thatthe land upon which their gas- 
holder stands, is worth £10,000: and this is one of the points which I bring 
before your notice as a ground for dissenting from these terms. The 
land is valuable as gasholder room only, and not because of its bei 
on that particular site. In point of fact, if we did amalgamate, 
should strongly urge that we did not use their mains at all, but 
fit their services on to our set of mains, and annihilate the old concern 
altogether. (Laughter and cheers.) Depend upon it, that is the true eco- 
bay x of amalgamation. Well, then, as to the standard of rental. I say it 
is fallacious to take that as the datum line to start upon. We all know, in 
business, that if gentlemen buy the good-will, say of a brewery, they do not 
give three times the value of the plant for it; but they ascertain how much 
the plant is worth, on the one hand, and how many years’ purchase the 
good-will is worth, on the other. These are two distinct propositions; and, 
giving it the most complete value possible, I say you cannot take the good- 
will of that gas company at more than 10 years’ purchase. (Hear, hear.) 
I will give them the full value of the utmost they can make, according to 
the calculation in Mr. Pearson's pamphlet; and supposing they could get a 
site equal to ours, and get a contractor to supply them at 1s. 9d., I contend 
that they never could bring their dividend up to more than 5} per cent., 
which seems to be the amount which Mr. Pearson himself points out as 
likely; and that would be more than double what it now is. They would, 
therefore, have to receive £165,000 at 10 years’ purchase. Our rental at 
present, as we now stand, is the same value, realised, not in esse; and, if we 
take that at 10 years’ purchase, we are on an equality as regards good-will. 
Then I say, upon what principle is it we are going to value their plant, 
which is, after all, in so ricketty a condition? The thing is a shadow. 
cannot believe in it. As I said before, I feel that amalgamation is 
right; and regretting to find that a difference had arisen upon the subject at 
our board, where there has been nothing but unanimity for years, I felt it 
was of great importance that an effort should be made to prepare a scheme 
which, instead of destroying the City Company, should be of value to them, 
and bring our dividends up to 10 per cent. My standard is 10 per cent. 
for us, and thenI am satisfied, because I am sure it is what, before 
long, we shall secure. (Hear, hear, hear.) My belief is, we should have 
had it before now, but that we have been on easy terms with the City Com- 
pany, and there has been no canvassing for customers. We have been all 
velvet, instead of warlike. It has occurred to me that it would be better for 
us to manufacture for them at Bow Common, char; ing them 2s. per 1000, 
and let them keep their rotten pipes to themselves. ( ear,” and a laugh.) 
That would have got over the difficulty, and brought our dividends up to 
10 per cent. at once—(Hear, hear)—and there is no company can buy gas 
cheaper than 2s.a 1000. That proposition is still open to them, and it would 
increase our revenue some £8000; but they pooh-poohed the idea of the 
Great Central manufacturing for them, and would not recognise it for a 
moment. They may have todo it yet. (Hear, oe Well, then, we having 
broken down there, and having a dissentient, board, I determined if I could to 
test Mr. Tyrrell and the old company, by the whole scheme. I said, “ Gentle- 
men, if you are sincere in this, and if the combined rental will pay all this 
money, the thing is very simple; make our stock preference stock at 10 per 
cent., and we can settle the matter in ten minutes.” (“ Hear,” and laughter.) 
I think a proposition like that would commenz¢ itself to the minds of all of you; 
and with that view I have oo aresolution, which I shall submit to you 
by and by; and my belief is, from what passed at my interview with Mr. 
agp the City Company willentertain the proposal. (“ Hear,” and a laugh.) 
e said he was quite sure there were the elements of 10 per cent, in the 
amalgamation, and therefore he would do what he could to recommend his 
company to carry it out. (Cheers.) I believe, gentlemen, sincerely, if we pass 
a resolution that we are prepared to amalgamate upon our stock being made 
preference-stock at 10 per cent., the City Company will give it us, and we 
shall hereafter have to congratulate = upon this evening’s amusement. 
“ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) I confess Iwassomewhat am in reading Mr. 
earson’s pamphlet. He was our champion in the time of war and dif- 
ficulty, ont a most terrible opponent he was—Mr. Tyrrell can testify to 
that; but when they both meet in Ireland, sit in the same room, and talk 


match for the Champion Pearson. (Laughter.) The result is, onay Dane 
brought about this wondrous proposition! It seems that every glass of 
“ generous wine” they took together helped to bring a softness into the 
tones of that voice with which the oa Pearson was used to hurl de- 
fiance at our enemies. (“ Hear,” and a laugh.) Once he was a veritable 
Sampson, who slew with that wondrous jaw of his all our enemies before 
us; only now let us beware how that wondrous jaw is worked, lest ey 
we be laid aside, our bundle of sticks separated, and we have to rue the day 
when the project for amalgamation was proposed for our acceptance. 
(Cheers.) 
Mr. Garret (deputy-chairman): Gentlemen, you have heard two very 
eloquent speeches from members of our board, who differ with the chair- 
man, myself, and others. With reference to my friend Bovill, he has cer- 
tainly shown throughout great kindness of feeling, and has endeavoured, if 
ssible, to fix on some plan in which we could be united. Mr. Bennoch, 
owever, comes down in another spirit. He insinuates that there is some- 
thing underground—something so deep and disastrous at work—that he is 
obliged to appeal to his Maker to discover, and which, relying upon 
that strength, he intends to probe, believing that when brought to 
the light we shall be convicted of acting from interested motives of 
which we may well be ashamed. Whenever this grand discovery comes 
before you, I think I may say that we shall be quite prepared to 
meet it. We none of us fear any discovery which he may make, being 
conscious that we are influenced only by a regard to protect your property 
as well as their own. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, gentlemen, you may 
entirely dismiss any idea of that sort from your minds, and I am only sur- 
rised that our friend, who is in the habit of meeting us at the board, should 
ave entertained you with any such absurd apprehensions. I have no 
doubt that some day he will have the manliness to admit that he was 
wrong. With regard to the other parts of his speech, I would draw your 
attention to the great inconsistency with which he appears before you. He 


are no 


shows you the desirableness, for the sake of the company, that we should 
remain in a state of war, and then he proceeds to advocate an nee 
tion on certain terms. How any gentleman can hold these two adverse 
opinions I cannot make out. Either it must be a desirable thing, or, on the 
contrary, it is to be dreaded. My opinion is, that it is a policy which, on a 
proper basis, may be made highly beneficial as well to the consumer as to 
the gas companies themselves; and I have considered from the first, that 
the mode in which we proposed it was a sound one. At all events, it had 
the merit of being a principle, which my friend’s has not. He begins by 
telling you we should take the market value of the shares, and he finds 
that our £10 shares are now worth £12. 10s., and their £150 shares worth 
only £85; therefore, he says the City Company should have £194,000, and 
we £231,000, and he calls upon them to throw in the odd £37,000, which is 
to be expended in making their works equal to ours. 

Mr. BENnocu: Very right, too. 

Mr. Gasrrev: But, if the truth is worth anything, let us adhere to it; 
but the fact is, this is a slipshod way of dealing with the question. The 
great mistake of our friends here is this: they say, “ The City Gas Com- 
pany is paying only 24 per cent., and we are paying 8; would you, or 4 
man in business obtaining the 8 per cent., take in a partner under suc. 
circumstances?” I say, no ; he would be a simpleton if he did. But, sup- 
posing that his making no more than 2} per cent. is attributable to his gross- 
mismanagement, and that he has a business bringing him in £66,000 a year, 
and he has an opportunity of procuring his goods at the same price as you 
do? We are not going to deal with the company as a 2} per cent company. 
If we take to their rental of £66,000, purchase our gas at 1s. 9d., and sell it 
at 4s., will it then only pay 2} per cent.? No, we shall get the same profit 
from that as we now do from our own. The only difference will be this— 
if you mean to say, say will manufacture a large quantity of gas at a larger 

roportionate cost than you can a small quantity, then the theory is correct. 

ut, if you can make 250,000,000 feet at a price, you can surely manufacture 
double the quantity at the same advantage; and there will be a less cost for 
management and everything else than if kept distinct. (Hear, hear.) 
If we can get our gas for 1s. 9d., so can they, and no doubt they will. We 
treat them in this amalgamation as a company having no works at all, their 
works being condemned; but then they have got a rental. We talk about 
our company being the cause of the City Company’s dividends being reduced. 
It isnosuch thing. They have now as large a rental as when this company 
was formed; and they now have the best class of consumers in the City of 
London—far better than ours. For, recollect this—that, although the con- 
sumers of this City were at first disposed to adopt us, not one of the large 
offices ever joined us. There is the Post Office, and the Custom House, and 
the Bank of England, and many of the large warehouses, where the greatest 
amount of rental is collected with the utmost facility, and with far less of 
risk, are still with the oldcompany. We have been supported liberally by a 
large class of consumers, but the best customers still keep with the City Com- 
pany; and their £66,000 is composed of a far better class of consumers than 


made very productive, for they have less bad debts than we have. The 
great question we have to deal with in seeing that we start equal is, un- 
doubtedly, the state of their pipes. We say to them, first of all, “ You must 
erect new works, for it is quite certain you cannot stay where you are.” 
Then we take for granted the fact that they have mains sufficient for their 
trade, as we have for ours; but if, as Mr. Bovill says, some of these are in a 
defective state, we shall not be equal; and we passed a resolution at our 
board oa the suggestion which M. Bovill has made. That reso 
lution was—“ Having reference to the adjustment, for oe of recon- 
sideration of the proposed terms, as a basis of the amalgamation of the 
Great Central Company with the City Company, this board agrees to the 
terms previously laid down before the board, assuming that the condition 
of the pipes of the City Company is as stated by Mr. Tyrrell’s letter, read 
this day to the board, and subject to the confirmation of the shareholders 
at the meeting.” (Hear, hear.) When we had a meeting with the City board, 
we pressed very much upon them the state of their pipes, as we had great 
fears on the subject; for, though we have been told that “the natural life 
of a gas-pipe is thirty years,” some of theirs have been in existence forty 
years. If that theory were correct, they would have no pipes at all by this 
time; but we find, on the contrary, that they have pipes quite sufficient for 
their trade. I asked Mr. Gray what information he could give us as to the 
state of their pipes, we having great fears that the leakage must be enormous,. 
and that that was the cause of the lowness of their dividends. Mr. Gray 
said he would have an account made out, which he did, and it showed that 
for every ton of coals they carbonise, they find a return at the consumer’s- 
meter of 7500 feet. (Hear, hear.) If that is correct, I have no hesitation in 
saying that there is not a greater leakage from their pipes than there is 
from ours, or of those of any other company in London. (Hear, hear.) I 
dare say many gentlemen will say they do not believe it. Well, we say in 
reply, it has to be proved before we go in. 
e CHAIRMAN: That is one condition. 

Mr. GaBBIEL: No doubt; and that does not disturb the principle laid 
down. Ifyou desire to amalgamate on those principles, of course it will be 
our duty to see that the results of Mr. Gray's figures are made out; and if 
they are, I have no hesitation in saying that my friend Mr. Bovill would 
accept them as a very good certificate as to the state of the company’s pipes. 
There is no question they have gone to a very large expense in repairin, 
their pipes and laying down fresh ones; and those at present in the groun 

oubt in a good state, if this statement be correct, and for the pur- 
poses of discussion we are quite safe in assuming that it is. With regard to 
what has been said as to our not being equal in the valuation of land, be- 
cause we were to value their land at what might be considered its real 
worth, and our own at cost price, that is quite a mistake, for it is provided 
that our freehold land is to be valued. The principle we have endeavoured 
to go upon, and which I believe is fully recognised, is, that in plant, and in 
every other respect, we shall be equal; and we say, if that is the case, we 
have a company standing beside us with a revenue of £66,000 a year, while 
our own is £50,000. With reference to ourselves, the question is, not so 
much “ What good will it be to them? ”"—no donbt it will be enormous— 
but the question is, “What good to us? Are we going to increase our divi- 
dends?” (Hear, hear.) I think we are, and for this simple reason: that 
the saving to be effected in working the concern jointly would be very great; 
that, in a vast number of matters the heavy expenses to both companies, 
and the nuisance to the public of opening and repaving the streets, would be 
avoided. My friend Bovill said that, if we were amalgamated, there would 
be only a saving of some £1700 a year for a dividend; of course he means 
after they have been paid their 8 per cent. as well as ourselves. But that, 
you must recollect, would be after we had provided a sinking fund in the 
same proportion upon the whole rental that we now do upon ours. We 





tells you what an evil an amalgamation would be to the consumers, and 





that you must never more expect a reduction in the price of gas. He 








appropriate £1200 a 7 for that purpose, and they would be allowed to 


ours. Therefore, 1 contend that, properly managed, that rental may be || 
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be @ very*unsound proceeding. Certainly, if Mr. Bovill’s proposition to 
guarantee us 10 per cent. from the City Company had been accepted, there 
would have been very great unanimity in the board in coming before you 
to-night. (Hear, hear.) My friend's logic was not sufficient for the purpose. 
(A laugh.) The proposition to make gas for them at 2s per 1000, Mr. 
ovill is altogether mistaken in. If the gas is 1s. 9d.—— 

Mr Boviti: That is at the consumer's meter, but I propose to charge 
2s. for the supply into their gasholder. 

Mr. GasriE.: Mr. Bovill has said we are prosperous, and no doubt we 
are; but we are not, as he said, laying by a large sum of money. We are 
limited to £1200 a year, and when we met you a little while ago to propose 
a dividend, we told you that it did not leave us a ve large balance. Of 
course, if our rental increases as it is doing, we shall still be able to do 
so; but the feeling of myself, and those at the board who think with me, 
is, that we shall make our dividend more certain, more unquestionable, 
and we shall also benefit the consumer; for, if the gas is produced at a 
lower price, it benefits him, seeing that we cannot divide more than 10 per 
cent. In this arrangemeut, we take ample care that the consumer shall 
not be injured, because our act of Parliament is to over-ride the —. 
mated ee and when we have realised 10 per cent., any surplus that 
we can make will go towards reducing price. We must now leave the 
matter with you. Remember, that we have no interests — from the 
interests of you all; and, whatever you decide upon, we shall go away 
satisfied that we have done our best to carry out a measure which is for 
the benefit of the whole of the proprietors. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Lutnam: I think Mr. Gabriel is wrong as to the state of the Cit 
Company's pipes. When the Commercial Company bought the old British 
Company's Pipes, they were scarcely worth taking up, and the City Com- 
pany started abont the same time, and, ne doubt, the gas has had the same 
effect upon them It would, therefore, be absolutely impossible to calculate 
the amount of leakage from them. I should say their pipes are not worth 
in value 1-5th of the Great Central pipes. It appears, from what the last 
speaker has stated, as if the City Gas Company had all the cream of the 
trade; but it so happens that, after all, we make all the butter. (“ Hear,” 
anda laugh.) If, with all their geod customers, they can pay only 2} per 
cent., while we, with all the scum, can pay 8 per cent., I cannot at all 
understand why the chairman and deputy--chairman should be so anxious 
for this amalgamation. (Hear, hear.) We are doing exceedingly well, and 
there is no necessity, so far as we are concerned, for such a step being 
taken. If we could purchase the City Company outright, that would be 
a different matter, and I should have no objection to it. (Cheers.) But 
to take a decrepid old man to the bosom of a blooming young woman, I 
cannot understand the policy of it. (Laughter.) 

Mr. BLAKE said: Knowing as I do the large stake which the chairman has 
in this company, and that the seconder of the motion holds 500 shares, I can- 
not suppose but what they believe the proposed amalgamation would be for our 
our benefit. But it appears by the statementsof the mover and seconder of 
the amendment, that there is schism in the board. It is quite clear that 
both parties cannot be right, and it is equally possible that both may be 
wrong; therefore I think it would not be creditable to the intelligence of 
this meeting that we should at once assent to the proposition. (Hear, hear.) 
I would suggest, then, that the proposed terms of amalgamation be 
printed and circulated among the shareholders, and that an early day be 
named for taking the same into consideration. —e I do not suggest 
this because of the opinion of counsel which has been laid before us, because 
we all know how easily counsel's opinion may be obtained, but because of 
the advantage which the postponement would afford us. It will enable us 
to have the subject thoroughly ventilated and criticised in every possible 
way; and it will be strange indeed if in the end our true interests are not 
ascertained. (Hear, hear.) It is for that very reason, and because the 
subject is encumbered with long arrays of figures, that I think it would be 
better for us not to pledge ourselves to either view. I have my own opinions 
on the question, but I should not like them to be received as my ultimate 
views, until I know the opinions of more experienced men. 

Mr. Wy.p: I am quite sure that the last gentleman's views are in accord- 
ance with those of the dissentients at the board, as what he suggests is, in 
effect, the same as Mr. Bennoch’s amendment. We, who dissent, appeal to 
you as men of business, and as citizens of London, conversant with the true 
value of the matter; and we only want this question to be investigated and 
| ventilated. We have no personal ends to serve; we have done our duty at 
the loss of a great deal of time, and at the risk of the personal friendshi 
of those who we oppose. The view we take is, that the market value of the 
shares should be the basis of calculation; and we are fortified in our opin- 
ions by our champion himself, who tied the bundle of sticks together. He 
says—“ The steady, settled, net amount of profit which a company year by 
year can apply to the payment of dividend is the true standard for mea- 
suring the value of shares.” (Hear, hear.) Well, that is all we contend for. 
We say, if, for a series of years, the City Gas Company, with a nominal 
| capital of £300,000, and with the best class of customers, have been unable 
to produce more than 2} per cent., whereas we, a lively young company, 
having all the difficulties of starting to contend with, with a large outlay 
in parliamentary expenses, and a considerable amount to pay for experience, 
and having had to fight our way step by step, have yet paid 10 per cent., 
now pay 8, and shall again pay 10, ought not the principle we assert to be 
recognised? (Hear, hear.) Look what has been the result of amalgama- 
tions in other public undertakings. Cast your eyes over the net-work of 
railways; inquire into their history; and you will see that the effect of 
amalgamation has always been to reduce the dividend. In the present case 
we are asked to unite with a company which, though it has a ae rental, 
has a set of works and pipes which are ricketty and unsound, and they pay 
but a very small dividend as compared with ourselves. We think that the 
proposal we made was a very fair one; but we have not been met in the 
same —_ and I regret that our chairman and deputy-chairman, who hold 
large shares in this company, should be disposed to throw it all away. We 
do see this peculiar hallucination come over men as over nations sometimes. 
(“ Hear,” and a laugh.) I think the deputy-chairman has made an unfair 
attack om Mr. Bennoch, when he says that his opposition is without 
principle. 

Mr. GABRIEL: I said our proposal had the merit of being a principle, 
which his was not. 

Mr. Wyxp: On Friday, the 14th November, the directors (I among them) 
received the usual notice to attend the meeting of the board,and on the top 
was placed “on important business.” We went, and the chairman produced 
| these propositions. We began to discuss them, and to debate them. It was 
| Stated that Mr. Charles Pearson was coming. He came, and we entered 
|into some slight conversation. The question was then put to us, “Ay or 
|no; you must decide to-day, as to-night is the moment at which the neces- 
|sary advertisements can be inserted.” I confess that I looked with some 
| degree, not of suspicion, but of hesitancy, upon so hurried a conclusion, 


st 








and I said, “If we do allow the advertisements to be inserted, you must not 


bind us to any particular terms Dy which the amalgamation, which we 
believe is desirable, shall be effected.” Mr. Pearson ran out and stopped the 
advertisements, and then the question was put whether they should be in- 
serted or not. Now, I ask you whether we ought not to have had more 
time to think it over, and to consult our friends upon it? (Hear, hear.) 
What does this amalgamation do? It perils your existence as an independent 
gas'company. Let any one go down to the board of the City Gas Company; 
which is composed of highly respectable men, and they will at once see 
that there is no energy, no life in them; and yet, by the terms laid before 
you by the chairman, they are to sit upon a par with us who have made 
our company what it is! I must call your attention to one fact, and that 
is, that the City Gas Company have two rentals—a 4s. gas in the City, and 
a 4s. 6d. one out: why do they not reduce the price? I joined this eee 4 
for the sake of bringing down the price of gas, but how are we to deal wi 
the 4s. 6d. gas of the City Gas Company, if we accept this amalga- 
mation? I say let the City Gas Company come to us—which they 
must do, for they are a nuisance where they are, and their existence 
is perilled. We are bound, not to take advantage of our position, but to be 
alive to it, and not to be unmindful of it; and if, by force of public opinion, if|} 
not by law, they are compelled to remove their works, in what position shall 
we be? Why, in a much better position, certainly. (Hear,hear.) This is 
not a question of feeling, but of figures; we are dealing with a quarter of a 
million of your money ; a great public principle is at stake, and we ought to 
bring to bear upon the settlement of the question every help that intelli- 
nce and science can furnish. We have endeavoured to do so; and, if you 
do not to-night negative the proposition brought before you by the chairman,- 
I trust you will appoint a number of gentlemen from among yourselves to 
consider the matter with us; and, in so doing, I hope we shall be able to+ 
come to ajust and proper conclusion. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Austin made a few remarks in the body of the meeting, which were 
but imperfectly heard. He was understood to say that he feared, in their 
contentions, the two companies would be like the Kilkenny cats, and destroy 
one another, 

Mr Kerry said, Mr. Pearson, in his pamphlet, promised to be here this | 
evening to answer any question that might be put to him. I should be! 
glad if he would favour us with his opinion upon Mr. Bennoch’s motion. 
(“ Hear, hear,” and loud laughter.) 

Mr. CHARLES PEARSON: ‘Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I stated in my 
pamphlet that I intended to appear here to-night, but I will not advo- 
cate this question. I am only a holder of five shares in the company, and, 
will not attempt by any argument of my own viva voce to lead the share- 
holders to a conclusion which perhaps, in their soberer moments, they might 
disapprove of. If this meeting is adjourned, as I expect it will be, I 
shall be prepared, upon another occasion, to stand here and answer 
any questions you may desire to put to me. In my early life I was very. 
much among that respectable body of people called the Society of Friends; 
and, if this meeting is adjourned for a few days, I will cultivate the plain 
language which I was taught in my youth, and endeavour to come here 
and divest my habit of speaking of all superfluous words, and answer your 

uestions as briefly, as plainly, and as shortly as possible. (Hear, hear.) 

ut if the shareholders, as I gather they do, really wish to get rid of this 
subject, there is a very easy mode of doing it by adjourning the meeting 
till this day fortnight, inasmuch as the bill must be delivered into the office. 
of the House of Commons by the 31st of the present month. That will get 
rid of all your difficulties; and I have not the slightest doubt that, before 
this time next year, the old City Gas Company will be able to gratify Mr. 
Bennoch by amalgamating upon the relative value of their shares; for | have 
reason to know that they have an offer to manufacture at 1s. 9d., the same | 
as yourselves, taken at the consumer's meter. Buying 330,000,000 feet of 
gas at 1s. 9d., and selling it at 4s., I have not the slightest doubt that their 
shares, which now stand at £85, will, before the period I have named, be at 
£230 as before, when we first fought them at this board. They were then 
proud, over-bearing, and oppressive; -they refused conciliation of every kind, | 
and they have sufiered what proud men often do—a fall. Gentlemen, this | 
time next year, if you adjourn this meeting for a fortnight, you will see | 
them at their old denteok. 

Mr. RANDELL: I hope this meeting will at once come to a decision; for, 
though I do not believe the City Company will realise what Mr. Pearsom 
says, I fear it would do great harm to this company to leave the question 
open. 

The CuarrmAn: This question has been very fairly and fully discussed, 
and I believe that the shareholders and proprietors at large will feel that 
the directors did their duty in calling them together to put the question, 
before them. (Hear, hear.) It is a very large and important question, and 
it is one which was not introduced by ourselves, but came to me and to my 
friend the deputy-chairman, and through us to the directors. There is as 
great a difference, I perceive, in the opinions of this meeting as there is at | 
the board, and there are two courses now open to us. I quiteconcur in the 
suggestion of the honourable proprietor who has just spoken, that it will 
not do to leave the question unsettled, and therefore the proposal to adjourn | 
for a fortnight could not be listened to. (Hear, hear. ut I think we’ 
—_ adjourn for a week. (Hear, hear.) We should then have time to} 
look into the matter, and to form a more correct judgment thereupon. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bennocu: If that is the general feeling of the shareholders, both the 
— motion and the amendment would be withdrawn for the present; | 
and I suppose the correspondence with the City Company can be sent to 
each shareholder, to enable him to make up his mind upon the subject. I 
should like also that a copy of the case and opinion which I have read to 
accompany them. (Hear, hear.) 

After some little discussion, it was arranged that the debate should be 
adjourned until Tuesday (this day). | 

r. Boviix said: I think now, without any discussion, we might adopt | 
my proposition, as I am convinced the City Company would agree to it rather | 
than that the thing should be off. That proposition is, that if the City Gas 
Company will agree that our stock in the amalgamated company shall be 
preference-stock at 10 per cent., in every other respect their offer shall be 
accepted. (“ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) | 

The CHarrMAN, in putting the question, said: There can be no doubt | 
such a proposal will be acceptable to all the proprietors, and I take it yon 
will agree to it without a single dissentient. 

The motion was adopted nem. con., and the meeting separated. | 





| 
| 





OnrenTaL Gas Company.—This company, having put itself under the| 
provisions of the Limited eon | Act, has recently called upon the holders | 
of share certificates to register them, when several forged certificates were | 





discovered, purporting to represent 1250 shares ; from which it is feared an | 
extensive fraud has been committed, which the system of creating shares to, 
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bearer, passing from hand to hand without mag tion, may render it dif- 
ficult to trace. A Hebrew inhabitant of St. Mary Axe appears to have been 
the instrument of some person, who is stated to be now dead, in disposing of 
the forged certificates, 

Surrocation BY Gas.—Last week Mr. Wakley held an inquest at the 
Bank of England public-house, Praed Street, Paddington, on William Brand, 

15, apprentice to Mr. Short, gas-fitter, Paddington. It appeared that 
. Short and the deceased were, on the previous Tuesday, employed by Mr. 
Lackland, of 15, Gloucester Street, ag Park, to connect the gas-main pipe 
in the street with the gas-meter in the coal-cellar of Mr. Lackland’s house. 
The pipe having been passed through a hole in the wall, the deceased, after 
taking off the cap at the end, was unable to unite it with the meter, which 
was on a shelf in the wine-cellar, The Bg being on full pressure, escaped 
rapidly, and filled the cellar, on which Mr, Short, who was in the coal-cellar 
adjoining, called out to the lad to be quick. But at this moment he heard 
the lad full, and he ran into the cellar, but was so overpowred that he fell on 
the floor. A female servant ran up with a lighted candle, but Mr. Short 
had just strength enough to exclaim, “No light! no light!” Assistance was 
procured, and the corpse of the boy was found on the top of the wine-bin, 
near the gas-pipe, from which the gas was. still rushing rapidly. Verdict 
—Accidental Death. 

LecrurE on Gas aT CuestER.—A lecture on this subject was delivered 
at the Mechanics’ Institution, Chester, on Thursday last, by Mr. Samuel 
Edwards, gas engineer, late of the Roodee Gas- Works, who is about to leave 
this city for Denmark, having been ongoane to take charge of the various 
works of the Danish Gas Company, @ subject was treated in a highly 
scientific manner by the lecturer, and was listened to with great satisfaction 
and pleasure (as we heard ae eee by several gas engineers and ma- 
nagers from different of the kingdom, and a crowded audience. Among 
the former were, Mr. Proud, Wolverhampton (late of this city); Mr. Woodall, 
Burslem; Mr. Lomas, Liverpool; Mr. Cowan, Chester, &c. &c. After the 
lecture, Mr. Edwards and his scientific friends adjourned to the Green Dragon 
Hotel, where a supper was provided by the lecturer’s well-wishers. Mr. 
Jas. Williams, late of the Ho y well Gas- Works, took the chair ; Mr. Woodall, 
sen., of this city, the vice-chair. After the usual loyal and patriotic toasts 


pleasant things said upon that occasion were refreshing to listen to, and con- 
vinced.us that Chester was losing a good.and clever man. Space will not 
allow us to enumerate all the various toasts; but we must not omit to sa 

tat, in drinking the health of Alfred King, Esq., of Liverpool, coupled with 


bro’ 
heard, unseen, the various tributes paid by his loyal subjects, it would have 
been as agreeable to him as to the festive party then assembled.—Chester 
Courant. 

Hepon Gas- Worxs.—These works, the property of a small independent 
company, under the recent Limited Liability Act, were formally opened on 
the 10th instant. 
of Henry Gore, Esq., 
Co., of uddersfield, 
the works were not completed so soon as was expected. The directors, after 
kaving held a meeting for the despatch of business, dined together in the 
evening with a select party of their friends, at the Old Sun Inn, under the 
presidency of Anthony Bannister, Esq., of High Paull House, the chairman 
of the directors. The evening was spent in a most convivial manner, and 
several excellent speeches were made. In the course of the evening the 


of Leeds; the contractors being Messrs. Holmes and 


peculiar circumstances of the case considerable difficulties had arisen). The 
can be entertained as to the resultin a pecuniary point of view, although the price 
charged is somewhat less than that which is charged in sa of asimilar size. 
Mr. Gore has just erected, we understand, for Anthony Bannister, Esq., chair- 
man of the Hedon Gas Company, works for the supply of his own house at High 





nister on 
' these works are the most unique specimen he had ever seen, and that he con- 
| sidered them to be a perfect model of what works of that size should be. 
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No. 11, WELLINGTON STREET, OLD ForpD Roan, 
Thirty years RETORT SETTER to some of the leading 
London and Provincia ]Gas Companies,to whom he can 
refer, begs leave to draw attention to his economical 
moce of Setting Clay or Iron Retorts, &c. 

F. 8. will engage to provide all materials and labour, 
or labour only. 


Pr > 


numbers are in use. 
diameter. 


vantages and great security fully proved. Very large 
Prices from 11s. to 14s. per inch 


BryaN DONKIN and Co., 
Engineers, near Grange-road, BERMONDSEY. 


TO GAS COMPANIES, FITTERS, AND 
IRON MONGERS, } 
Lord and SUMMERFIELD, 
Manufacturers of CUT and FLINT GLASS Jet 
Moons, Globes, Hemispheres, and Chimneys of every 
description; Hall Lamps, Lustres, and Chandeliers of 
the most modern patterns. 


Park GLass WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


been adopted by numerous 





MANUFACTURER OF PATENT 


PRICES M™ 








JOHN SWARBRICK, 


FIRE BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, SHAPE, AND SIZE, &c. 
HIGHER EANAM, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


These RETORTS are generally used in the Gas-works of Preston, Accrington, Bury, Heywood, Middleton, Rochdale, Ratcliffe; the Mills of Messrs. Horrocks, 
Miller, and Co., Preston, &c. &c., and are unequalled in having afforded general satisfaction to those who have given these Retorts a trial, i 
To meet the increasing demand, the Works at Little Harwood have been greatly enlarged; and Gas Engineers who may favour with an Order may rely wi 
on their being promptly supplied with an article not to be surpassed in finish or durability. 


COMPOSITION CLAY RETORTS, 
&e. 






had been gone through, the health of Mr. Edwards was drunk, and the! 


ht up at his feet); and if “ the King of Gas Engineers” could have | | 


The works have been erected under the superintendence | 


Owing to some delay on the part of the contractors, || 


chairman took occasion, in proposing the health of the engineer, to compli- | 
ment Mr. Gore on the skill and energy which he has displayed in carrying | 
out the works, and protecting the interests of the shareholders (for under the | 


gas supplied is of a first-rate quality, and from the list of consumers no doubts | 


Paull with gaslight; and we are told by a gentleman who visited Mr. Ban- | 
i onday last, the day on which his works were completed, that. 


that of his lady, that gentleman was spoken of in the highest terms of re- | 
spect and gratitude by all present who knew him (and the majority had been 
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MR. HENRY GORE, 


| CIVIL AND CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER. 

| OFFICE, 

25, YORK PLACE, LEEDS. 
WEST and GREGSON, 


GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &e. 
UNION-STREET, OLDHAM, 

Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
Registers, (iauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. 

W. and G. would respectfully call the attention of 
Gas Engineers and Managers to their Station-meters, 
having made and erected the largest in use at the 
present time, two of which may be seen at the Stock- 

rt and Liverpool Gas Works, on application to the 
respective Engineers. 








JAMES FEATHERSTONE, 
ENGINEER, 
Manufacturer of GASHOLDERS, IRON ROOFS, and 
every description of Gas Apparatus. 
ALLIANCE [RON WORKS, + 
CLAYTON, near MANCHESTER. 


JOHN BENT, 
MANUFACTURER OF GAS METERS, 
283, BELL Banp Roan, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
(Established 1830), 
Begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Compa- 
nies, Engineers, &c., to his WET GAS METER, 
made upon the most improved principles, the most ad- 
mirable materials, and warranted to register correctly, 








Parties wishing to be supplied with these first- 
|| class Gas Coals will please to apply to Mr. MaTTHEW 
|| Nespit, E1GHTON Moor Orrice, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
Tyne. These coals are well known as among the 
richest in ga, and working the roundest on the River 
Tyne. They are extensively used by metropolitan gas 
works. 


GEORGE CUTLER, 
GASHOLDER MAKER, 
No. 8, WENLOCK-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 

Contracts for Tanks, Gasholders, Roofs, Purifiers, 
and all descriptions of Gas Apparatus executed on the 
most reasonable terms. Improved Slide Valves, Steam, 
and Range Boilers, and Smiths’ Work, of the best 
materials and workmanship. 


IRTLEY IRON WORKS, 
CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURHAM. 

Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. 
Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 
nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 
Bankside, Southwark. 


Office in London, Mr. E. M. Perkrns, 78, Lombard | 
| lron Bridge. 


Street. 


ROBERT MACLAREN, 
(Successor to Andrew Liddle and Co.,) 
IRONFOUNDER AND GAS ENGINEER. 
Manufacturer of Patent Iron Tubing, Block Tin, 
Lead, and Composition Tubing. Cast-iron Gas and 
Water Pipes of all sizes, and every description of 

Gas Apparatus. 
GLOBE FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 
JONES, Gas Meter Manufacturer, 
e No. 44, OLD-STREET, St. Luke’s, London; 
begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Companies 
yto his latest improvements in the WET METER, b 
means of which water cannot be abstracted, neither 
can Gas by any possibility pass through the Meterwith- 
out registering. 
JAMES PINCHBECK, 
GAS METER MANUFACTURER, 
26, CAMDEN-STREET, and 9, PIEREPOINT-ROW, 
ISLINGTON, LONDON. 
Begs respectfully to announce to Gas Companies and 
Fitters, that from upwards of 20 years’ practical expe- 
rience, he is enabled to supply a METER combining 
correctness, durability, and economy. 
| N.B.—Repairs on the lowest scale. 


OTICE.—Mr. N. DEFRIES, Consult- 











| companies and the public, that he is desirous of meeting 
| any gentlemen at his WORKS, NEW ROAD, ST. 
| PANCRAS, where, under his own superindence of the 


| Opportunity of investigating the — rovements he 
has recently effected in his ROTARY-VALVE DRY 
GAS-METER, by which full security will be afforded 
against leakage and non-registration, even against the 
searching effects of Cannel Coal Gas. The Rotary-Valve 
| Meter is warranted to register inflexibly correct at a 
working pressure of half a tenth, and less than a quar- 
ter of a foot per hour upon a blue light; and a guarantee 
will be given to all gas companies to keep it in repair 


meter the gas-supplier may fully depend upon a fair 
return, and the public upon having a just meagurer. 

GAS BATHS, GAS COOKING and HEATING 
STOVES, for aliclasses. The British Polytechnic Gas- 
fire, &c. Conservatories and Buildings heated by gas, 
and perfect ventilation secured. 

Any gentleman desirous of consulting Mr. Defries 
in especial cases, may meet him either at his office, 
145, Recent Srrext, or at his residence, 5, Firzroy 
SQUARE, by giving one day’s notice. 

Gas-works erected for private houses, where no gas 
company exists. 








| — —— 
| eeuroN MOOR GAS COALS.— | 
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By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
an, 6 FY -S - 
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JOSEPH BOULTON, 


PATENT DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 
and also Maker of his Improved WATER METERS, 
No. 28, BAGNIGGE-WELLS-ROAD, CLERKENWELL, 
adjoining the Police Office. —Late of No.1, Coppice-row, 
LONDON. 

Experimental and Station Meters of any size made 
to order on the shortest notice.—Governors, Pressure 
Registers, Gas-cooking Stoves, and every description 
of Gas Apparatus, 





RUTTER ON GAS LIGHTING. 


Hundred and Thirty-fifth Thousand, 
ADVANTAGES 
OF 
GAS IN PRIVATE HOUSES. 
BY J. O. N. RUTTER, F.R.A.S. 


A New Edition, Revised in 1855. 
Price:—Per 1000 copies, £5; 500 ditto, £2. 15s.; any 


| smaller number, 12s. per 100, 





Twenty-seventh Thousand. 


GAS IN DWELLING-HOUSES: 
ITS USES, CONVENIENCES, AND 
ECONOMY. 

Price : —1000 copies, £3. 3s.; 500 ditto, £1. 15s.; any 
smaller number, 7s. 6d. per 100, 

A sinzle copy of either of the above-mentioned books 
will be sent, on application to the Author ONLY, by 
payment of the postage (Id.). 

These little books are written in asimple and familiar 
style; showing the comfort, convenience, safety, and 
economy of Gas. They are intended for gratu:tous dis- 
tribution by Gas Companies. They have already done 
good service, and the author is anxious still further to 


| extend their usefulness. 


The present high prices of tallow and oil are favour- 
able to a more general adoption of gas in private houses. 
Let its advantages, as yielding a pure, cheap, and 
healthful light, be properly explained, and there will 


| be no difficulty in getting over a few old-fashi »ned pre- 


| judices. 


Those persons who have experienced the 
benfits of gas-light never go back to candles or lamps. 
JOHN PARKER AND S80ON, 

West STRAND, LONDON. 

Black Rock, Brighton. 


J ONES, Iron Merchant, 6, Bank- 
‘ SIDE, has long been known to sell the 
following Castings at prices lower than any other house 
in London :—Socketand Flange Pipes, Kends, Branches 
and Tees, Syphons, Lamp-posts, Rain-water Pipes, &c.; 
also, Hot Water Pipes, Elbows, Tees, Cylindrical and 
Saddle Boilers, and every Fitting for the same. Draw- 


| ings and Prices of the above on application to J. Jongs, 





ING GAS ENGINEER, begs to inform gas | 


manufacturing department, they will have the fullest | 


for not less than five years, free of expense. With this | 


Iron Bridge Wharf, 6, BANKSIDB, near the Southwark 


ARTIFICIAL Hydraulic or Portland 
CEMENT, for Brickwork, Concrete, Plastering, 
&c., combines the valuable qualities of the natural 
Cements, with the additional advantage that it greatly 
excels them in its cementitious properties; that it is 
not affected by frost, and does not vegetate in damp 
situations. Account of COMPARATIVE EXPERI- 
MENTS on the strength of this and other Cements 
(read at the Institute of Civil Engineers) to be ob- 
tained from the Makers, JoHN BazLeEyY WHITE and 
BroTuHeErs, Millbank Street, WESTMINSTER, who pre- 
pare one quality only of Portland Cement. 

















SHEARS AND SONS’ 
PATENT DRY GAS METERS 
Are supplied to Gas Companies and the Public asthe 


best an 


simplest Dry Gas Meters in use. They are 
acknewled: 


d to be of first-rate workmanship and accu- 
racy of stration.—Shears and Sons continue to sup- 
ply these Meters on the most favourable terms; and they 
also manufacture Wet Gas Meters, to which they apply 
their Patent Indices. 

BANKSIDE, LONDON. 
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- PADDON AND FORD, 


PATENT GAS METER & APPARATUS WORKS, 
GRAY’S-INN-ROAD, LUNDON, 
Manufacturers of Wetand Diy Gas Mgerers, STATION 
Merers, GOVERNORS, EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS, 

Gas Stoves, and LANTERNS. 

Contractors for the erection or alteration of Gas 
Works; and every description of Apparatus required 
in Gas Works supplied. 


SHEEN, Gas and Railway 

@ Lantern Maker, 90}, Holborn Hill, begs to 

inform Managers of Gas-Works, &c., that she con- 

tinues to contract and supply Lanterns on reasonable 
terms, and keep them in repair by the year. 


ADDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, . ire Bricks, and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 


WHITEHOUSE and CO., 


GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, 


Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers 








proof of which they can rofer to the testimonials of the 

most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 

the principal of the large Gas Companies of the kingdom, 
Orders promptly executed. 


HITWELL PRIMROSE GAS 
COAL.—These excelient Gas Coals can be 
shipped either at the South Dock, SUNDERLAND; or 
Old Harbour, HarRTLePooL; or Brandling Drops, 
SouTH SHIELDS; on application to the WHITWELL 
CoaL Company, Sunderland. 


ALFRED PENNY, 
ENGINEER, 
WENLOCK IRON WORKS, 
WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 

Mr. PENNY begs to inform Gas and Water Compa- 
nies that he undertakes the erection of new, or the | 
alteration of existing, works; and that he may be c ne 
sulted generally on all matters connected with gas and 
water supply. He is also prepared to supply best Co de 
blast Retorts, Socket-Pipes, and Connections, Iron 
Borings, &c. &c., and ull the necessary Castings used 
n Gas and Water- Works. 
*,* Country orders executed with care and despatch, 


FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
AS EXPLOSIONS PREVENTED 


by using the Tubes and Fittings Manufactured 


b 
, JOHN RUSSELL and CO., 
whose Goods are all well Tested and Warranted, 
Inventors and first manufacturers of Lap-welded Flues 
‘or Locomotive and Marine Boilers. 
John Russell and Co. are the Original Manufacturers, 
and at present the Holders, of the Patent for Tubes. 
WAREHOUSES, 
69, UPPER THAMES SfREET, LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, CHURCH HILL, 
WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 














PATENT FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING. 


AMES LYNE HANCOCK’S 

Vulcanized Indiarubber Hose Pipes and Tubing. 

Manufactory (aud Warehouee),Goswell-mews, Goswell- 
. London. 

Gas Companies, Engineers, Gas Fitters, and the Trade 

generally, are respectfully informed this Tubing is now 

manufactured to any size, from 


either with or without a spiral wire inside. 
VULCANIZED GLAZED FLEXIBLE TUBING, 
from 3 inch up to | inch diameter, made in 24-feet 
lengths; or, covered with silk or worsted, up to 100 feet. 
ULCANIZED HOSE, for FIRE ENGINES, 
BREWERS’ USE, and for standing great pr " 
Rubber and Cloth combined), made to any length or 
size to fit the necessary screws, &c. 
VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER AIR-TIGHT 





tubes attached, and fitted with stopcocks complete. 


ALTER MABON, . 
ARDWICK IRON WorkKS, FAIRFIELD STREET, 
MANCHESTER 
Manufacturer of 

IRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &c. 

GASHOLDERS.—Extensive premises at Gorton, 
solely for the facture of Gasholders, and other 
heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. 

GAS APPARATUS.—W. M. has an extensive assort- 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 
square, round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter; 
Scrubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- 
scope. Contractor for Gas Works of any Magnitude, 
ee, ee a and Estimates furnished. 

WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre- 
pared for Slates or for Co: ted Iron. 

IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Marufac- 
tories, or Public Buildings, 

PIPES and VALVES, for Gas and Water, from 2inches 











ad 


of Gas Works to the su,erior quality of the Article || 
they manufacture, both in respect of the iron employed, |! 
and the perfect manner in which it 1s welded; in|! 


inch bore and}! 
upwards, in 100-feet lengths, and perfectly cylindrical, | | 


BAGS; made any size, for Gas Mains, with flexible}! 














te 48 inches bore. 
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ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 


GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURER OF GAS-METERS, GOVERNORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARATUS, 
55, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
CONSUMERS’ METERS at the List Price, with a Liberal Di tto Wholesale Purchasers. 
THOMPSON’S BROMINE TEST, £1. 1s.—Bromine, 3s, per Ounce, 
BISULPHURET OF CARBON TEST, £2. 2s. 
APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING THE HEATING POWER.OF SAMPLES OF COAL AND OTHER DESCRIPTIONS OF FUEL, £5. 5s., 
InvenTeD BY LEWIS THOMPSON, Esca., M.R.C.S. 
% REGISTERING PRESSURE GAUGE, Net Price, £8. Glass Shade, 10s, extra. 

STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARATUS, &c. fal 


} TO GAS COMPANIES, GAS PROPRIETORS, AND GAS ENGINEERS 
JOHN VICKARY 


begs to call the attention of the above to his improved METALLIC CASE GAS-METER, an improvement which has met with entire approbation from the various Gas 
Companies and Engineers to whom he has introduced it, and acknowledged to be the ——- improvement that has been made since the year 1832; at which period a 
metal was introduced for the construction of the Drum, Syphon, and Float, capable of resisting any impurities arising from either gas or water, which has been found to 
answer every expectation; as, in repair, Drums of the above date are found in perfect and good condition, when the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., are eed 


destroyed and entirely past repair. 
J. V. has introduced a coating or lining of the above metal in the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., thereby rendering the whole as durable as the Drum, as not 


& particle of tin plate is exposed to the action of either water or gas; and preventing the possibility of gas passing above the water line through the front into the body of 
the Case to the outlet unregistered, which frequently occurs. When the Meter has been in use for any length of time it is generally found that rust or decay takes pt | 
above rather than under the water line, which is only discovered when they need repair. Also the Inlet-pipe and Valve-box are generally found quite decayed, which | 


*| | cannot happen in the above improvement. 
J. V. feels confident that the above will be found a most desirable and perfect instrument, as it contains all other improvements of utility that have been introduced 


up to the present time. 
The most strict attention is given to the workmanship as well as the registration of every Meter, to render them perfectly accurate. 
Station Meters, Governors, &c., made on the shortest notice, as well as Gas Cooking Apparatus of every description, Gas Baths, &c. 
. Meters sent at the lowest London prices. : . 
Carriage paid to any part of England. 


“WEST OF ENGLAND GAS METER AND GENERAL GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTORY, 84, FORE STREET, EXETER. , 


JAMES MILNE & SON, F. & C. OSLER, 
INEERS & BRASSFOUNDERS . ' 
GAS ENG , 44, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


MILTON HOUSE, 
Manufactory—Broad-street, Birmingham, 


EDINBURGH, 
Manufacturers of Consumers’ Gas Meters in Tin- 
late and Cast-iron Cases; Station Meters, Governors, MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
atent Gas Regulators, Chandeliers, Glass Lustres, LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 
Burners, and Gas-fittings of every description. ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, FOR GAS 
(Made from “‘RecistzrEp” Desiens), with Glass BRancuys, &c.; suitable | 
for DRawiNnG-Rooms and BALL-Rooms. The more extensive use of Gas in} 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. OsLER to direct their particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of this class of articles—which, with a view to their 
general adoption, are offered at be | moderate prices. Purchasers can select from 
a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 
THBATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LIGHTED BY ESTIMATE | 
ON THE LowEsT TERMS. 

















PLANS AND TENDERS FOR GA8-WORKS. 
James Milne and Son request the attention of Gas 
Companies to their 
METERS IN CAST-IRON CASES, 
which have been very extensively used during the last 
35 years, and continue to give universal satisfaction. 
heir Town Warehouse is now removed from 38, 
Ludgate Hill to 
No, 1, Crescent, New Bripok STReeET, 
BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 











eran re nee WILLIAM PARKINSON AND CO., 
CHANDELIERS d BRACKETS (Successors te the late Samuel Crosley), 
- COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


IN GLASS, ORMOLU, & BRONZE. Beg t that, in addition to th fact’ f GAS-METERS, th tinue th f: 
eg oO announce at, in ition to e@ manufacture o Se- ~ ey continue e manufacture 
OUTSIDE SHOP LANTERNS, | 4 ‘METERS for MEASURING WATER, SPIRITS, &c., commenced, under Patent in 1849, by the late Mr. 


Lined with Patent Silvered Glass. William Parkinson, 
| Wrought Iron, Composition, and Tin Tube, These Meters are as simple and durable as the Gas-Meter, and as correct as that instrument in the 
} WITH EVERY DESCRIPTION OF registration of the fluids passing through them. 





GAS FITTINGS, 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
CHANDELIERS and FITTINGS 
made to Order on the Shortest Notice. 
JET MOONS, GLOBES, SAUCERS, & CHIMNEYS, 
|IN EVERY VARIETY, WHOLESALE AND FOR 
EXPORTATION. 
HODGE and ROBERTS, 

101, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 
Pattern Books of Chandeliers, and also of all kinds 
of Gas Glasses, sent to any part of the Kingdom on 
‘application. 


NO CHIMNEY WANTED FOR 


RICKETS’S PATENT CALORIFERE) 
GAS STOVES, 


‘IN CHURCHES, HALLS, OR SHOPS ; 


And for Conservatories, or any close apartment, a pipe can be attached to convey 
away the burnt air. 


RICKETS’S CHEAP GAS STOVE, 








JOHN BRYAN, Price £1. 15s 
GENERAL COMMISSION AGENT, . . . st 
1, SANDHILL, Made of sheet-iron, suitable for heating small Counting-houses, Bed-rooms, Cellars, &c, b 





r NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 

Contracts made for all kinds of Cast and Wrought Iron 
Gas and Water Apparatus, Clay Retorts, Fire-Bricks, 
Coals, &c.—Prices, and Lists of Freights and Carriage 
sent on application. 


MANUFACTORY, 


AGAR STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 











HULETT AND CO., 55 anv 56, HIGH HOLBORN, 


PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the NATIONAL GAS METER, 
Beg to inform the Proprietors of Gas Companies, and the Trade generally, that, having completed their new Gas-Meter 
‘Manufactory, they are now enabled to supply, with despatch, a very superior article, and can confidently warrant the same to 
be equal in quality and workmanship to any Gas-Meter ever made. Manufacturers of 


GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, PILLARS, BRACKETS, 
PENDANTS, 


AND EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH 
GAS FITTINGS, 
GAS COOKING APPARATUS, IMPROVED ALBERT, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
SHADOWLESS GAS BURNERS, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, &c. &.; CAST AND WROUGHT IRON PIPE; 


COPPER, TIN, BRASS, and COMPOSITION TUBING. 
D. HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER. 2 
‘by which Mains, Service Pipes, and the interior Fittings of a House, may be cleaned out in a few minutes. Price 60s. net. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Improved Photometer. 
Large Pattern Books, with every description of Gas Fittings and Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, price 10s. 
Price Lists sent free, on receipt of envelope, addressed, and enclosing two postage stamps. 














se h Clayton, 10, Crane Court, 
sday, Dec. 23, 1856. ; 
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